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ON HYGIENE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


AN inquiry having reference to Hygiene in ancient India 
is at the present time of considerable interest. Such an 
investigation, however, is attended by not a little difficulty, 
and, in the absence of other particulars regarding it, must be 
prosecuted rather in the pages of historians and poets than in 
those of regular medical treatises. In the following remarks 
I accordingly desire to collect such observations bearing upon 
the subject as have come under my notice,* they being 
arranged for the sake of greater convenience into those that 
bear upon General Hygiene and those that more properly 
belong to Army Hygiene. 


* The following are the works to which I am chiefly indebted for infor- 
mation, namely :—1, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
by J. W. McCrindle, a.m.; 2, History of India, by J. Talboys Wheeler; 
3, The Indian Antiquary ; 4, Hindu System of Medicine, by T. A. Wise, m.p.; 
5, Ancient and Medieval India, by Mrs. Manning; 6, Calcutta Review, 
No. 83 of 1865; 7, Asiatic Researches; 8, Colebrook’s Essays; 9, Professor 
Wilson’s Works; 10, Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, 8. Beale; 11, Legend 
of the Burmese Buddha, Bishop Bigandet. 

Norst.—This paper does not pretend to contain more than an imperfect 
sketch of the subject of which it treats; it may, however, form a ground- 
work for further inyestigations regarding the different points alluded to 
in it. 
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I. GENERAL HYGIENE. 


1. £Historical Allusions to Hygiene-—That the preservation 
of public health—in other words Hygiene—was in the very 
earliest periods of India’s history considered in relation to 
general polity is apparent from the frequent allusions to it 
contained in ‘“ The Institutes of Manu;” nor is the circum- 
stance less evident from the tenor of those institutes, that the 
state of society to which they refer was in many respects 
advanced and refined. Here, for example, isan enumeration 
of subjects touched upon by that great law-giver, namely, 
1, On the Creation; 2, On Education, or on the “First 
Order;”’ 3, On Marriage, or on the “ Second Order ;” 4, On 
Economies and Private Morals; 5, On Diet, Purification, 
and Women; 6, On Devotion, or on the “ Third and Fourth 
Orders ;” 7, On Government and on the Military Classes ; 
8, On Judicature and on Law, Private and Criminal; 9, On 
the Commercial and Servile Classes ; 10, On the Mixed Classes 
and on Times of Distress ; 11, On Penance and Expiation ; 12, 
On Transmigration and Final Beatitude. The Ayur Veda, 
propounding the science of health, contains various allusions 
to subjects more properly within the province of Preventive 
Medicine—Pathydpathya, that is Hygiene, including the 
eare and diet suitable for children,—the universal panacea 
that would render health permanent and perpetual, and 
prevent, as well as cure, diseases,—besides various distinct 
precepts for the preservation of health. Similarly, the Atreya 
includes preventive as well as curative medicine, although. 
several of the subjects therein described under the first- 
named category have long since ceased to be looked upon 
as within the province of hygiene. 

In that ancient work there are chapters on the classification 
of diseases; the physical influence of soil and season ; on age 
and temper, and on the influence of the winds—in other 
words on medical geography and climatology, the qualities 
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of different kinds of water as that of the Ganges “ which 
comes from heaven,” sea-water, rain-water and that from 
snow and ice; the qualities and medicinal properties of 
milk, as that of kine, goats, ewes, buffaloes, camels, and 
lastly of women; also remarks on butter-milk ; on sugar-cane ; 
on sour gruel; infusions of rice, barley, and other grains ; 
oils, different kinds of grain; fruits; on the four kinds of 
spirituous liquors as made from molasses, honey, mead, and 
a plant (Bassia?) ; on the medical properties of different kinds 
of flesh, as of hoofed and horned animals, beasts of prey, 
birds, fishes, serpents, whether of the water or of arid 
districts ; and on the moral causes of disease. 

The exact dates of the Ayur Veda and Manu’s Law Code 
are not known, but we may pretty safely fix them a few 
centuries before our era. 

2. General Condition of the People.—Several particulars with 
_ regard to the general condition of the people of India during 
the Vedic period are to be gathered from the descriptions 
of early life contained in the story of the greatest Indian 
Epic, the Mahabharata. Then, as at the present day, the 
majority of the countrypeople lived in huts, for, as is still 
the case, the nature of the climate required the greatest 
simplicity with regard to accommodation, and also as to 
clothing ; they smeared the mud-floors and walls with 
cow-dung by way of cleansing them; they sprinkled water 
upon the floor and passages before sweeping ; they decorated 
their dwellings with flowers, and, in times of rejoicing, 
assembled under canopies made gay with streamers and 
decorated with flowers. As population increased new settle- 
ments were formed, the jungle being for this purpose cleared 
by means of fire and axe, and huts or villages erected in the 
newly-opened-up space. Their sacrifices to their gods 
consisted of the choicest articles of their food, including 
flesh-meat and simple cakes, parched grain, ghee or clarified 
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butter, curds, and the Soma wine or Indra’s drink, a wine 
or rather spirit prepared from the fermented acid juice of an 
Asclepias, namely, the Asclepias acida, Sarcostemma viminalis, 
or Cynanchum viminale. This drink was indulged in to great 
excess on occasions of Bacchanalian festivals, dating, it is said, 
from about B.C. 1400. Upon this beverage the Pandavas are 
described as indulging to an extent that was abominable, 
having at the same time promiscuous intercourse without 
regard to relationship, eating flesh extensively, and, in this 
drunken and debauched condition, dancing together in a 
medley. 

Among them the art of cookery was held in high esteem ; 
the office of cook was a position of honor and trust ; thus Bhima 
was appointed by Rajah Virata head cook as a mark of distine- 
tion. There were regular washermen as a separate class, and 
particular allusion to them occurs in the time of Krishna. 
As to arrangements of conservancy in establishments, so far . 
as can now be gathered, the fields and forests served all such 
purposes. That the value of pure water was fully appreciated 
appears from the circumstance that among the most esteemed 
works of charity was the excavation of wells; another 
the erection of rest-houses for travellers. Among the most 
expressive marks of hospitality was the bringing of water 
to wash the feet of the dusty way-farer. It is satisfactory to 
learn also that in those times long gone by the duration of 
human life was estimated as one hundred years; nor have 
we much improved on that standard during the three thousand - 
years more or less that have elapsed in the interval. The 
circumstance of a person being attacked by disease was looked 
upon as so far a disgrace that illness was inflicted by the gods 
as a punishment for sin committed. Hence Brahmins who 
feared its approach would burn themselves alive rather than 
undergo its sufferings ; others, more submissive held festivals 
on making a recovery. 
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Of the early Aryan invaders it is said that they were much 
given to indulgence in wine, women, animal food, and high 
play ; in all of which respects their habits were not so very 
dissimilar after all from some of the more modern occupants 
of India. Horse-flesh was by them largely consumed, it 
having been looked upon as having stimulant qualities. 
Rama and Sita, while wandering together in the jungle, are 
said to have lived chiefly upon venison dried in the sun, as 
is the custom at the present day with the American Indians. 
Animals were sacrificed to the gods, their flesh then eaten; 
instead of these animals, after a time oblations of rice and 
milk were offered as sacred food, and as Brahminism became 
established vegetable food was substituted for animal. Indul- 
gence in wine continued to be a prevalent vice; in other 
words the worship of Varuni (goddess of wine) was very 
general; sellers of intoxicating drinks, however, were looked 
upon as inferior, being classed among sellers of flesh, iron and 
poison. But although indulgence in strong drinks was thus 
general, the vice of drunkenness, like licentiousness, was 
deemed to be disgraceful. In aftertimes the Buddhist laws 
against drunkenness were held to extend also to the use of 
opium and other intoxicating drugs. 

In Vedic times the warrior classes were polyandrous and 
polygamous according to circumstances, including no doubt 
convenience ; the peaceful classes, however, observed mono- 
gamy. But in other instances, as in that of the Sakyas, 
marriages took place between brothers and sisters, as indeed 
is done at the present time in Upper or Native Burmah. 
This union was, and is, however, regarded with the utmost 
detestation by the Brahminical law. Suttee had not then 
come into use; a widow was directed to devote herself to 
works of charity, and under Manu’s law to marry the brother 
of her deceased husband, “or any other man.” According 
to. Manu, marriages were prohibited within the sixth degree 
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of relationship; also with a person who was subject to 
consumption, indigestion, epilepsy, leprosy or elephantiasis, 
deformed, with one who had inflamed eyes, or who suffered 
from habitual sickness. In selecting a wife one should see, 
that her form is without defect, that she walks gracefully 
“like a young elephant ;” that she has a moderate quantity 
of hair, teeth of moderate size, and an exquisitely soft body. 
Certain classes of persons were excluded from Shraddhas or 
funeral feasts, doubtless for hygienic reasons, although their 
precise nature does not now appear. Among the persons 
thus excluded were those afflicted with physical evils, such as 
leprosy, blindness, and elephantiasis ; those guilty of certain 
kinds of immorality; sellers of meat, wine; gamblers, and 
physicians ; the latter no doubt, because their profession led 
them among uncleanness of many kinds. 

A very vivid picture of the condition of the people in the 
Buddhist period occurs in the work of Hiouen-Thsang. 
There was then no registration of families for taxation, no 
requisition for gratuitous labor; all who were employed on 
the construction of royal buildings or other public works 
were paid according to their labor; cultivators occupied the 
heritages of their fathers and paid to the king as taxes 
one-sixth of their produce; transit duties on merchandise were 
paid at ferries and barriers; the punishment of death for 
crimes was not inflicted, banishment “ to the desert mountains”’ 
having been its substitute. At the proper time the agri- 
culturists permitted the streams to overflow the land, by. 
which the soil was rendered soft and fertile ; provisions of all 
kinds, cereals and fruits, were very abundant, and in the 
evening “the sound of convent bells might be heard on 
every side, filling the air with their melody.” 

Numerous allusions to what we may term “Sanitary ”’ 
conditions during the Brahminic period occur in the Rama- 
yana. That great epic poem opens with a description of the 
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ancient city Ayodhya represented by the modern Fyzabad, 
and it was but an example of many as they then existed 
throughout India. The houses are there described as large 
and beautifully arranged; the streets always watered; the 
gardens pleasant, full of birds and flowers, and with many 
groves of fruit trees ; the tanks of the city magnificent beyond 
all description and covered with white lotus (Nymphealotus 
alb.) ; birds swam upon the surface, and a border of plantain 
trees surrounded each tank. Around the city were lofty 
walls, and outside them a moat filled with water, deep and 
impassable like that of Palibothra, no doubt a receptacle for 
the city sewage. Ayodhya was full of people; every one 
was healthy and happy ; everybody was fed on rice, and, as 
recorded, well-fed ; children were numerous, and “no man 
lived less than a thousand years,” that is, no doubt, many 
attained a ripe old age. Men fixed their affection “upon 
their wives only,”—a very proper state of society indeed ; 
- women were chaste; no one was poor or fed on unclean 
things; in all Ayodhya there was not a man or woman 
who was unfortunate, or foolish, or wretched, or diseased. 
Those were surely the “ good old times” of India, the 
“ golden age” of society and of propriety. During the Vedic 
period regular roads did not exist ; hence, on the occasion of 
the advance of an army or of a chief, communications of 
this kind had to be opened up for their passage. Even before 
the date of the Ramayana, however, large tracts of the country 
had been intersected by roads, along which pillars or mile- 
stones were erected to mark distances ; inns for travellers had - 
also been erected. A regular system of village communities 
existed,—their rights and privileges well defined, the affairs 
of each village conducted by officials appointed for the 
purpose. Among the works connected with each village, trees 
with creepers, chiefly convolvuli, were planted ; lakes, wells, 
and streams were formed, partly for use by the people, partly 
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to serve as boundary-marks. The people paid their taxes in 
kind. As charitable works they constructed tanks, ghats, and 
rest-houses for travellers, and feeding the poor and afflicted. 

3. Topography and Climate——Many allusions occur in the 
history of ancient Hindu medicine to the influence of locality 
and climate, as also the manners and customs of peoples, on 
disease, and to the consequent necessity on the part of an 
accomplished physician to study their influence on the spot,— 
in other words, to travel. Charaka thus writes on the subject 
of climate and locality: ‘‘ The moist country Anupa is inter- 
sected by rivers ; the air is cool; lilies and other water-flowers 
abound ; geese, ducks, cranes, fish, and serpents are numer- 
ous.” In such a situation the inhabitants are unhealthy and 
short-lived; “the juices of the body require to be dried by 
the use of hot, dry, and light food in small quantities so as to 
strengthen the internal fire.’ Such a locality would now 
be said to be swampy and malarious, the inhabitants affected 
with malarial cachexy. 

The second kind of country described is ithe hilly or jan- 
gala, characterised by arid plains on which dwarf trees and 
prickly shrubs grow sparsely ; the heat of the air is great and 
hot winds prevail. In such a country there is little water 
upon the surface, and wells have to be dug. The diseases of 
“oir and bile,” that is intestinal and hepatic, are most 
frequent, but the climate is healthy and the inhabitants are 
longlived. It is remarked that ‘‘ when a person is born in a 
particular climate and has air, bile, and phlegm deranged,” - 
these affections will be aggravated if he go to a worse one, 
but, “if he journeys to another and better climate,” the 
tendency to disease will be removed, showing clearly that 
the effect of change of climate was then understood and appre- 
ciated. It is further added that, when the above enumerated 
climates are found in the same country, the general climate 
of that country is described as mixed. 
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4, Seasons.—Numerous allusions occur to the influence of 
season on health and disease. Thus it is stated bile varies 
in different seasons : in July and August it is increased; in 
September and October it is liable to be diseased; in March 
and April it is diminished. Chyle is also said to be 
deranged by the seasons: in November and December it is 
increased ; in March and April it is lable to be deranged; in 
May and June diminished. Six seasons were enumerated : 
a. Cold months, i.e., January and February ; warm clothing 
was then to be used; broths of flesh and fish-meat and 
substances mixed with ghee (clarified butter) to be taken; 
the wine called Stdhu to be used; also honey with water, 
milk, sweetmeats, fat, and new rice; warm water to be used - 
the head and body oiled ; the person to sleep near the centre 
of the house removed from the wind. 0. Spring months, 
March and April; bodily exercise ; tepid water for every 
purpose ; use barley and wheat, the flesh of deer, hares, wild 
fowls; drink Sidhu and Mada wine. c. Hot months, May 
and June; use cool foods and food prepared with ghee ; drink 
sherbets; use broths of wild animals and birds; eat rice with 
milk and ghee; little wine is to be used, and always mixed 
with much water; do not take much exercise; sleep during 
the day in a cool room and at night in the upper rooms, and 
use the hand-punkah sprinkled with sandal wood and water. 
d. The Rainy season, July and August. Water is impure 
during this season; the use of river water is to be avoided, 
as also exposure to the climate or to the sun, and too much 
exercise ; the wine of grapes and fresh water that has been 
boiled are to be drunk; anoint the body with fragrant oil ; 
bathe daily; use light white clothes, and live in a dry and high 
house. e. The Moist season, September and October. The 
water is pure and may be used freely for bathing and drink- 
ing. ‘The food produced during this season is not good, but 
is improved by keeping if it admits of this, Use purgatives 
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and blood-letting ; avoid exposure to the sun, heat, and night 
air, more particularly the east wind; sleeping during the day 
is to be avoided, also fat, oil, fish, the flesh of amphibious 
animals and acids. The clothes should be light and clean, 
the mention of the latter being remarkable in as much as it 
is not elsewhere alluded to in this category. f. The Cold 
season, November and December. The water becomes 
clear, cool, and heavy ; dilious diseases, common during the 
preceding two months, diminish ; mists hang over tanks and 
rivers ; diseases from “bile” are cured. 

Irregularities of the seasons are alluded to as producing 
an unfavorable effect on health ; food, water, and medicines 
lose their good effects, and various diseases are pro- 
duced ; plagues prevail. Easterly wind increases “phlegm ;” 
westerly wind increases internal heat, dries the body, and 
diminishes bulk and strength ; northerly wind is soft, cooling, 
and slightly sedative ; southerly wind is pleasant and does © 
not produce heat, and has also a light and -sedative influence. 
Thus, in all the points enumerated, itis evident the ancient 
Hindu physicians observed minutely and well. 

5. Towns and Cities.—In the seventh century A.D. the sur- 
face life in Indian towns was much as it is at the present day, 
and as it had been for generations before that time. Hiouen- 
Thsang describes the tortuous streets and lanes, the brick 
houses and verandahs with walls plastered with cowdung ; the 
roof either of bamboos and dry grass or of planks and tiles. 
There was, however, under Buddhist rule, an absence of all: 
butcher-shops and wine-sellers; but outside the cities were 
the secluded dwellings of the lowest classes of the people—the 
Chandalas. The dwelling-houses were inside elegant, but 
outside plain. The ground in front was strewed with flowers 
especially in the morning. But, with regard to what may be 
called “conveniences,” the nature of such arrangements, if 
indeed any of a special nature existed, cannot be detailed, 
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simply from absence of information regarding them. Ina 
climate of extremes such as that of India, with dry heat at 
one period, and heavy rainfalls at another, refuse matters are 
removed to a greater extent than would be the case in more 
temperate regions. 

Of the great officers of State, hoes who had charge of cities, 
were anciently divided into six bodies of five each. ‘The 
members of the first looked after everything relating to the 
industrial arts ; those of the second attended to the entertain- 
ment of foreigners; they assigned to them lodgings; they 
kept watch over their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they gave them for assistants ; they escorted them on 
their way when they were leaving the country, or, in the 
event of their dying, forwarded their property to their 
relatives; when sick they took care of them; when they 
died had their bodies buried and temporarily took care of 
their property; and this illustrates the manner in which the 
dead were disposed of in those pre-cremation days. The 
third body inquired when and how births and deaths occurred, 
with a view not only of levying taxes, but that births and 
deaths might not escape the cognizance of government. 
The fourth class superintended commerce and trade, weights 
and measures. The fifth superintended manufactured articles 
that were sold by public notice. The sixth class collected 
the tenths of prices of articles sold. These classes are now 
more or less fully represented by our City Magistrates and 
Town Councils. 

The vdlage in fact became the basis of a political orga- 
nization and type of the kingdom of which it was an 
individual member. ‘The headman was the rajah; there was 
a council of elders. At a later period it had its own officials 
including accountant, watchman, priest, physician, musician, 
and artisans of various crafts. In rural districts inspectors 
observed the yearly inundations, and looked after the great 
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tanks or reservoirs from which the water was distributed by 
canals, so that the country might be equally irrigated. 

6. Public Health—Of the condition of public health 
during the Vedic period we learn that the people were 
afflicted with few bodily pains, the reason assigned being 
that the seasons were genial, the remark indicating that 
climate conditions in their relation to health were observed. 
At that time, and for long after, physicians were believed 
capable of recovering persons bitten by venomous snakes, 
notwithstanding that in the treatment of such accidents they 
trusted to the then ordinary appliances of their sciences, 
namely, charms and incantations. 

Manu was the first known improver of conditions having 
reference to public health. According to that ancient 
sage ‘“‘ The king is to cause broad roads, drinking fountains, 
and market-places to be constructed in his territory; maga- 
zines of various kinds to be prepared; herbs or medicines, 
roots and fruits to be collected; and to provide four sorts of 
physicians; to repress drinking shops, procuresses, loose men, 
gamblers and such like; to provide for the welfare and subsist- 
ence of the poor, orphans, old men, and widows.’ But the 
first real progress in matters of this nature took place 
many generations afterwards, namely, under Sandracottus. 
He utilized the philosophers or learned class by engaging 
them in the work of experiment and observation with a view 
to improve the productions of the earth, especially animals— 
in other words he established agri-horticultural institutions. 
Monks there were to seek out and relieve poverty and 
suffering; and in fact such works appear to have been carried 
out in India from time immemorial. The circumstance is 
also mentioned that as the people had a very temperate 
climate they were not subject to many varieties of disease. 
Among the many works of philanthropy performed by 
Asoka, “the Sorrowless,” he established medical dispensaries 
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throughout the empire; he introduced a State system of 
instruction in moral conduct; he prohibited all convivial 
meetings on the ground that much evil attended such assem- 
blies; a stringent law was enacted against such persons as 
indulged in spirituous drinks, opium or other deleterious 
drugs ; an edict was passed that stores of medicinal fruits and 
roots should be maintained throughout the empire for the 
treatment of human beings and animals ; also that wells should 
be dug and trees planted along every high road. Fa Hien saw 
at the beginning of the fifth century in Pataliputra (Patna) 
hospitals that had been founded by the neighbouring nobility 
and gentry after the manner of those instituted by Asoka. To 
them the poor, the crippled, and diseased of all countries 
repaired; every requisite was supplied gratuitously ; physi- 
cians inspected their diseases and ordered diet and medicine 
according to their respective cases. It is believed that the 
hospices that had prior to that date been erected by 
Brahmins were rather houses of shelter and entertainment 
for travellers than establishments for the reception and 
treatment of sick. Those erected by Asoka were more purely 
hospitals as we have just seen. According also to a Hien 
each of the ninety-six heretical sects, into which the followers 
of Buddha became divided, erected Punyasalas or hospices by 
the sides of solitary roads so that travellers might rest and 
sleep therein and be supplied with all necessaries. All such 
establishments have long since ceased in India, but in Burmah 
they are still represented by the Zyats which occur at intervals 
along the thoroughfares, still known as ‘“ works of merit,” 
but now alas! disappearing under “the march of improve- 
ment.” 

7. House-construction—The earliest Aryan town of which 
we read was Hastinapura, some fifty miles north-east from 
modern Delhi. It appears to have at that distant date 
consisted of huts of mud and bamboos. At the same period, 
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however, the Naga people, among whom they had come, dwelt 
in cities, the precise construction of which is not stated, but 
in all probability was of similarly flimsy materials. The city 
of Ayodhya had strong walls and gates, and, moreover, 
served as agarrison. That the advantages of houses elevated 
from the ground were acknowledged hygienically at a very 
early period is evident from instructions contained in the 
Ayur Veda regarding the advantages during the rainy 
season of living in elevated apartments. The ordinary 
kind of houses still remain much as they were in ancient 
times; they are raised from the ground by being built on 
prepared earth. The walls are similarly constructed; the 
thatch is thick and extends beyond them so as to form a 
protection from the heavy rains, ventilation being provided 
for by means of a space left for that purpose between the 
walls and roof. The houses are divided into apartments 
according to the circumstances and conditions of the owner, 
those of a family or tribe occasionally together forming a 
series of squares for mutual protection. All these are usually 
kept clean. In other parts of India houses are made of sun 
or fire-burnt bricks and are two or more stories high. In 
particular districts these are more or less fortified. 

8. Water.—The ancient, like the modern, Hindus were 
very careful about their drinking-water, and attributed 
various diseases to that of bad quality. They considered the 
water of wells or natural springs in the sandy beds of rivers 
as the most wholesome; that of rivers and of fountains at the 
foot of high hills as less wholesome ; that from brooks or such 
as was stagnant in tanks or reservoirs as the most unwhole- 
some of all, predisposing to indigestion, obstructions, lethargy, 
dysentery, and fevers. “Water was considered to be improved 
by boiling. During the rainy season the use of this boiled — 
water mixed with a little honey was recommended ; further, 
as more particularly narrated under the head of seasons, 
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minute rules existed with regard to the quality and kinds of 
water to be used. In connection with temples and some 
other institutions the remains of ancient reservoirs and water- 
conduits still exhibit the care with which they were attended 
to, and as already observed the excavation of public tanks 
constituted one of the most “meritorious”? acts of public 
philanthropy. 


9. Intoxicating Drinks.—They had six different kinds of 
fermented and spirituous drinks: that prepared from the grape 
was called siddha, from raisins mdrdvika, from the flowers of 
Bassia latifolia madhulaka, from jaggery or goor, guda or sura. 
In the Shastras the use of wineand spirits is forbidden ; 
but in the Tantra they are allowed, and the worshippers 
of Siva indulge in their use. Spirits are described as “a kind 
of poison which taken in moderation and with food produce 
good effects, being heating, pungent, subtile, light, placid 
and drying. When taken in large quantities these qualities 
act unfavourably on thehumours, and instead of strengthening 
the body will destroy it. Spirits, ike medicine, when taken 
in a proper manner restore appetite and strength to the body.” 
Such particulars as are available lead to the conclusion that, 
in the early stages of society in India, the vice of drinking 
was general, and that the orgies of those days were very 
disgraceful. One of the many good results of Buddhism, 
however, appears to have been the diminution of drunkenness. 


10. The Social Evil and Polygamy.—Among the earliest 
disciples of Sakya Muni were “the wealthy courtesans of 
great cities.’ During the Greek and Roman period of Indian 
history the public women were employed as spies of the 
Government, those of cities being employed for this purpose 
by the civil authorities, those who followed camps, in other 
words, ‘‘ wrens” by the military inspectors. But what will 
be said to this? At the ancient town of Rajagriha, to the 
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north-east of the city, and in a crooked defile, the physician 
Jivaka erected a vihara or monastery in the garden of Amba- 
pati, a celebrated and very beautiful courtesan, and invited 
not only twelve hundred and fifty disciples of Buddha, 
but the sage himself to “receive her religious offerings.” 
Buddha accepted this invitation and received from the fair 
donor Amramaya the garden. The inference is clear that no 
disgrace was attached to the profession of a courtesan as such. 
During the Brahminic period the “ chief courtesan” of the 
city of Ujain was a person of great importance. It also 
appears that then the prosperity of the luxurious cities of 
India often depended upon the attractions of the lady who 
held that “proud pre-eminence,” and her power of alluring 
the rich nobles and merchants from the surrounding countries. 
Thus it is said ‘a princess of rare beauty and accomplish- 
ments was sometimes appointed to fill so equivocal a posi- 
tion.” Nor was the courtesan always unacknowledged by 
the wife, the Hindu drama indicating that ladies of that 
class occasionally were recognised as part of the domestic 
establishment, with such results to comfort and happiness as 
may be readily imagined. When, early in the eleventh 
century, Somnath was captured by Mahmud, five hundred 
damsels, many of whom were daughters of rajahs, were found 
dwelling therein, their occupation being to dance and sing 
before the idol pillar. Parents consecrate their daughters 
even nowadays to the service of the deity in particular 
temples, where these often become mistresses to the priests 
and lead a life of prostitution. 

With regard to the sanitary erect of polygamy in 
ancient Asiatic nations, they are thus described by Rawlinson: 
“ Polygamy destroys the domestic affections by diluting 
them; degrades and injures the moral character of those 
who give its tone to the nation; lowers the physical energy 
and renders the people self-indulgent and indolent. Among 
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the lower orders, feeling of self-respect becomes lost through 
taking money for their daughters from proprietors of harems ; 
they become the ready applauders of crime and the submis- 
sive victims of every kind of injustice and oppression.” 

11. Monastic Institutions —There appears every reason to 
believe that with the introduction of Buddhism monastic 
establishments were instituted with a hygienic object. Thus 
a large proportion of men who joined them were those who 
had been surfeited with pleasure, whose heaith had doubtless 
suffered thereby, and to whom a quiet regular manner of 
existence was in reality the best restorative. A strange 
mixture must those have formed who first took monastic vows! 
Besides those already mentioned, there were those without 
hope or joy in the world, voluptuaries, free-booters, filthy 
yogis, the healthy and the afflicted—omen predominated. 
In connection with temples of various kinds the remains 
of which have of late years been investigated, the extent 
and completeness of some. of their sanitary works furnish 
subject for wonder and admiration ; this more especially with 
regard to reservoirs and aqueducts or conduits in Western 
India. 

12. Personal Hygiene.—As in the Mosaic law, so the injunc- 
tions of the ancient Hindu sages with regard to matters of 
personal hygiene received the impress of religious ceremonies. 
Man was said to be like a coachman driving his own carriage; 
if this be well made and he continue to drive cautiously it 
will go a long time (100 years), but if he drives it upon bad 
roads the wheels will get injured and the carriage will soon 
get worn out. As a principal item under the present 
heading was personal cleanliness; the eyes of gods, so it was 
said, were too pure to behold wncleanness ; hence numerous cere- 
monies were instituted, the object of which was to maintain 
purity of the person and command over the bodily organs. 
Among the observances which come within the scope of this 
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paper are the following, namely, to rise from bed sometime 
before sunrise; to perform the functions of nature with 
the face towards the north; to clean the teeth, using for this 
purpose a fresh branch of the Melia azdiruchta (a bitter tonic) 
or Mimosa catechu (astringent), washing also the mouth and 
eyes; the teeth however not to be thus cleaned before the 
tenth year of age. It was forbidden to use a pot touched 
by persons defiled ; to eat rice cooked by, or have intercourse 
with, women of low caste,—both of which injunctions have a 
very obvious hygienic bearing. ‘T'he practice of anointing 
the body with oil was looked upon as conducive to health ; 
mustard or other fragrant oil was most frequently used 
for the purpose, but it was laid down that the body should 
not be anointed at the beginning of fever, an injunction 
that doubtless commends itself to physicians even at the 
present day. Hxercise was enjoined; for the sake of health 
limbs were to be shampooed, the nails, beard and moustaches 
and hair to be cut every fifth day, the hair to be combed and 
cleaned. Several kinds of baths were recommended; cold 
bathing removes the inordinate heat of the body, but if with 
very cold water in winter it deranges the “ phlegm and air,” 
in hot weather it increases the bile and blood ; bathing is not 
proper in diarrhoea ; bathing the feet removes impurities, 
local diseases and fatigue; then follow instructions as to the 
suitable times for bathing, having reference to business and 
eccupation of individuals. The warm-water bath is recom- 
mended for relieving pain, and in different kinds of fever. 
The vapor bath is similarly employed for both those purposes. 
in cloudy days exercise was not to be taken in the open air; 
the bed-room should be warmed with fire ; and persons should 
sleep on a charpoy. In autumn exercise is to be taken in the 
evening; sherbets and spirituous liquors are to be used. In 
winter the warm bath to be used and exercise taken in 
the morning. In spring the drinking water is to be 
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boiled ; spirituous liquors to be mixed with it; the warm 
bath to be used, and exercise taken. In the hot season light 
food and curries to be used; the cold bath and light dresses ; 
the body smeared with cooling aromatic applications; cool 
water to be used as drink, and sleep allowed during the day. 
Lastly, Charaka states that there are three means of preserv- 
ing life—proper food, sleep, and proper government of the 
senses and passions. 

13, Food.—As already observed, the inhabitants of ancient 
India were well-supplied with food as with other requirements. 
It is recorded of them in the sixth century before our era that 
they had abundant meansof subsistence; that they inhaled pure 
air and drank the very finest water. All kinds of fruit appear to 
have been cultivated ; in addition to cereals there were grown 
throughout the country much millet, pulse, rice and many 
other plants useful for food, all these being well-watered by 
the profusion of river streams—-a remark which, applied as it 
was to the Punjab and adjoiming districts, shows how different 
was then the conditions in this respect from what they now are. 
Famines were scarcely known ; and as two rainfalls occurred 
each year, so were two crops of cereals obtained. In the third 
century before our era guests of Sandracottus at Patna were 
treated to rice and different kinds of meat “ dressed in the 
Indian style,” that is, doubtless as curries much the same as 
at the present time. At that time a large portion of the 
agricultural produce of the empire was stored up in the 
royal granaries and disposed of partly in the maintenance 
of the army and civil administration, partly sold to the trading 
and manufacturing classes. About this time the sacrifice 
of animals in Buddhist India was prohibited, involving as 
it did the use of their flesh as food. It is however specially 
stated that the prohibition in question little affected the 
population of the Gangetic valley who had subsisted on 
grain and vegetables for unrecorded ages, although they had 
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always sacrificed animals to the gods, especially to the female 
deities, who, it is said, revelled in flesh-meat and strong 
liquors. F'a Hien described the food and some of the social 
conditions of the inhabitants of the territory between Agra 
and Kanouj. No one except the Chandalas, é.e., the very 
lowest class, killed any living thing or drank anything 
intoxicating ; there were no shambles and no wine shops. 

According to the earliest works on Hindu medicine minute 
rules with regard to food were laid down; a few examples of 
which follow. Pumpkins, mushrooms, bamboo-shoots, plums, 
dried vegetables, unleavened bread, pig’s flesh, salt, spirits 
when eaten or drunk with milk resemble poison ; rice which 
has sprouted, masha (Phaseolus radiatus), fat, honey, milk, 
jaggery when eaten with flesh of domestic or amphibious 
animals, or with fish, are so bad as to resemble poison ; 
milk with honey and vegetables in general should not 
be used together. According to Charaka there are six kinds 
of food, namely, soft food as rice; soft sweetmeats ; hard 
food that requires chewing to prepare it for digestion ; 
drinks, liquids that are lapped; and food that is sucked, as 
mangoes, sugar-cane, &c. Then there are six different kinds 
of food classified according to their taste; these are sweet, acid, 
salt, bitter, pungent, and astringent, regarding all of which 
minute rules arelaiddown. “ For ensuring good digestion, it 
is said, the passions must be regulated ; the person must sleep 
at night in a protected room; he must use warm water and. 
take bodily exercise ; such observances are considered to be 
most necessary to health.” ' 

Although in Vedic times there was no law against eating 
animal food, nevertheless as in the Mosaic Code, so Bhrigu 
the son of Manu, prohibited as food the flesh of pigs; among 
other articles of food similarly prohibited were garlic and 
onions, mushrooms and all vegetables raised in dung,—the 
object with regard to hog’s flesh being apparent, but it 
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is not with the onions and garlic; at any rate, that 
moderate, if not tolerably free indulgence in the “ pleasures 
of the table””—only that there do not appear then to have 
been tables—was permitted, is tolerably apparent from one 
of the injunctions having reference to this subject which may 
be here reproduced, namely, “‘ a virtuous moderation, eating 
meat, drinking fermented liquors produces signal compensa- 
tion.” The remark is peculiar. From the account given of 
the return voyage to China of Fah-Hien the circumstance is 
made tolerably evident that, although the principal food stores 
laid in for that voyage consisted of rice and fresh water, the 
value of fresh vegetables under such circumstances was well 
understood ; thus it is expressly stated that, when the ship 
in which he sailed touched at Ping-Tu-Chow, a supply of 
fresh water and of fresh vegetables was taken on board. 

14. Sleep—As with the modern Indians, so in ancient 
times, an approved maxim was “ early to bed and early to 
rise.” They slept upon a mat and used a small pillow, 
their bed being either upon the ground or on a charpoy accord- 
ing to circumstances. ‘There were various rules with regard 
to the position of the sleeper ; sleep was said to be promoted by 
tranquillity of mind, by music, working, anointing the body 
with oil, the use of the bath, by eating new rice, milk and 
ghee, by sherbets and spirits, and such articles as improve 
the health. | | 

15. Clothing.—The rules with regard to clothing were 
somewhat as follows: After bathing the body to be rubbed 
with a piece of clean cloth; silk and warm red clothes should 
be used in winter ; the clothes should be light, cool and thin 
during the hot weather; in rainy and cold weather warm 
white clothes of medium thickness should be used; care should 
be taken always to wear clean clothes, which is good for 
the skin, looks well, and promotes happiness and longevity. 
The turban defends the head from heat and cold, sandals 
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strengthen the feet and protect them. The wmbredla protects. 


the person from rain, wind and dust. A stick protects the 
person against beasts, and prevents fatigue. 

16. Physicians.—According to Hindu mythology one of 
the precious gifts obtained by the churning of the ocean by 
the gods or Devas and demons (giants) or Aswras was the 
physician in the person of Dhanvantari, carrying in his 
hand the water of life, Amrita, drunk by immortals. 
We also read that the physicians to the gods of the vedas 
were the two Aswins, sons of Surya, the sun, otherwise 
personifications respectively of dight and moisture. Dhanvan- 
tari called also Devadasa, having, it was said, practised 
medicine with great success in Heaven, descended to earth 
to cure men’s diseases, and to instruct them in preventive 
(hygiene), as well as in curative medicine. He subsequently 
became King of Kasi or Benares. 

The first member of the Vaidya or medical caste was 
of miraculous birth. Subsequently Manu laid down laws 
with reference to the science of medicine and its professors, 
the aptness of many of which must still be acknow- 
ledged. For example, he thus describes the necessary 
qualities of a medical student : He should be of respectable 
birth ; inquisitive, observant, not covetous, jealous nor lazy; he 
should be a philanthropist, and his disposition should be 
amiable and happy. The indications of such qualifications are 
an agreeable voice, a small tongue, eyes and nose straight, thin 
lips, teeth short which do not expose the gums, and thick hair 
which retains its vigor. As to his duties he should know the 
causes and varieties of disease and the means of preventing 
and curing them; he should be acquainted with his profes- 
sion; he should be acquainted with anatomy; some severe 
diseases are cured immediately by a good physician, but 
simple diseases are increased much by the want of early 
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twenty-seven centuries ago. He should perform his necessary 
purifications before visiting a patient in the morning, and 
then visit his patient in a clean place, not in one where 
there is hair, bones, spikes, stones, chaff, broken stone vessels, 
charcoal, nor in impure situations. 

Although according to Manu, among the official function- 
aries belonging to individual villages, the physician was enu- 
merated, the circumstance would appear tolerably evident 
that at the date of the Mahabharata the position held by 
him was not remarkable for its dignity; thus, when the 
citizens of Sringavera went out to meet Bharata, physicians 
were enumerated with bathmen, dealers in incense and 
distillers ; and yet by other allusions met with in history 
referring to that period, there is every reason to believe that 
professors of the healing art were held in high estimation. 

In the third century B.C., next in estimation to the priests 
of Buddha was the class of physicians engaged in the study 
of the “ Nature of man,” that is, of physiology. These lived 
frugally on rice and meal which were freely supplied to them 
by the people. One class of physicians at the same time 
were Sramans or hermits; these hereditarily engaged in 
curing the diseases of their fellowmen, and did not accept 
any recompense except the dole of food as above stated. It 
was about this time that Sakya Muni, while suffering from 
internal complaints, is believed to have been by his physician 
Jivaka treated by means of opium, the effects of which drug, 
if tradition is to be credited, first impressed the sage with the 
idea of Nirvana. The history of Jivaka is peculiar, the name 
means causing life; he studied in Benares and seems to have 
been household physician to ‘the great reformer” of that 
period. 

17. Theory of Disease.—The early theory regarding the 
origin of disease is somewhat thus: Mankind, as a conse- 
quence of wickedness, became divided into sects, ignorant, 
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restless, unhappy and afflicted with numerous diseases. 
According to the Atreya all diseases spring from men’s 
actions ; all resemble /e//, the curable as well asthe incurable. 
Among the predisposing causes of illness the following are 
enumerated, namely, carrying heavy weights, severe exercise, 
excesses, much study, falls, fast walking or other violent 
movements, using too much or unsuitable food, exposure to 
cold or to damp air, &e. With reference specially to fevers, 
they were considered to be caused by exposure to the morning 
sun while fasting, by fatigue, fear, grief or watching; by 
drinking stagnant water into which withered leaves have 
fallen, by visiting a new climate, the two latter causes having 
at the present time an additional interest attached to them in 
connection with existing theories of the origin of this large 
class of diseases. According to the same ancient work, the 
manifestation of disease depended upon derangement of 
the “ five elements,’ namely, ether, air, fire, water and earth ; 
so by the same theory restoration to health was effected by 
diminishing or increasing those that were deranged with 
reference to their indications. That the influence of local 
and climatorial influences was at the same time acknowledged ~ 
is evident from the heading of the fourth chapter of the Ayur 
Veda, namely, “‘ On the influence of soil and season, on 
age and temper, and on the influence of the winds.” 

Some of the rules laid down regarding the treatment of 
disease may not even now be altogether without their value. 
Thus a disease is to be examined by means of the five senses. 
Active treatment should not be employed in a slight disease, 
nor mild treatment in an acute disease. Should the treat- 
ment employed be doing no good, it should be changed, but 
when the symptoms are yielding under a particular plan of 
treatment it should be continued. According to Susruta, 
medicines given in small doses are like throwing a little 
water upon a large fire, which rather increases than dimin- 
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ishes if; if in too large doses they will be liable to produce 
other diseases. Medicine should be administered according 
to the strength and age of the patient, and nature and stage 
of the sickness. After the physician has visited a patient, 
should the disease be complicated, he must detail the symp- 
toms, and call in other physicians to consult as to their nature 
and treatment, a principle by no means unsuited even to the 
present period. 

18. Hygiene in Curative Treatment of Disease.—Among the 
instructions for physicians laid down in the early works 
already quoted is that on being first called to visit a patient 
his inquiries should be with regard to things eaten and other 
circumstances likely to have caused the disease; the signs of 
longevity, in other words, the physical condition of the person; 
the nature of the disease ; the seasons of the year; from 
what country the patient came ; his temperament ; the food he 
had been accustomed to and so on. The treatment is begun 
by strict injunctions with regard to the diet to be taken, 
the principle having been adopted by the ancient Hindu 
physicians that, “if a patient does not attend to his diet a 
hundred good medicines will not remove the disease ;” hence 
they were directed to be careful with regard to diet according 
to season, and the kind of vessels used by them. In the 
fourth century of the present era the Indian physicians are 
said to have mistrusted powerful remedies in the treatment 
of disease and to have placed their chief trust in diet, regimen 
and external applications. 


I1.—ARMY HYGIENE. 


1. Soldiers.—During the Vedic and Brahmanic periods 

there existed a distinct class of warriors altogether separate 

from the civil population. In the latter of those periods the — 

standing army was composed of the soldier caste, that is 

Kshatriyas, the merchants of the Vaisyas, the agriculturists 
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of the Sudras. Then, as in the time of Bharata, the regular 
army was paid, clothed and fed by the State, and all so 
hberally that soldiers could with ease support themselves and 
others. On service they were accompanied by their wives 
and families. In war they were prohibited from molesting 
the husbandman ; hence it was said, while the former were 
engaged fighting and killing each other as they could, the 
latter might be seen close by tranquilly pursuing their 
work, perhaps ploughing or gathering in their harvest, 
or pruning trees, or reaping their crops. ‘The contrast 
is remarkable as compared with war during the latter 
quarter of the nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
In times of peace they underwent their dril/, they employed 
their time in hunting and athletics, gambling with dice, 
or pursued romantic and often lawless amours; in fact, 
not very unlike what one reads of with regard to the 
military classes of certain advanced countries at the present 
time. In the third century B.C., the army of Sandracottus 
was “‘ not composed of contributions from feudatory princes, 
but was a vast standing camp maintained solely at the 
expense ofthe king.”  Mobihzation was then an easy matter, 
for the troops were always in a state of readiness to start 
on an expedition “ furnished with all that was required 
throughout the campaign.” In the seventh century, accord- 
ing to one account armies were raised according to the 
necessities of the state, soldiers being encouraged to enlist 
by promises of large rewards. This account however con- 
flicts with that given by F'a-Hien. 

Young Kshatriyas, that ismen of the ‘soldier caste, were 
trained to fight with their fists, to wrestle with their legs and 
arms, to throw stones and brandish clubs. At a later period 
they were taught to shoot with bows and arrows, to throw the 
quoit or chakra (in which art the Sikhs excelled up to the date of 
our wars against that power in 1845 and 1848), to wield swords 
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and spears, to tame horses and elephants, and to drive in 
chariots. Thus, having reference to the conditions of the 
period, the circumstance is tolerably clear that great attention 


| was paid to the drill and training of troops in ancient India. 


The relative value of old and of young soldiers was per- 
fectly demonstrated during the expedition of Alexander to 
the Punjab, the army with which he successfully met Porus 
having consisted of veterans inured to battle; the circum- 
stance however still bears its lesson that the same army, 
worn out by fatigue and sickness, absolutely refused to 
advance from the banks of the Jhelum to Palibothra, that is 
Patna, as that great commander originally intended. Had 
his ranks been reinforced, and more ample provision for his 
sick and wounded existed, there is every reason to believe 
that his original intention would have been carried out. 

2. Uniform.—That soldiers wore a particular dress or 
uniform in the time of the Mahabharata appears to be placed 
beyond doubt. Thus in the great war for the restoration of 
the Pandavas the respective armies wore armour, and were 
otherwise well dressed. Babhruvahana, Rajah of Manipura, 
en the occasion of being visited by his father Arjuna, ordered 
that all his troops should be in readiness in their parade dresses, 
also that all the men and women of that city should go out 
in procession, and, according to the record, a very gorgeous 
procession thus took place. The ancient armour alluded to 
appears to have for the last time been represented in the 
chain mail worn by the Khalsa soldiers during the Punjab 
wars of 1845 and 1848 ; the more usual wniform, alluded to as 
the quilted jackets, is still seen in the north of India. 

3. Hations.—The scale of food, particularly during war, 
appears to have been peculiarly liberal. Thus when Bhima 
started for his battle against the Asura, his provisions were 
a waggon load of kichri (rice and dholl, Cajanus Indica) a 
fine buffalo, and a huge jar of ghee, that is clarified butter. 
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Here is symbolized the first war by the Aryans against the 
aboriginal or Turanian inhabitants of North-Western India. 
The ordinary food of the Kshatriya of the Vedic Aryans, so 
far from consisting of the simple diet of the rishis, was such 
articles as roasted horse-flesh and venison dried in the sun; 
their beverages were fermented liquors and strong wine, or 
rather spirits. 

4, Beverages.—There is no doubt the military classes 
among the Vedic Aryans were immoderately given to drink. 
Among the very earliest characteristics of the &shatriyas, 
was that ‘they revelled in fermented liquors,” and probably 
also in strong wine. The Marattas, as a preparation for 
battle, not only made themselves intoxicated, but also 
rendered their elephants so. But in those days excesses of 
all kinds appear to have been the fashion of the time, not only 
among the military, but also among the civil classes. 

5. Forts—The hygienic rules regarding forts were dis- 
tinctly laid down, albeit they were not what would now 
be considered very complete. In the Ramayana the state- 
ment occurs that such positions should be supplied with 
weapons, money, grain, beasts, Brahmins, engines (artillery ?), 
grass and water, the latter an important requirement as it 
still is. Palibothra in the time of Sandracottus is given 
as an example; the history of that city being, it is 
said, traceable back to the Indian Hercules, that is 
Balakrishna, brother of Krishna Belus or Baldeo. That 
fortress was of the shape of a parallelogram; it was girded with 
a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for.the discharge of 
arrows ; it had a ditch in front, probably communicating 
with the river, for defence and for receiving the sewage of 
the city. Such appears to have been the state of that place 
from about 1000 B.C. to A.D. 600 when it was destroyed : 
and, considering the succession of seasons and the present 
conditions, meteorological and otherwise in Behar, little gift 
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of imagination seems necessary to form an idea of how 
offensive old Palibothra must have been. Tientsin in 1861 
supplied an apt illustration to our officers and troops, who 
during that and the previous year occupied that port situated 
in Petchili not far from Peking. 

6. Armies on the march.—During the Vedic period an 
army on the march presented a motley appearance. Taking 
Krishna’s following as an example, there were in his camp 
an indefinite number of tradesmen and artisans, of women 
of the lowest character, gay women, flower women, milk 
women, serpent charmers, monkey leaders, all kinds of pedlers 
and show men,—all, be it observed, presenting elements 
the most favorable for the development and propagation of 
epidemic disease. When many centuries afterwards Sandra- 
cottus started from Palibothra, whether on a hunting or 
warlike expedition, he was attended by Yavana women, 
armed with bows in their hands and wearing garlands of 
wild flowers. On such occasions soldiers were supplied by 
the State with horses, elephants and waggons, all being 
returned by them (or accounted for ?) after a campaign. 
Every elephant carried four men, namely, the driver and 
three archers; every chariot three men, namely, the driver 
and two fighting men. On the line of march these chariots 
were drawn by oxen, the horses belonging to them being held 
by a halter, so that their spirit might not be damped or their 
legs chafed and inflamed. Just before action the bullocks 
were taken from the chariots, and the horses then yoked to 
them. | | 

In later times the march of an Indian army has been thus 
described: “In their march and encampment there is the 
utmost confusion ; when it is necessary to halt, the great object 
is the facility of getting water; a large supply is not every- 
where to be obtained, particularly at certain times of the year, 
and whole armies have been reduced to the greatest distress 
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by being deprived even fora short time of this necessity. 
On arriving at camp a great flag leads the columns; each 
division takes up its position beyond the standard without 
regularity or order; the chief pitches his tent in the midst 
of his party, the men being arranged around without order 
or regularity ; their shelter such only as can be extemporised 
by mats, grass or branches. In an army in movement the 
utmost profligacy prevailed; the establishments known in 
Bengal as la/ bazaars existed in every camp and were freely 
resorted to, the generals making by them a source of profit ; 
among the followers were mountebanks, magicians, fortune- 
tellers, thieves, beggars and all sorts of wseless mouths, so that 
to an army of 25,000 fighting men there was a following of 
some 200,000 persons, or even upwards. In fact as were the 
armies of India in the most ancient times regarding which 
we have a history, as were those of England in the times of 
the Crusades, so in India they continued to be even up to the 
time when ved became the color upon the map of each succeed- 
ing province. 

7. Camps.—In Vedic and Brahmanic times, as in those of 
more recent date, camps speedily became offensive. Even 
then however there was at least one class of persons in India 
to whom evil smells, and consequently standing camps, were 
an abomination; and of whom it is related that “they were 
distressed with things of evil smell.” In selecting camp- 
grounds great consideration was paid to the vicinity of whole- 
some water; thus in the story of Damayanti and Nala,a 
caravan is described as encamping by a pleasant lake fragrant 
with lotus flowers, that is Nymphea lotus, which is still venera- 
ted by Hindus. From this circumstance it would seem that 
the fact was then understood that stagnant water was rendered 
non-malarious by means of living vegetation in it. 

The following particulars regarding a camp are taken from 
the story of Mahabarata, namely, a level and fertile spot 
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abounding with fodder and fuel, not trespassing upon burial- 
grounds, temples, places of pilgrimage or hermitages of holy 
men; the site to be commodious, agreeable and well watered. 
The ground was measured for the camp, carrying it on one 
side along the sacred river Kurukshetra which was flowing 
‘‘with pure and salubrious waters undefiled by mud and 
sand;” this done, Kesava directed a deep ditch to be dug on 
the other sides for the greater security of the camp. The 
army then marched into the enclosed space and “were 
arranged agreeably to the precepts which regulate the prac- 
tice of encampment.” Whatever was proper to do on such 
occasions Kesava commanded to be executed; stores of fire- 
wood and of all necessaries for eating and drinking were 
provided ; large and handsome tents were erected severally for 
the chiefs; artificers dexterous in various handicrafts were 
there in numbers, and shki/ful surgeons were in attendance 
well provided with the means for healing wounds; quantities 
of honey and of ghee, and resin and fuel, and piles of bows 
and arrows were heaped up like mountains, and Yudishthira 
took care that,in every tent, fodder (food), fuel and water were 
abundantly provided. Great “‘engines of war,” iron shafts, 
spears, axes, bows, arrows, drivers and elephants like moun- 
tains,armed with spikes and covered with harnessings of iron 
mail, were beheld in the camp by hundreds and thousands. 
When the Pandavas knew that their friends had taken up 
their respective quarters, they removed with their own 
divisions to their several stations, and the kings, their allies, 
in order to secure their triumph, “ observed in their encamp- 
ment the strict rules of self-denial, liberality and religion.” 
From these particulars it is evident that a considerable degree 
of system and regularity was observed in the armies of those 
far-away-days; details do not however appear to be handed 
down with regard to arrangements now deemed essential in 
connection with military encampments. 
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In the camp of Sandracottus, several centuries later, it is 
recorded that the greatest regularity prevailed; his armies’ 
consisted, it is said, of four hundred thousand men, yet his 
camps were maintained in good order and discipline; no 
useless or disorderly multitudes were tolerated in them, and 
it is particularly mentioned that theft was extremely rare. 

8. Rules of Combat.—In battle the proceedings of the oppos- 
ing parties were after this manner. The Aawravas and the 
Pandavas sallied from their respective camps each morning ; 
they engaged each other in masses and by single contests ; 
the survivors on either side returned to their respective camps 
at sunset and passed the night in perfect security. As to 
their actual manner of fighting ata distance, each of the 
contending forces sent showers of arrows at each other; at 
closer quarters men fought each other with clubs, knives or 
swords and clenched fists; they cut and hewed and wrestled 
and kicked until the conqueror threw down his adversary ; 
he then severed the head from the body, carried off the ghastly 
trophy, sometimes drinking the dripping blood as he went. 

So long as men were actually engaged in actual combat, as 
we learn of the armies of Arjuna and Krishna, their rule 
was to slay or be slain, but ‘when we leave off fighting our 
people and your people are free to mess together and may 
come and go to each other’s quarters and hold conference 
together.” Fugitives, suppliants, drummers and chariot- 
drivers were treated as non-combatants and not slain. Horse- 
men were expected to fight with horsemen, riders on elephants 
with riders on elephants, warriors in chariots with warriors 
in chariots, foot-men with foot-men. For aman to take up 
. arms against another without first giving warning was deemed 
unfair; the use of a poisoned or barbed arrow was held to be 
against the laws of Manu; it was contrary to rule for a third 
person to interfere between two while engaged against each 
other in the actual fight. Quarter was given to women, to 
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soldiers who had lost their coats of mail, to those disarmed, or 
wounded or “terrified” or running away. To the modern 
substitute for neutrality as practised in Vedic times the 
“Convention of Geneva” is applied in token of its recent 
introduction as a result of very far advanced civilization. But 
to the principle of non-interference between two warriors while 
engaged against each other no modern name is applicable, the 
principle itself having been ages ago swept away in the onward 
march from barbarism. The wounded and the dead were left 
upon the field except in the comparatively rare instances of 
chiefs and men of special rank; these were removed from the 
field but by no means in every case; so we read that in some 
cases a guard was mounted over a wounded warrior as he lay 
upon the field, and so continued during seven days, at the end 
of which time death came to his rescue. According to the other 
principles of war, followed on the same occasion, an enemy 
when wounded was to be sears in the enemy’s country or 
sent to his home. 

The dead are said in some instances to have lain on the 
field unburied during eighteen days, at the end of which 
time, considering an Indian climate, birds and beasts of prey, 
little more than skeletons could have remained. The dead 
were burnt upon the field. The bodies of chiefs, being first 
wrapped in fine funeral cloths, were incinerated, their pyre 
composed of sandal and other odoriferous woods and sweet 
oils. The bodies of the ordinary classes were wrapped in 
eloths of coarser materials, their pyres composed of faggots 
and acommoner quality of oil. After a battle, carts were 
employed to convey burning materials for the above purposes 
to the field. 

9. Surgeons.—On the occasion of the battle between Babhru- 
vahana of Manipura and his father Arjuna, when the latter 
was, defeated, Chitrangada, the mother of the former, hearing 
that among the chieftains taken prisoners was Pradyumna, 
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son of Krishna, sent surgeons to dress their wounds, placed 
them in handsome apartments, and entertained them with 
food and sweetmeats ; in fact, established ambulances for 
them, as similar establishments of help are presently named. 


Although the following instructions had reference chiefly to 
physicians, they are considered as more appropriate in this 
place as coming within the sphere of the army medical 
officer or surgeon, namely: “ The duties of a physician, when 
a rajah travelled, was to point out the road, that is, route by 
which he was to proceed, also the water and shelter for the 
accompanying troops or followers and for the elephants. He 
should live near the rajah; his care should extend to 
the water and food of the army as well as of the beasts of 
burthen which the enemy may endeavor to destroy by poison, 
and, itis added, the good physician may detect this, and be 
the means of saving the army.”’ With regard however to 
the more immediate duties of a surgeon in war they appear 
to have been but slight in the time of the Ramayana; thus 
Sushena, physician in the army of Hanuman, treated the troops 
who were wounded in the fight which led to the capture of 
Ravana in Lunka, that is Ceylon, by means of herbs which, 
having beaten and made into a paste, he then applied. 


Susruta, like Machaon, appears to have in some measure at 
least performed and taught the duties of an army surgeon. 
Thus in the Ayur Veda, of which he is believed to have been 
the author, there are instructions with regard to the influence 
of the weather on health, on the regimen of patients suffering 
from surgical diseases, besides dissertations on the prepara- 
tions required for accompanying a rajah in war, on the 
difference of climates, a description of fluids, and on different 
preparations and articles of food, besides a chapter on toxi- 
cology and one on intoxication, the whole, in fact, forming a 
compendium in which are included questions of sanitation 
which some so-called “Sanitary reformers’? would have us 
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believe have only quite lately been enunciated by themselves 
for the first time in history. 

10. Hill Sanitaria.—In the history of the early Aryan 
invasion of India a remarkable example occurs of the utili- 
zation of hill stations as a sanitary measure for troops. No 
doubt the story is to a great extent mythical, but like the major- 
ity of tales belonging to the same category, may have some 
degree of foundation in fact. Thus, then, it is stated that 
through the great heat a pestilence broke out among the troops 
of Dionysos while be occupied Upper India. To prevent 
the spreading of the pestilence Dionysos dispatched his 
soldiers from the plains to the hills, which were taken by 
force and held for this purpose. Here the soldiers recruited 
their health by the cool breezes and by the water that flowed 
fresh from the fountains. 

Much later, in the time of Hiouen Thsang, some traces of 
such sanitaria seem to have still existed. An Indian army 
was stationed in these mountains, moving about here and 
there, while the soldiers were recruiting their health in these 
healthy parts. The inhabitants of the country—which is 
identical with the modern Afghanistan—wore felt garments, 
in summer they sought the cool of the mountains, and in 
winter dispersed themselves among the villages. 


C. A. Gorpon. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF MAMANDUR IN NORTH 
ARCOT DISTRICT. 


Srx miles south of Conjeveram is the village of Mamandir, in 
the Arcot Taluk of North Arcot, chiefly known in connection 
with its large and picturesque tank, which irrigates the lands 
of seventeen villages in addition to those of Mamandir itself. 
From the surface of the level plain which forms the Taluk 
of Arcot, and extends into the neighbouring district of 
Chingleput, rises a small cluster of granite hills composed, for 
the most part, of boulders heaped upon one another in wild 
confusion. ‘The principal elevations of this group have been 
linked together by an earthen rampart, and a large tank has 
thus been formed. From the surface of the waterspread, 
which, when the tank is full, covers about eight square 
miles, rise a number of rocky islets frequented during the 
cold season by flocks of water-fowl. The Vellore hills, with 
the Jewadies behind them, form a charming background in 
the distant west, and Mamandir would be worth a visit on 
account of its natural beauties, even if it possessed no other 
attractions. 

But what makes the place chiefly interesting is probably 
known but to a few: and a description of the antiquities to 
be found here may be found not uninteresting. They consist 
of rock-cut chambers, dolmens of a somewhat peculiar 
construction, and inscriptions upon rock and stone which. are 
more or less ancient. 
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The rock-cut caves are four in number, each facing 
towards the east, and excavated in the face of the hills which 
support the bund of the tank upon its southern side. The 
two first reached from Conjeveram are within a few yards of 
one another and similar in size. The face of the rock having 
been cut perpendicularly, a narrow ledge has been formed, 
behind which the chambers stand, each having two pillars 
supporting the roof, and cut at the top into the form of corbels 
with a second and corresponding couple within. The dimen- 
sions of the chambers are 20 feet broad, by 10 feet deep, and 
7 feet high, each pillar being 2 feet square. 

The pillars of the first chamber are ornamented with lotus 
flowers cut in low relief, and in the middle of the rock behind 
them is a small doorway, 2 feet broad, leading into a cell 
about a yard square and 5 feet high, at the back of which 
stands a low ledge with a hollow in the centre, probably for 
the reception of an image. In the left hand side are the 
remains of an inscription in strange letters which are unknown 
to the learned of the neighbourhood, but which appear to be 
ancient Canarese (?). The face of the rock has either flaked 
or been broken off, so that the major portion of the inscription 
has been obliterated. | 

The other chamber has pillars without ornament of any sort, 
but it leads to three posterior cells similar to that already 
described. The space between the doorways has been 
divided into six panels, each containing a human figure 4 feet 
high, very roughly cut in relief. The two on the left clearly 
represent males, since they are bearded ; those in the middle 
seem intended for females, judging from the face, and head- 
dress arranged in large rolls on either side with a great pile 
above the crown. The remaining sculptures are clearly 
female, but all six are very roughly executed, neither fingers 
nor toes being delineated. Upon the side walls are inscriptions 
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in Tamil and Grantham, mixed with a few unknown 
characters ; but the sounds’ expressed by the known letters 
convey no meaning, although the Tamil word “ Velakku”’ 
(light) occurs more than once. ‘These seem more modern than 
the writing met with in the first chamber. 

About a quarter of a mile further to the south occur the 
largest of the excavations, the plan of which is represented 
on a fly leaf. 

It is constructed on the same principles as the smaller 
works, but has evidently never been finished, for a beginning 
has been made on the southern side of the rock to drive 
galleries to meet the interior corridors, and the walls have no 
inscriptions. Asin the smaller halls, each doorway has a 
couple of steps leading up toit, and ornamental cornices are 
carved just above the floor and below the roof. On either 
side of the sill, hollows have been let into the stone with 
corresponding ones above, evidently for the purpose of fixing 
wooden doors. 

The fourth excavation calls for little notice. It is on the 
same scale as the two first, and has never been completed. 

All these caves are, by the people, attributed to the five 
Pandavas and called the Pancha Pandava Dévals, but a very 
similar excavation five miles south-east of the town of Arcot, 
on a hill called the Pancha Pandava malai, bears evidences of 
having been the work of Jains, for a representation of one of 
the objects of their worship is cut upon the rock just above 
the entrance, and other figurescf the same kind occur 
elsewhere upon the hill. It may, therefore, be safely con- 
cluded that the Mamandir caves owe their origin to the Jains, 
who are known to have flourished, many centuries ago, in 
Conjeveram and the country round it. In the taluks of Arcot 
and Wandiwash they are still numerous, but have no 
knowledge of their previous history, only retaining, in 
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common with the Brahmans, traditions of the cruel perse- 
eutions to which they were subjected by the latter. In 
the time of their prosperity the Mamandir hills were doubt- 
less the resort of a party of Jain monks, who occupied 
themselves in cutting out of the rock retreats, in which they 
might erect their idols, and apply themselves to worship and 
meditation protected from the sun and rain. 

Leaving the caves, and returning northwards towards the 
village, the path leads among boulders fantastically arranged 
below the tank bund. At first sight there is nothing remark- 
able about their appearance, but a closer examination reveals 
the fact that many form those strange monumental sepulchres 
called cromlechs or dolmens, which are frequently found in 
Southern India. The ordinary dolmen is constructed of six 
flat quarried stones, forming a cubical chamber, and in the 
eastern wall is invariably cut a circular aperture about 18 
inches in diameter. The specimens found at Mamandiar, 
however, have a character of their own. Many of them have 
fallen into ruin, but one close to the path isin a good state 
of preservation, and affords a good example of what all were. 
It is rectangular in shape, the dimensions of the enclosed 
chamber being 10 feet square, with a height above the soil of 
rather more than 3 feet. Excavation to a depth of 3 feet more 
failed to reach the flooring stone, and the rapid percolation of 
water from the adjacent paddy fields made further trial 
impossible. The roof is a gigantic mass of granite, evidently 
not quarried, measuring 12 feet each way with a thickness of 
a foot at the edges, and more than 2 feet in the middle. 
This enormous mass has been raised upon several upright 
stones, some 10 inches thick, which are buried in the soil to an 
unknown depth, and are roughly fitted one by the side of the 
other. No attempt has been made to shape them artificially 
that the joints may meet closely, but the numerous interstices 
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are filled with small stones mixed with clay or other soil. The 
wall upon the eastern side presents a door-lke opening, about 
20 inches wide, between the stones which close that side. 
The other dolmens which are observable in this spot are 
generally smaller than the one described, but the great size 
and thickness of the roofing stone in each excites surprise 
andmakes them even more wonderful than the ordinary 
structures of the kind in which the roof is made of a flat slab 
only 8 or 10 inches in thickness. Fine collections of the 
usual style of dolmens may be found three or four miles 
north-east of Chittir in a valley near the village of Kalava- 
gunta, andagain near Bapanattam in the Palmanér Taluk, 
in both of which places nearly a square mile of country is 
covered with these ancient sepulchres, arranged in parallel 
lines, and presenting the appearance of a deserted pigmy city. 
Like the caves, the dolmens are, by the people, ascribed 
to the Pandavas, being called Pandava temples. Nothing 
appears to have been yet discovered regarding their origin, but 
it is a curious coincidence that the Kuruba shepherds, who 
are found in large numbers on the plateau, which forms the 
west of the North Arcot District, still erect dolmens upon a 
small scale. Their temples are surrounded by a low wall 
of stones enclosing a small extent of land covered with such 
monuments, constructed with only three walls and a roof 
each formed of a single flat stone. The fourth side is open 
instead of having another wall with the central aperture. . 
They explain that upon the death of the head (Goudu) of any 
of their clans, one of these structures is raised, but not over 
the spot where his body is buried. Itis merely a memento 
of him, and here offerings are made, and worship performed 
at intervals for the rest of his soul. The Kurubas are identi- 
cal with the Kurumbas of the plain country, the home 
language of each being Canarese; and Conjeveram being 
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known to have been the capital of the Pallava rajahs, who 
were Kurumbas, it is perhaps not unlikely that the dolmens 
were the work of that people. Again, the Kurumbas of 
Conjeveram became converts to Buddhism, and had many 
monasteries at their capital, so that we may credit the same 
race with the various cuttings in rocks which are found in 
North Arcot and elsewhere. One temple of this kind now 
exists near Mélpady in the Chitttir Taluk, admitted locally 
to have been a Jain shrine, and proved to have been such 
by sculptures close to it, A sthalapuranam of the neighbour- 
hood refers to a Korava (probably Kurumba) king as 
reigning in ancient times near Mélpady, which to some 
extent corroborates the suggestion that the Kurumbas were 
the authors of our rock cuttings. 

The only other objects of interest at Mamandir are four 
inscriptions. Three of these are upon stone slabs, now buried 
side by side in the tank bund. The upper lines being 
uncovered exhibit writing in Telugu, Grantham, and Déva- 
nagari, all clearly of no ancient date, and probably giving 
the name of the constructor of the tank, and the date. One 
Damal Venkatapati Naidu is popularly believed to have 
formed the bund, and called the tank Chennasagaram, a name 
still attached to it. Heis described as the same person who 
gave its name to Madras (Chennapatnam). If so, he must, of 
course, have been that Damerla Venkatapati Naidu, Rajah 
of Kalahasti, who, in 1639, ceded Madras to the Company, 
stipulating that it should be called after his father Chennappa 
Naidu, whose name he seems also to have attached to 
Mamandir tank. 

The last inscription is a very lengthy one, upon a great 
granite boulder near the base of one of the hills, and close 
to the water’s edge, in the limits of the village of Disi, which 
lies north of Mamandtr. Therock is more than 20 feet long, 
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15 feet high, and 12 feet deep, and upon all sides of it are 
inscribed Tamil and Grantham characters intermixed. The 
language is Tamil and is easily understood, and the record 
relates to a grant of land, in 8.8. 1505, to the head of a Math in 
Conjeveram by Sri Ranga Vira Maharajah Raghuvira, Rajah 
of Chandragiri, who styles himself ‘“‘ Lord of the universe 
and of the country which lies between the northern, southern, 
eastern, and western seas.” 


M.C.S. 
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ON THE NAMES OF PLACES IN TANJORE. 


Tue following list of place-names was collected during the 
camping season of 1877-78 whilst conducting the Madras Coast 
Series of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India through 
the Tanjore District. My prime object was to find out by 
personal inquiry on the spot the correct vernacular form of 
all the names of places that I must submit to the Surveyor 
General for publication on the charts and records of the work. 
The list comprises, therefore, the names of all the survey 
stations, the topographical features of the ground mentioned 
in describing them, the surrounding villages, and the divisions 
of the district to which they belong. A few other names 
of interest met with are also included.! 

The English seem peculiarly unhappy in their rendering of 
Indian proper names. Most of them would perhaps admit so 
much, but yet be quite averse to learn and adopt any system 
of transliteration or orthography by which alone the stigma 
may be removed. ‘The earlier sheets of the engraved map of 
the country—the Indian Atlas—are covered with irregularities 
of orthography and mistakes, many of them misleading and 
often extremely ludicrous. Some of them are due to the 
ignorance of the engraver in London and the bad writing of 
the manuscript, but had there been any uniform or acknow- 
ledged system of orthography, the copyist might have detected 


1 The remarks and etymologies here offered must be regarded as crude 
suggestions by the way, and not as having any pretensions to scholarship 
or independent research. They are simply a desultory collection made by a 
travelling official in a certain locality, during a busy tour of a few months. 
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the errors or idiosyncrasies of the writer instead of perpetu- 
ating them, especially if he had possessed lists for reference, 
such as is here offered, only properly completed and corrected. 
The Government has now determined to adopt a system, and 
if it will adhere to it and carry it out consistently in all official 
publications and departments, the coming generation will fall 
into the way of it insensibly and with greater ease (?) than the 
present and past generations have enjoyed in acquiring the 
unsystematic practice hitherto current, so that we may now 
hope that the literature of the future will be free from the 
blunders and irregularities that now disgrace that of the past 
and so puzzle the new-comer and the foreigner. An attempt 
has been made in this paper to carry out the approved system 
of transliteration, but the first gazette of the Madras Govern- 
ment on the subject (dated 20th August 1878) was so 
lamentably defective that its application to Tamil names was 
very uncertain, and even the amended publication in a new and 
revised gazette leaves much to be desired. 

Besides obtaining the correct form of each name and so 
helping to improve our maps, I thought that such a list as 
this might prove of some use to the gazetteer (compiler) and 
historical writer, and of interest to the traveller, the ethnolo- 
gical inquirer, the ordinary reader and writer, and most of 
all to the mapmaker; also to any one else curious in such 
matters, as throwing light on the history and circumstances 
of the inhabitants, on the physical features of the country 
they dwellin, the language they speak, and the race they - 
belong to. . 

All proper names were, or were originally derived from, 
words or sounds having a meaning ; but process of time and 
the long continued wear and tear of familiar use have 
rubbed off the corners that were rough to the tongue, and 
have run together the lquid parts that most easily coalesced. 
With the original form the meaning has also been lost, 
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and it is generally very difficult, often impossible, to discover 
them. Still local circumstances and traditions occasionally 
point to the true etymology whence the original form may be 
approximately reconstructed or fairly guessed at; but there is 
avery general impression that the tradition itself has been 
often invented to account for the name. It is not, therefore, 
to be supposed that the names here given and their etymology 
are correct ; but they may be accepted as the current local 
usage and traditional explanation as given by the village 
elders questioned on the subject. Their answers were some- 
times contradictory ; some declaring the name had no root- 
meaning whatever, nor ever had any, but was simply the 
proper name which they and their forefathers had used from 
the very beginning ; whilst others were as quick in giving a 
ready-made derivation or explanation of which several were 
frequently forthcoming for the same name. A few only 
here and there offered a reasonable origin, explaining the 
gradual corruptions and contractions that the name in ques- 
tion had undergone, and appealing to the authority of existing 
or well-known facts, or to history that could be consulted for 
confirmation. ‘These were perhaps the modern instances upon 
which also further light was to be had from the Sanskrit name 
of the village temple or name of the local deity, to whom its 
chief shrine was dedicated, as told in the Sthalapurana or local 
history. 

The evidence of persons from adjacent villages was often 
taken, and the name itself was taken down in the vernacular 
(Tamil) on the spot in the handwriting of a resident who could 
write, usually the headman (Maniyakaran), the chief village 
officer (Munsif), or the village accountant (Kanakkappillai). 

I have prefaced the list of place-names with a few general 
remarks upon the results I have arrived at, and have appended 
a classified tabular statement of the characteristic adjuncts of 
the proper names. This is followed by some notes on the 
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onomatology of the South Tanjore country beyond the Kavéri 
delta, gathered from the lists that were made during my 
absence from India in 1876-77, and though I did not visit 
that part of the country myself, I have reason to believe they 
may be relied on as correct so far as they go. 


Finally I have added a classified list of the common appel- 
lative adjuncts to the proper names of places usually met 
with in the Tamil country, with their signification so far as I 
have been able to learn it. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PLACE-NAMES FOUND 
IN THE KAVERI DELTA, TANJORE. 


From an inspection of the maps of the district and of the lists 
of place-names here given, the following facts may be gathered :— 


I.—ToProGRAPHyY. 


(1.) That the delta has many rivers and canals, by the frequency 
piestion: of the following adjuncts meaning river, canal, 
&c. :—dar or aru, kal, kanni, vaykkal, vettar.’ 
(2.) That itis highly cultivated with rice fields, gardens, groves 
and plantations, by the following :—chey, 
kollai, marudir, nellir, pulam, pind, toppu, 


tottam, vanam, vayal, véli. 


Cultivation. 


(3.) That the country is low and flat, especially towards the 
sea, by the frequency of the following:— | 
karai, kottagam, kuli, madugu, padugai, 
pallam, paravai, vayal, veli. 
(4.) That there are no hills, mounds, or soos as shown by the 
general absence of names signifying hill, &¢. :-— 
Absence of hills agchalam, giri, “kun(d)ru, malai, &c.; also of 
and of mounds an es . 
rocks. kal, karadu, kunnam, médu, parai, parambu, 
tedal, tittu, &e. 


Country flat. 


* For the significations see pp. 87, 92. 
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(5.) That there is a remarkable absence of tanks and reservoirs 
in the deltaic portion of the country, these 
Absence of arti- 3 : Saas 
ficial tanks ang being generally quite unnecessary for irriga- 
or Pe tion on account of the numerous river channels 
and canals. This is shown by the absence of 
the following names meaning tank, reservoir, &c. :-—éndal, Gri, 
kammay, kulam, kuttai, samudram, tadagam, tangal, tiruni. 
There are many tanks in the towns, but few places are named 
from them. 


II].—PorvuLaTION AND RELIGION. 


(1.) The presence and preponderance of Brahman influence in 
Brahman preva- the best part of the district is shown by the 
lence. following adjuncts :—agaram, agraram, aiyan, 
isvara, kovil, mangalam, pappan, Perumal, puram, svami, Tiru. 
Also by the familiar Brahmanical proper names :— 
Chandrapadi, Harischandranadi, Gopalpuram, Kalydanapuram, 
Kistnadpuram, (for Hrishnapuram,) Kuttalam, 
ieee eee Mahadéevi-pattanam, Mahalingam, Papandsam (or 
| Pivavinasi), Perumal, Pushpavanam, Raghunatha- 
puram, Raimasvami, Raémésvaram (also called Tiruva ltamesvaram), 
Ranganathapuram, _Somesvarapuram, Srirangam,  — Tenkasi, 
Tivupalturai Tirupivanan, Vedaranyam, many of which are to be 
found in the most fertile parts of Southern India, in the great 
river basins and deltas where the chief Brahman communities 
are found, in Tinnevelly and Madura, on the rivers Tamraparni 
and Vaigai, as well as on the Kavéri. 
(2.) A number of cow-names seem to point toa prevalence of 
« ‘‘cowcult;”? a few of these are as follows :— 
Atalaiyir, Avir, Gdpalsamudram,* Komal, 
Kovindagudi,' Kovir, Pattiévaran, (and ? Kénir).3 
(3.) A relic of the former prevalence of tree and serpent 
_._ worship is to be found in a remarkable group 
Trace of tree and 2 . . ae 
serpent worship, Of Naga names, which runs in a line from 
Nagir and Nagapattanam (‘‘ Nagore”’ and 


Cow-names. 


3 Some names should also be referred to Krishna, who is worshipped as a 
cowherd.—G. QO. 
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Negapatam’”’) on the coast as far inland as_ Trichinopoly. 
Nagapattanam has only recently lost a last Buddhist or Jaina 
relic, in the removal by French Jesuits of the old so-called 
‘Jain Pagoda.” 

(4.) The serpent names are as follows :—Nagai, Nagakkudi, 
Nagalur,* Nagalpiindi,t Nagamangalam (bis), 
Naganathasami, Naganti, Nagapattanam, 
Nagarasapuram, Nagattiir, Nagssvaram, and Nagi (bis), also 
Pamani, Pamband6dai, and Pannateru. 

(5.) The sacred tree names are :—Alanguli, Alattar, Arasir, 

Gerda otNak Atti-, Atti, Kadambir, Tolasaipattanam, Vanni- 
names. pattu, Vémbugudi, and Vilvanir, &¢., Se. 

(6.) The religion of the masses of the people is shown in the 
following : —Aiyanar, Amman, Kali, Kattan, 
Kattéri, Mari, Naga, Perumal, Pidari, Pillai- 
yar, Sattan, Sivan ; but there is an apparent absence of the devil 
(Péy) worship that is common amongst the lowest tribes of the 
south, the Sanars for instance. Asura, Rakshasa, Piéacha have 
been banished by a higher civilization. ji 


Serpent names. 


Local religion. 


III.—Common PLACE-NAMES. 


(7.) The village names of common folk are not peculiar to 
Common village Tanjore, but are much the same as in the 
names. adjacent districts, the commonest are—Chéri, 
Kudi, Pattu, Péttai, tir, veli, &c. 

(8.) The preponderance of an agricultural over a military 

Absence of the Population is shown by the absence of Kottai 
military classes. (Fort) and Palayam (Fief), which are only 
‘or chiefly found outside the delta. 

Nayakkan and Raja names are scarce but Arasa is common. 

(9.) The absence of wild aboriginal and pastoral tribes is 

Absence of wild Saown by the absence of their names so 
tribes. common in the adjacent provinces, such as 
Idaiyan, Kadaiyan. Kurumban, Kuravan, Ottan, Paraiyan, 
Paravan, Valaiyan, Védan, &c. ae 


4 These names may perhaps be traced tothe Tamil Nangal, a plough.—G, O. 
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(10.) The “ Pattanam,” which was so frequent on the shore of 
Palk’s Bay to the south of Point Calimere 
(Kalliméd) has given way to Pattanachéri 
and Pattachéri or Pattichéri, which is a very common name fora 
village on the coast of the Kavéri delta for 40 or 50 miles to the 
north of Kalliméd. On the north of the Kolladam the com- 
monest name for a fishing village on the coast is -kuppam, 
which again is succeeded north of the Palar by pakkam. 


Coast names. 


ITV.—ParticuLaAR NAMEs. 


(11.) Names of historic interest or remarkable proper names 
that occur also in other places, besides those under former head- 
ings are: Bidaltir and Bidanir (otherwise Pitalir and Pita- 
nur), Cholapuram, Kangaiyan, Korkkai, Mannargudi, Musiri, 
Orattir, Oriyar (or Uraiyir), Perambir, Shéranir, Talakad, 
Tirupattir, Tiruvellir, Tuvarankurichi and Véllir. 

(12.) A score or two of proper names given below were 

Dynastic proper found which appear to be those of ruling 
nese princes, mostly Chola names, but a few 
Pandiyan, Nayakkan and others occur :— 

Achuthapuram (Nayakkan), Adiviraramapattanam, Ananda- 
Kavéri, Cholanpéttai, Cholapuram, Chola Sudamaniyar, Divu- 
kottai (for Divikottai) , Gangaikonda, Gopalasamudram, Gopa- 
rajapuram, Harischandranadi, Jayankondachélapuram, Kadu- 
vetti, Kalyanapuram, Kannanar, Kirttiman, Kodamirtti, 
Kolluvanaru, Kongarayan (? Cholan), Kuttanaru, Mannan- 
kondanar, Mannargudi, Mudikondanar, Narasingampéttai, 
Narayanvaykkal (Cholan), Panduvaiyaru, Perumpandi, Pillai- 
vaykkal, Ponaikondan, Raghunatha Kavéri, Raja Gopalpuram, 
Rajéndra, Rahganathapuram, Raramuttiraikottai, Sevaganar, 

Solavanar, Tirumalairajan, Tirumalasamudram, Tirumala- 
vasal, Vennar, Vikramanar, Vinayakkan, Viramangalam, 
Virasolanar, Yadaiyar, Yadavagudi, Yanathangudi. 

(13.) Orattiir (pronounced Oratthtiru) is found repeatedly in this 

Identification of 204 the adjacent districts, and may represent 
ancient andmodern the ‘‘Orthura”’ of ancient geographers, for 
aaa which Colonel Yule’s Map of Ancient India 


7 
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gives Ureiyir, and Professor Lassen’s Wadiar. Pattukdttai, 
and-pattu perhaps represent the ancient ‘ Bate’ of Yule’s 
map; patti is very frequent also in the same neighbourhood. 
Arrankarai (pronounced now-a-days Atrankarai) at the mouth 
of the Vaigai looks very like the ancient ‘‘ Argard,” and ‘ Sinus 


Ancient. Modern. Argalicus”’ (Yule), the Argaric Gulf. 
Orthura, Orattur. q ; ¥ 
Bato. —-Pattu or Patti, Ptolemy has (AyxeypovréAts) which 
Areari. Arrankarai. may hav ape ,. 
Keck. (Several). y e been the ‘‘ city of te Anat 
Arembur. Arambaur. karat,” the causeway (Adam’s bridge). 
Saburas. Savar. : 

Abur. Avar. Kurla or Koralai-gorla, &c., on the 
Thellyr. See East Coast may represent the ancient 

Tellur several. Korula. There is ‘‘ Gorlapalem” near 
Talara. ( Tellar. 


| Tillarampattu. Nizampattanam (cf. Vingorla, South 
Conkan, Malabar Coast). 
A marginal lst is given. 


V.—NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The vegetable kingdom is well represented by the following, 
some of which recall the tree-worshipping propensities of the 
followers of the Buddha : — 

(1.) Al banyan, aragu pipal, atti fig, dvarai, avuri indigo, 
elumichai lemon, icham date, ilavam, ilnpai, 

Wea ifiji ginger, kachin, karumbu sugarcane, 
kattiri eggplant, ma mango, mafjal turmeric, naval, nel rice, 
nunna, palai, panai palmyra, parutti cotton plant, pirambu cane, 
puli tamarind, tamarai lotus, tennai cocoanut, tolasi tulsi, 
tuvarai lentil, vanni, velam thorn, vembu nim-tree, vila crateva- 
religiosa, vilvam Bél, Bael. 

(2.) The animal kingdom is but scantily represented; but in 
the populous and cultivated delta there is no 
room or encouragement for any wild animals. 
The only wild animals commonly noticed are monkeys, mongoose, 
rats, Jackals, and lizards; these, withafew birds and snakes, 
nearly complete the existing fauna, except the spotted deer and 
antelope, only found near Point Calimere on the coast. The 
following were, however, found in the place-names :-— 


Fauna. 
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A cow, adu sheep, anai elephant, erumai buffalo, kapi 
monkey, karaiyin whiteant, k6 cow, kokku crane, man deer, 
mayil peacock, nag snake, nari, fox or jackal, puli tiger, and 
ptinai cat. 

(3.) The chief fact learnt from a cursory study of the onoma- 
tology of the Kavéri delta appears to be the 
universal influence of Brahmanical civilization 
upon an industrious agricultural population of indigenous origin. 

Siva worship seems to be the religion of the majority, but 
there is a very large admixture of demonolatrous superstition. 

Tévara (in combination -éSvar) so common in South Indian 
place-names is the same as, and the common name for, Siva, and 
is usually found in the names of his temples, or those of the 
presiding deities in whose form or under whose name he is there 
worshipped. 


Conclusion. 


TANJORE PLACEK-NAMES. 


Place-names met with mostly in the Kavéri Delta and Tanjore 
District. 


A second name of Saliamangalam, after Atchu- 
Achuthapuram ey thappa Nayakar (king) of Tanjore. 


‘ Choked river.’ Fr. adai to be choked, asa river 
| by said: ct. Ihe ‘Adyar’ River, . Madras; 
adaippu, obstruction. 


‘Adrampatam’ of Ind. Atlas Sheet No. 80 = 
Ati-Vira-Rama’s town, or seaport town; Ati- 
Vira-Rama (Great-Hero-Rama) one of the 
Pandiyan princes of Madura; situate at the head 

of Palk’s Bay, the Argaric gulf (Sinus Argalicus) 
| so named perhaps from Atrankarai (arrankarai) 
the "AyxepoumcAis of Ptolemy, at the mouth of 
the Vaigai river. "Ayxeipov however looks like 
ee ane Anaikarai, the ancient name of Adam’s Bridge, so 

ee G it, 1 called by the Tamils as being the bridge or 

Renee Gul. causeway par excellence. The early Arab voyagers 
called it (and the country beyond and about it) 
Ma’abar which in Arabic signifies ferry, ford, 
passage = ‘‘ The Straits’? as we should say. In 
the middle ages, before Pamban was separated from 
the main land by the storm that breached the 
famous causeway, there is said to have been a great 
city, remains of which are still to be seen on the 
(spit of sand opposite to Pamban. 


Adaiyar ., oe 


Or 
) 


Aduturai 


Agaram * or Akaram 


Agaraputttir 


Agasaveli 


Agraram 


Akaratttr 


Alangudi 


Alasigudi 


Alattir .. a8 


Alavéli .. 
Amaravatham 
Ambalapattu 


Ammangudi .. 


Ammapéttai .. 


Anai-karai ae 
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‘ Audathoray’ of A.S. 79 = ‘ Sheep-ford,’ at the 
passage of the two river-channels 8 miles N.E. 
of Kumbhakonam, from 4du sheep, and turai 
(q.v.) a ford, passage or resort. 


A common form of agraharam in Tanjore, 

which the Tamils cannot pronounce properly; a 

; [steel or village, of Brahmans; also a dwelling, 
mansion, place. 


Agra-pudu-tr = chief-new-town. 


Fr. Agasam, the sky, air, and veli the air, the 
open ( = the open air), a plain, desert. 


For 8S. agraharam, a royal gift of land to Brah- 
mans; a Brahman village or street. Having no 
aspirate the Tamil form is akkirakaram. 


j 
( 
Prime Atti ; attr is a frequent place-name in 
S.E. India, commonly applied to a village 
‘* ) by a river ar or 4ru; in combination ar becomes 
. att as Attankaral = river side. 
{ ‘ Banyan-habitation ;> al the Ficus Indica or 
Bengalensis, and kudi a dwelling. This is one of 
the commonest place-names in Tanjore. Brahmans 
| derive the name from alam the deadly poison 
..§ which arose at the mythical churning of the milk- 
ocean and was swallowed by Siva. The Tamil 
poet Kalaméghan in a complimentary verse on 
the Alangudi Temple styles Siva Alankudiyan = 
\ ‘ poison-drinker.’ 


? °Gift-hamlet,’ Sans. name Upadanapura. The 


land was a gratuitous endowment for a Siva 
Temple built by a Chéla prince. 


Banyan (tree) village. The 4lai-maram is the 
‘* | Ficus Indica or f. Bengalensis. See Alangudi. 


From alam a salt field or marsh, and véli means 
a wall, hedge, a certain quantity (about 5 acres) 
of land ; with alam, salt, &c., compare Gr. gAs the 
salt sea, sal = salt, and alum. 


Vulgar usage for Amarapakam, or more fully 
Be | Amarajagsttrav a small village street, or 
hamlet near Mannargudi. 


se ? from ambal = lotus, and paitu (q.v.) a place. 
‘ goddess-abode’ = Hind. Dévighar. 


( a town and railway station 10 miles E. of Tan- 
| jore; said to have been formerly called Ammal- 
| patthu = ‘ Lady-ville,” or Amma-k6vil-pattu = 
2% Goddess-Churchtown. It is the Ammapatta of 
| A.S. 79. This pattu being for parru = patt(r)u 
Laparish. Péttai means bazaar, market, &e. 


= ‘ Weir-bank;?’ a common term in the S. dis- 
tricts for an anaikat (Anglice) anicut: anai = an 
artificial bank, dam, bwad; karai =a (natural) 
bank, shore. 


5 Perhaps connected with Sanskrit gira, ager, or even with nagara.—G.O. 


Anai-kottam .. 


Angarayanallar 


Annavasal a 


Ara-kattalai .. 
Arasalar 


Araga-pattu 


Arastr .. 


_ Arkad or Arukadu, 
Anglice Arcot 


Arittuvarimangalam ., 


Aruéutti-pattu 


Attanar and Attar 


Avalivainallir 
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‘ Anacootum’ of A.S. 79. Kottam = stall? 
The cattle-sheds at the bund. 


Angaraya’s Nalltr = ‘ good-ville.’ Angaranul- 
* \ door of A.S. 79. 


‘ Food-port ;’ anna boiled rice, and vasal a gate- 
way, entrance, or port; a place where food is 
distributed in charity ; often named anna-chattram 
\ and anna-salai; also annakuppam. 


‘charitable endowment,’ from aram = charity, 
and kattalai a grant, order. 


Kaveri, close to Kumbakonam on the S. side 


‘ Royal place ;’ or Pipal village, from Arasu the 
Pipal or Royal tree: cf. Tel. Rayichettu or Ragi- 


oH Arasilaiyar ; the large river channel of the 
| Pipa 


( =‘ Kingston.’ This is another name of the 

Royal Mannargudi 10 miles 8. W. of Chidambaram, 
te distinguish it from Mannargudi (the ‘ Munar- 
4 doody’ of A.S. 79), a few miles distant. The 
other two places called Mannargudi, 40 miles S., 
are distinguished as Raja-Mannargudi, and Kattu- 
| Mannargudi, or Royal and Wild Mannargudi. 


= Six forests (poet. Sataraniyam) ; the abode 
' of six Rishis in old times. There are several 
places of this name in Tanjore and South Arcot 
besides the town of ‘ Arcot’ near ‘ Vellore’ 
d (‘Aprat.0 Bacidevov S@pa). One of these would 
. } correspond better than that with Harkatu of Ibn 
Batuta who reached it the first evening of his 
march inland after landing from Ceylon appa- 
; rently on the shallow coast of Madura or Tanjore 
| (fourteenth century). 


arittu = ‘green,’ and vari a water-course; the 
‘ Aratavaramangalam’ of A.S. 79. 


Hi The ‘ Acherdupat’ of A.S. 79. It may mean 


River-embraced pattu (but Arusutti is also a title 
amongst the Kallar tribe). 


( ‘ River-village.’ Attar isa common form from 

| aru a river, which becomes att- or atr- in combina- 

.. 4 tion as in Attangudi = River-hamiet, and Attan- 

| karai= River-bank. Atttir in Mayavaram Taluk 

has also a Sanskrit name, Nadipura = River-town. 

‘Tt is she’-Nallar. A legend to account for 

this name is told of a man hesitating to accept his 

espoused bride until supernaturally informed that 
she was the right person. 


‘ Cow-ville,’ a decayed town 5 miles S.W. of 


Kumbakonam with a temple and a long legend 
about a cow (4). May not this be the ancient 
.»4 Abur of the map of Ancient India in Smith’s 
Classical Atlas? Colonel Yule suggests Amboor : 
| but this Avar seems nearer, and if not this there 
are several places in South Arcot named Amar. 
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" Aiyangar’s (Ayengar’s) abode. Vaishnava Brah- 

Ayingudi is .. )mans are called Ayyangar (prop. Aiyangar), 
whereas Saiva Brahmans are called Ayyar (prop. 
Aiyar). Aiyan = Father, elder, preceptor, &c. 


Ayyavadi Pastor’s enclosure, or garden. Ayan a herds- 


man, Cow-keeper, ? from a a cow. 


{ (in combination) for pakkam (cf. pakkam, a 
side = Sax. ‘bord’ Eng. (sea) board ; a common 
: 4 affix to places in the seaboard districts near to, and 
sptienn sor bakieams out of, Madras. Cf. S. bhaga a share, lot, 
| division, also H. bagam a cultivated place (? Per. 

\ bagh). "See Pakkam. 


Boévanagiri (Bhuvana- } name of a town on the Vellar river, near Chid- 
giri.) ambaram. 


f There are several places of this name in Tanjore 
and in other parts of 8. India; ? =‘ Worship 
town, trom pusal adorning an idolin worship ; 
Budalir or more cor- y pusi to offer (pu) fowers ;puchu Tam. = anointing 
rectly Pusalur. cf. Hind. ptja = worship (Tam. pusal = battle). 
Padanir is common and seems to be another form 
, of thisname. The Tam. puisa means daub, smear, 
anoint, adorn. 
‘“Calimere” .. rig See Kallimédu. 
{ properly Karaikkal, the French Coast Town 
| between 'Tranquebar and Negapatam. There are 
« Carical ”? os several places with the prefix Karai on the S. 
Cie nae Tndia coasts; Karaikottai, Karai-kurichi; Karai- 
| kal might mean ‘ Masonry (chunam) channel.’ 
{ One of the Chola princes was named Karikala. 


Chadaiyappar .. ey lord, Lord matted-locks ; an epithet of 

Chelambaram or Anglo-Indian usage_ for Cie fyilyaacade q.v. 
Chellumbrum. Natives also miscall it Sittambalam. 

‘Red wold,’ ‘Bloody field,’ a common name 

Cher.gad(u) : ba )) oak aga Tamil country ; “applied to a place sacred 

Chensattankudi .. ) to Siva: from se, sen, red, and kadu forest, grove, 


&c. This god loves the color red (? Sanguis). 


The Shory of A.S. 79 which also has another, 
Shorey ; chéri (*) means a village, street, hamlet, 
&c., from a root meaning collection, assemblage, &c. 


[ The town between the Vellar and Kolladam 
(Coleroon) rivers, with the famousancient temple ot 
Siva, commonly called by the English ‘ Chellum- 
brum fr. chit = wisdom, and ambara horizon, sky ; 

= Heaven of wisdom. Tillai, or Tillaivanam is 
Chidambaram .. BB the former name of this place, and it is familiarly 
known as Tillai even now amongst the natives. 
* May not this be the ancient Thellyr and? 
beAxelp of Ptolemy and the ancient geographers. 
But perhaps Tellar (near Vandavasi) may be 
(it. 


@hériveien oye 


© Chéri = Kéri; perhaps Sanskrit Kshétra or Khéta.—G.O. 
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( Fr. Si for Sans. Sri holy, and pili or puli 
| atiger. There is a legend of a tiger having done 

Chi-piliyir .. .. § worship to the deity (Siva) here. Vyaghrapada = 
| ‘ Tigerfooted ’ is the name of the original Rishi 
Lof Chidambaram. 


( The ‘ Thennet Solatrum’ of A.S.79 = Chila- 
" land ; taram may be for tarai land, or shortened 
from Sthalam a place, station ; thus Tam, taram = 
talam = sthalam. The initial Sis very usually 
dropped, as in thana for sthana, and many 
others. Cf. Lat. tel/us and terra. The ‘ Thennet ’” 
is unexplained unless it be for Ten-chéla-taram 
= Southern-Chola-land. It is south of the 
' Vellar river and there are signs of a town 
| having existed in the vicinity formerly. 
The name of Fort St. David (Welsh Davy) 
Dévanapattanam .. | **Cuddalore,’’ is perhaps from the early English 
‘“«Tevenapatam ”’ 5 d names of this place. There are traditions of a 
‘¢ Teonapatam ”’ .. } great seaport town having formerly existed near 
+ | 
( 


Cholattaram .. yd 


‘« Thevanapatam ”’ this place called Dévanapattanam or Dévanamp. 
for Dévanayagan-pattanam. 


‘ Godston. Tévanis a common title amongst 
Dévanir Br .. , the Maravar tribe, and is frequently assumed by 
the Rajahs, Nayaks, and Poligars of South India. 


( At mouth of Kolladam river, ? a mistake for 
Dévikottai ae ». ¢ Divu or Tivukottai, but there is Dévipattanam on 
| the coast, and Cholamadévi inland. 


( ‘Isle fort.’ Divu or tivu is the Tamil form 
| of the Sans. dvipa anisland (dvi + ap two waters, 
Divukottai Se ». 4 cf. do-ab, land between two rivers); this name 
| indicates a delta formation at the mouth of the 
{ Kolladam river. 
{ a big irrigation tank, or reservoir ; a sheet of 
| water; a common affix; érpu = ascent; é6ni 
a ladder ; énthal = highness, &c. also applied to a 
tank, same as tangala pond, or tank ir. tangu 
support, bear up, &c. Also cf. érru (éttru) — 
< raise, lift, and érram (vulg. yéttam) a water 
lift = Tel. étamu; and ettu = lift, height, &c. 
Kan. éri a tank bund, fr. éru ascend, rise. Tam. 
ér = plough (Lat. arare to plough, raise by 
tillage), P because it raises the soil, Gr. dpdw, cf. 
Gr. alpw =I raise, lift up, bear, &c., Lat. orior,- 
Lire. Hri= water retained at a high level. 
| ‘Buffalo flat.” ‘The ‘ Arumapudda’ of A.S. 


-6r1 es a3 a 


79 from Erumai a buffalo, and padugai, a low 
lying tract near a river or tank, where the cattle 
are collected after grazing. 


? “cattle pen’ or ‘‘dungyard ;’’ fr. eru cattle 


Erumai-padugai 


Ervadi .. ae (cf. ernmai = buffalo), or eru manure, cowdung; 
and vadi enclosure, yard. 
f for Gandharva Kottai. The Gandharvas were 
| demigods, celestial bards, who defeated the 
Gandarakottai ,. »»< Nagas,q.v. The name of a small estate of a Telugu 
| Zamindar, 8. of Tanjore, in the vicinity of the 
{numerous Naga places mentioned. 
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| koudapuram ‘Water,got town.’ A decayed place 
Gangai-konda-chéla- 4 This a grand old Siva temple, going to ruin. 
puram. Itis like the Great Temple at Tanjore, perhaps 
| orander ; is said to have been the capital of a 
| Chola king ? Gangakonda Chola. 


{ = Cowherd’s like-—The name Gopal occurs 
several times. See Samuttiram. 


[ = City of Gangai-konda chola, now called Gangai- 


Gopal-samudram 


f one of a cluster of cow-names, near Avur 
| (cow town). An explanation offered at the place 
Govindagudi .. . aos was that a sacred cow (go) strayed there (vanda 
= came): but the name Govind occurs again 
(once or twice in the district. 


( ‘ Cuddalore’ of the English residents. Kidaluar. 
means ‘Meeting town,’ being at the confluence of the 
Gedilam or Gadilam and Paravanar rivers with 
each other and the sea. It is a common name 
Gudalir te ..< in 8S. India; there are several in Tanjore of less 
note. Kaudal, or Kidali, isa common name for a 
| town at the confluence of two rivers: as for 
| instance Kudalai-attar, at the junction of the 

| Manimuktar with the Vellar. 


(  Ilaiya, Ila — young, ane Kadu = wood, jungle: 
J several instances. Sans. name Balavanam, both 


Nan-kadu 4 }mean ‘young wood.’ The Government official 
| name of one is Rajagiri, but there are several. 
Inippiriyavattam ay ‘Eneepeereavallam’ of A.S. 79. See Vattam. 
Taji-kollai 54 be “ Green ginger field.’ 
a residence, abode, dwelling ; a common suffix, 
-iruppu A .. (asin Kudiyiruppu = dwelling house, habitation ; 


a hamlet: from iru sit, be, remain, 


‘ Jahenkoodasolapuram’ of A.S. 79. The 
Jayankondachélapuram | town of J ayankonda-Chola, a taluk town in N.E. 
or Jaiyankandachéla- { Trichinopoly. There are some old Jaina images 
puram. | here: one called Palappar (Pazhappar) still 

L respected by a few Savunar folk. 


( Kacha-hollow, or dale. The Kacha shrub, 
| Memecylon tinctorium, grows wild freely in South 
India and fills the jungles. Kachan-bakkam, K. 
kad, K. kottai, K. kurichi, &c. are common in 
South Arcot District and on the borders of Tanjore. 


=‘ a bracelet,’ ‘ ring;’ another village is 
called Kappar from Kappur a bangle. 
From kadal the sea, several places so called 


from the sea having formerly reached them in a 
storm ; though now some distance inland. 


Kachafi pallam,. 


4 
| 
L 
Kadagam ae Ale 
Kadalangudi | 


From Kadambu a flowering tree (Ff Eugenia 
racemosa) sacred to the god Skanda. 


Kadambur ei 

A wilderness, jungle, untilled field, thicket, 
wild, forest ; Arkkadu (Arcot) ; as kes Kattu, 
laa Mannargudi, Kaduvettan, &c. (q.v.) Kadu 


is rare in the delta but common bey ond. For deri- 


Kadu 


Kadu—(Continued). 


Kaduvettan kurichi 


Kalafichéri ap 


Kalafijiméd .,. 


Kallankarai 
Kalapalagaram 


Kalapaligvaran .. 


Kallanptndi 


Kalliméd sé 


Kambaiyanattam 


Kanda or kandan 


( 
. 2 strike, &c. 
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f vation compare ka a grove, as in Ponka = Flower 
garden, Tiruvanaika = saint elephant grove, at 
Trichinopoly ; anc. Tam.and anc, Mal. kanam — 
forest, jungle ; Kodi-kanal — creeper-wood (Pala- 
nihills) ; k& also means a pole, beam, whence 
kavadi a shoulder pole, for carriers, (kahdr). In 
Kan. (W. Mysore) kan = a wood, evergreen forest, 


on and on Malabar coast kavu or kau = a garden, 


sacred enclosure or grove: perhaps from Rt. ka — 

| guard, whence kaval = watch, ward (Lat. caveo). 

| Kadu is applied to a scattered collection of 

things; as, kudikkadu (grove of huts) a hamlet ; 

neruppukkadu a conflagration (a forest of flame) ; 
( Vellakkadu a general flood. 


= (‘ Forest-cleared hamlet’). Vettu = cut, dig, 
See Kurichi. Kaduvetti was a title 
| of one of the Chola princes. 


{ ‘ Threshing-floor-village.’ Kalam means a 
| threshing floor, also a battle field. Inthe Kavéri 


..< delta the threshing floor is the only dry spot to 


| be found in theirrigated parts very often, and is 
( usually the best site for a new hamlet. 


For Kalafiji-médu — Mushroom-(or fungus—) 


mound. 


‘Stony bank.” The name of an old gravel 
bund or dyke some miles in length north of the 
Kolladam. 


‘Cullapaulgurram’ of A.S. 79, near Kumbha- 
3 Cf. ‘ Gullapaud’ near Tirutarapundi ; 
see next. 


‘ Kalaplisperi’ of A.S. 79 (see preceding). The 
idol is said to be allotted a kalam measure of 
oie (pal) daily. 


‘ Kallan’s Grove.’ The Kallans were.a lawless 
f tribe of borderers between the Trichinopoly, 
.. § Madura, and Tanjore Districts. Kallan is synony- 
| mous with thie fin Tamil (S. chala = fraud. Lat. 
L clepo, cAémrresv.) 


( (Point ‘ Callimere’) = Cactus (Euphorbia) 
mound ; but none there now. It is commonly called 
(locally) Kédikarai = ‘Point Shore.’ It is supposed 
to be the ‘‘ Kalligicum”’ Promontory of ancient 
geographers. Pliny gives Calingon. It is some- 

.. < times written and pronounced Kalliméd(u) (angl. 
Kallimor, as in Nagari-mor_ the Nagari Nose, or 
hill peak, near Madras). Rama is said to have 
attempted to make a causeway hence into Lanka 
(Ceylon), and the Ramasami-padam-mandapam 

ih said still to mark his footsteps (padam). 

Kambaiyan is one of the many titles amongst 
’ the Kallars ; nattam =a settlement, village, or 
] plantation, from nadu = plant, set. 


{ in combination in placenames means ‘ saw,’ 
* 


‘met with.’ See Kondan. 


8 
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Kandutan pattu és See Fattu. 

There are several places named Kangaiyan. 
Kangayam was one of the seats of the Chera 
Kingdom near Coimbatore. Kangaiyam = gold. 


Kangaiyan Kurichi .. 
P ? Kannan’s (river)-channel. A watercourse 
Kannanér 8 33 { S.S.E. of the delta. 
A small channel for irrigation purposes, a canal 
ee channel ; cf. Eng. kennel a channel. Sans. Khan = 


dig, excavate. 


Kanni .. Ve 


Kanistal (on the Kavéri) monkey place, from Sans. Kapi 
eer aia a aS { (Gr. xfjros) an ape; and sthalam a station, place. 

( * White-ant hamlet,’ from Karaiyan white-ants ; 
Karaiyanpatti .. ., ,; and pattia fold, a village of herdsmen. Karaiyan? 


is a rather common prefix S. of the Kavéri Delta. 


Karakkottai { from Karai mortar, paste, cement ? = ‘ masonry 
a a NC fOr Ts: 


Karakkurichi .. ar 2? ‘ Masonry hamlet.’ 


( See ‘ Carikal.’ The French town on the Coro- 
| mandel coast (Choramandalam) between Tranque- 
Karaikal os ..< bar and Negapatam ; ? from Karai = masonry, and 
: | kal a channel; but there seems to have been a 
\_Chola prince of this name. 


‘ Shore mound,’ from Karaia shore, bank, &c., 
and médu a mound. 


( or Karpar, there are several places of this name 

in Tanjore ; said to be so named from a legend of 

| certain Rishi’s wives having been seduced by Siva. 

Karuppir ie .. § Karu signifies pregnancy ; also a magical prepara- 

tion to fascinate or injure a person. Perhaps 

‘* shrine town’’ from 8. Garbha (Tam. Karuppam) 
(a shrine, womb. 


( ‘ Musk-lady,’ 'The name of a Tanjore Rajah’s 
| wife or mistress, to whom this place was granted. 
Kastiriyammal .. 4 Grants made to courtesans are common ; seven were 
| mentioned on the road from Tanjore to Mannar- 

| gudi. Ammal = lady, mother, goddess. 


pronounced and sometimes written kat’lai, ? a 
grant. It ordinarily signifies an order, charge, 
appointment ; a (brick) mould ; but is commonly 
applied in Tanjore to a certain plot of land 

| (2 * messuage’). 5 or 6 miles E. of Kumbhakonam © 
**'\ there are, or once were, 7 places called Kattalai, 
distinguished as first, second, &c. Madal, 
Rendan, Munan-, Nalan-, Aran, and Hlan-, or 
seventh kattalai assigned for the seven services 
_of the great temple. 


‘Brinjdl plantation ;’ kattari the egg plant, 
** \ Solanum melongena. 

‘ Jungle-Mannargudi,’ to distinguish it from 
Raja-Mannargudi. 


Karaimédu 46 56 


Kattalai 4 


Kattirinattam .. 
Kattu-Mannarendi ae { 


7 Karaiyén — aman of a shore-dwelling tribe; but these places are not 
now on the coast. 
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The ‘ Cawery’ River, the most sacred river of 
Southern India; from Tam. Kavi Red-ochre, and 
éri a sheet of water : cf. Tel. éru ariver ; = ‘ red 

' river’; otherwise ‘ Wood-water’ from Kavu a 
grove. Itis alsonamed Kaka nadi, ? Crow-stream, 
from a fable of a crow (kaka) having upset the 
aver y water jar of the Rishi, Agastya Muni; and this 
oe ay ** \ recalls Kumbha-konam = ‘ Jar brim,’ which may 
have reference to this fable. Another story 
makes it Saint Kavéri, daughter of Kavéra Muni, 
; who was allowed to become a holy river in order 
to do good to men; all perhaps mere priests’ 
inventions, to enhance the sanctity of the river 

(and their own importance. (See next.) 


( ‘Chaberis Emporium’ of Ptolemy. The port at 
the river mouth has also been named Kavéri-pum- 
pattanam,? for K.-pyogum-patm. = ‘ Kavéri-pas- 
sagetown. The three great islands in this river are 

Kavéri-pattanam all named after Vishnu, viz., Srirangam at Trichi- 
“‘ Cauvareypatam o7< nopoly; Madhya-Ranga, now commonly called 
ieelaur”’ of A.S, 79. | Sivasamudram between the two great Cawery 

water-falls, and Srirangapattana (Seringapatam) 
in Mysore. Kilar = Hast-bourne; 2,000 years ago 
this may have been the principal mouth of the 

( river; now there is scarcely any channel at all. 


The name of one of the great river-channels of 

sb Tanjore, so named perhaps from some prince’s 

Kirttiman ae ** } title kirti = fame, glory, &c., and man a prince, 
&c. Cf. Cheraman, Tondaman. 


Kivalar on) ee >e 00 


{ ‘ Bounty-port, ‘ Charity-place’ like Annavasal : 


Kodaivasal oe kodu = give. 


Kodali-karuppuir aC On the north of the Kolladam. 


Kodamangalam ae (Compare Kodaivasal) ? — Charity-mangalam. 


“ Battle field of the bow.’ Kodanda Sans. a bow, 

Tene naaval arc, &c., from Sans. root kut to be bent, crooked. 

Se A °* ) Vilagam is a rather common affix in Tanjore. 
Vilasam = sport, dalliance. 


{( The ‘ Coleroon’ River, being the northern arny 
of the Kavéri river running along the N. edge of 
the delta; the derivation given is Kol-idam or 

Kolladam or Kollidam. < Kolai-y-idam = ‘ slaughter-place,’ from a legend 
that men were sacrificed or cast into a breach in 
the river bank in order to stop it; but compare 

(also kollayi a breach in a bank (Gundert). 

{ <A ‘close,’ an enclosed field, garden or yard; a 

| ‘ croft;’ applied in Tanjore to the enclosed fields 

Kollai_ .. oe .»< that cannot usually be irrigated, but have a fence 
| or hedge: cf. kél a rod, or stick. Compare the 
( derivation of yard, vallum, town, &c. 
{ In Mayavaram Taluk. A cow-sacrifice made 


Komal a by Rishis here, they say. 
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Kondan Rie 


Kontr .- ais 


Koradachéri .. 


Koraiyar oe 


Korukkai bie 


Kottagam se 


Kovalam 53 


Kovilan toppu . 


Kovilpattu . 


Kovindagudi .. 


Kuchir ov os 


Kudalai-Attar .. 


Kudalur, o ee 


Kudikkadu 
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In combination == met, obtained; also applied 
to a channel, ¢.9., ‘Uyyakondan, at Trichinopoly ? 
It is 0 found in titles of princes, and means 
Wearer (? 


‘ ae Ko, or K6n, is ancient Tam. for a 
4 ing: cf. (Pers. Khan). Kon isa title amongst 
the Idaiyan or Herdsman tribes. 


Reed-river: korai, reed, coarse grass. Several 
river channels of this name. 


( (Near Mayavaram) stated to mean ‘short arm,’ 
referring to an image of Pillaiyar The honorable 
son (of Siva,) with short arms ; ? Kuruku = short. 
Korkai in Tinnevelly, Dr. Caldwell derives from 
.. 4 kol = slaughter, and kai=hand, and gives korkai 
as the modern form of the old Tamil kol-kai, a 
poetic word for an army or camp ; from this place 
the Greeks named the gulf of Manar the“ Colchic”” 
gulf. 


A tank, pond, &e. .. also a temple; same as 
kottam a place, an agricultural district, &c., 
applied to the meres or waste-water lakes in 
_ Hi. Tanjore. 


A cape, headland, or a town so situate. It is 

(scuna on the coast, e.g., ‘ Covelong’ south of 

a (eee and elsewhere. ‘‘ Kovalam’’ near Cape 
Comorin. 


temple, téppu = Sans. stipa a mound, clump; the 
initial S dropped, as in talam for stala, tan tor 
stana, &c. 


( =‘ The 10 veh of land belonging to the Temple ; 
| 
< 


| ‘ Kovilan’s Tope’ (Churchinan’s clump). Kovil a 


(the ‘ Coilputh’ frequent on A.S. 79) applied to 

a dente: village, or a place belonging to a tem- 
} ple; pattu usually means ten (10), can it mean 
| tithe here ? Parru or patt(r)u a parish, from parru 
| = grasp, adherence, attachment, &c. 


A tamilized name of a brahman village near 
Kumbakonam ; there is a local legend accounting 
for the name as of Tamil origin, and not from 
the Hindu proper name Govind ‘ The cow finder.’ 


. *? Cot-ville” from ktchu a hut, a cottage of 


leaves, &c., connected with kachu for karchu = 
‘point or peak. ? See Kuppam and Kurichi. 


a River-town at the confluence. Kadal signifies a 
ee junction ; see next. 


The place of meeting, junction, assembling, 
collection, &c., commonly applied to a confluence ; 
¢ ¢.g., Bavani-kadal; Kudali (of Kistna and Tum- 
| bhadra). It is common elsewhere, applied to any 
| place of meeting. 


{ A hamlet; an outlying hamlet: scattered huts = 
‘* UP * The cottages.’ See Kadu. 


Kuditangi a 


-kuli and -kuri ., 


Kulchapattu .. 


Kumbhakonam ° 


Kumbhésvaran 


Kumulankadu 


Kunavasal oA 


~Kundtr 50 


Kunjuveli 40 


Kunnam ce 


Kuppam <> 


Kuppankuli 
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bank; ‘ Koduthany’ of A.S. 79 ; the field nearest 
to the supply channel is called Kudithangi. 
A pit, hole, hollow, dell. Torakkuli = Herd- 
a { hollow; Kuppankuli = Cottage dedi. 


A village on the edge of the Kolladam river 


( Former capital of Tanjore and seat of a Chola 
' dynasty, but now of brahman wealth and culture. 
The derivation commonly given is Sans. kum- 
bha = a water pot, and kina= corner, edge; brim ; 
with kumbha compare Gr. xiuBn a hollow, Lat. 
Q cymba a vessel, Eng. coomb. fr. Sax. cumb, a 
* 1 vessel to measure with; may not this name have 
some connection with the legend that Kavéri 
originated in the upsetting of the Rishi Agastya 
Muni’s waterpot by acrow, and its water flowing 
' thus far: Kumbakonam having been built near 
| the extremity of the Kavéri floods ? 


‘ Lord of the water pot ’= Kumbha-isvara; deity 
ve { of the Saiva temple at Kumbhakonam. 
( (the ‘Clamungcaadu’ of A.S. 79) ? Kaliman- 
.. » kadu = ‘ Clay jungle.’ Aladi-kumulai was met to 
the southward. 


50 See Annavasal and Kodaivasal. 


( Kundua (cannon) ball. A shot fired from the 
| great gun on the H. or N.H. ramparts of Tanjore is 
said to have reached this village 4 miles off, and 
**< a masonry mark is still shown, and said to 
| denote the spot. Cf. the Gundu Gramam, “ can- 

(non ball villages ’’ at Cuddalore. 
A new name for Nagappa Nallar in N.E. Tri- 

oy Waren: See Veli. 


? perhaps for kundram, a hillock, &c., common 

{ in S. and N. Arcot Districts. . 

( ahamlet or suburb, of poor people or low-caste 
folk, such as fishermen, &c., made of thatched huts 
or ‘ peaked’ cabins. 'The root meaning seems to be, 
heap, group, collection, pile, &c., generally of refuse. 
This name is hardly to be found south of the 
Kolladam and Kavéri. Its home isthe valley of 
the S. Pennar, and between the Palar and 
Vellar rivers in S. Arcot, but it extends on 

..< the coast between Pulicat and Point Calimere, 
and inland from Cuddalore as far as the E. Ghats. 
The group of pointed roofs is the chief feature : 
Cf. koppu and Gopuram, a pointed roof, spire. 
Kan. kop, koppalu, a suburb, a cluster of pointed 
thatched huts; Tam. kuppai and kuppal a heap, 

| collection, stack, dunghill, &c., &. The root kab, 
kap, kop, kup, &c., is found with allied meaning 

Lin many languages. 

55 Cottage dell. 


® The right form is Kumbhagh6éna, its ancient traditions are contained 
in the Kumbhaghonamabatmya.—G.O. 
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kurichi means a little village or hamlet, usually 
in a wild place; kun(d)rachi has been suggested 
| as a fuller form of the word, as if from kun(d)ru — 
Kurichimalai .. -»¢ a hill; but compare kuru = short, Fr. court, 
Lat. curtus, Per. and Hind. Khurd. Sans. kshadra, 
licen mean; Gr. kuptés; also ktrai= a pointed 
Lroof. See Kuppam and Kuchar. 


{ There are several places of this name in E. 

| Tanjore (‘ Cutaulum ’ and ‘ Kourtallam’ of 

2 A.S. 79) and the well known ‘ Courtaliam,’ in 

al ae : 4 Tinnevelly ; other instances of names common to 

l Tanjore and Tinnevelly are Papanaséam, Tenkasi, 
L&e. 


a decayed town named after Lal-Khan of Palai- 
yam-kottai between the Trichinopoly and South 
| Arcot Districts. 


( Near Tindivanam, South Arcot, for Mayilam 
which is said to be a corruption of Mayiarastalam 
Peacock’s place. See Mayavaram. 
Mailam ., wid ..§ A Saiva temple on a low hill near the Mailam 
(‘* Mylam’’) railway station, South Indian 
| neste said to have been built by Jaiyamba, or 
| Jayambaga Maharajah, from the north. 


A hill or mountain; although Tanjore is quite 
| kat except for the river channels and a few low 
Malai .. oe -. § sand mounds, yet many places have this affix, ¢.7., 
| Swami-malai, which Dr. Burnell is inclined to 
Lidentify as the Malakuta of Houen Tsang. 
Malaiyanattam an Bots 
Manakkollai_ ., os ‘ Sand field: Manal = sand: a common prefix. 


Manakertdee { ‘ Sand hill.’ See Man-malai below, and Malai 


Lalpettai a 


above. 
Manalmédu sar lemeaee ‘ Sand mound.’ 
Manikam kollai ae Minikawm’ s field. 


Prince's abode, from mannan or manavan, a 
king, prince; (Mannar also means enemies, foes). 
There are several places of this name. 


Commonly called ‘ Mannamifijai top ;’ mannan, 
a king, prince, and punchey dry (inferior) land. 


Mannargudi .. | 
eT (See Manakkundu) earth hill, or sand hill: man 
( 


Mannanpufijaitoppu 


Manmalai os earth, manal = sand. 


There are no people called Mappillai (Angl. 
Mopilah) in Tanjore ; mappillai means son-in-law. 


(In the Nannilam Taluk), there is a legend ~ 
at Tiruchengattankudi ({‘ Saint-Red-wold’s 
dwelling’’), that Siva visited a Saiva devotee in the 
guise of a hungry ascetic, and refused to eat any 

Bae except the flesh of his only son, who was 

Mappillai kuppam _..< accordingly killed and offered. An annual 
commemoration is still held, when a child made 

up of flour (m4) is sacrificed and offered to Siva. 

The cost of this festival is defrayed from time 

immemorial by the villagers of Ma(p)pillai 

 kuppam ; pillai = a child, and kuppam a hamlet. 


pares Nayyakkan- 
patti. 
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(Or maruthir) this is a common place-name in 
| Tanjore, and is perhaps derived from marutham 
= agricultural land; marutham or maruthai- 


Marudar He < maram also means a tree -(? Terminalia alata), 
4 under which the village god stands. Maru = 
| fragrance. 

Marangir a re Occurs more than once. 


{ _ More properly Mayaram (for Maytra-puram) = 
| Peacock-town. The natives call it Mayavaram, and 
Mayavaram ,. ..< the English Mayaveram. Mayara (modern H. 
| mor,) = Tam. mayil, Kan. Navul, all from the 
| peafowl’s cry. See Mailam. 


Mélai-Kadambar 


Mélaiyar sacred toSkanda. ‘ Weston:’ mélai = upper = 


West Kadambir (q.v.) The kadamba tree is 
western, as the country rises to the west. 
Meykankollainattam .. ‘ Meykan’s-field nattam ;’ M’s upland village. 


‘ Mound field’ from the sandy ridge in it ; from 
médu, pronounced modu = rising ground. 


Mottaiyan’s (? Bald-head’s) mound: an old 


Mottai-kollai .. 


Mottaiyan tedal village site, also called Tirumanamangalam : 
tedal, tidar, tittai — a mound, bank, platform. 
Mummudisdlagan ed Cholan.? Mummudicholapuram to the south- 


ward is called Muppaiyar and Muppiar. 


So named after the wife or mistress of a raja. 


: (The Momotisgolum of A.S. 79)? ‘ Three crown- 
See Kastariyammal. 


Miurttiyammalpuram .. 


Marttiyan 3 5 Martti = body, form (of deity) — Image, idol. 
Muséri ? Musiri GR. are several instances of this name (? musu 
Named after the wife or mistress of a raja: see 
Muttammalpuram Kastiriyammal; (Muttu a pearl) Pearl-lady-city = 
Lady Margaret's Town. 
ae (Mootoovefichairy of A.S. 79)? Muttuvan’s 
Muttuvafichéri village. 
Mavalar Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra performed service to 


the supreme (Siva) here; ma=three ; sce Tiruvalir. 


? May have some connection with mt, mtmdru 


Mavanallar oe = three; see next. 


‘ Trinity-fort, see Mauvalar; muvar = three 


ersons: it is vulgarly called Miavarattai, or 
“¢ Mavattai.”’ 
Nachiyar-Kovil ?* The honourable lady’s temple.’ 

‘ ‘Middle river.’ This village is on the Vettar 
(= “‘ dug-channel’’), between the Vennar and the 
Kodamurtti, river irrigation channels; see 
. next. 

— ‘middle fold.’ nadu = middle, centre, and 
{ patti a hamlet. 


_ (Mayavaram taluk) Triad (or Trinity) town. 
Mavarakottai .. { 


Nadar ee a5 


~Nadu-patti ve 
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Niga an 


Nallanam 
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There 
is a cluster of Naga or serpent names in Tanjore 
running inland from Nagapattanam and Nagur 
on the coast, as far as Trichinopoly. They are 
Nagai, Nagakkudi, Nagalptndi, Nagalur, Naga- 
mangalam Naganathasami, Naganti, Nagapatta- 

nam, Nagarasapuram, Nagattur, Nagésvaram, 
‘*\ Nagar (bis.); also Pamani, Pambanéddai and 
Pannateru in the same neighbourhood. For the 
root compare Lat. anguis (? nagvus) from the 
Sans. root ak or ank to move tortwously, anga a 
curved body, a limb, whence angulus (cf. annulus) 
, and Gr. éeyxéAvs an eel, &c., &c. Eng. snake fr. 
(Sax. (s) xaca. 


Nalla = good ; perhaps for Nannilam, q.v. 


{ The cobra; a snake (Ang.-Sax. snaca). 


Nallavanniyankudikka- { A caste name or title of a small Tamil tribe; 


du. 


Nallar .. 


Nannilam 


Nattam ie 


Nattamalai.. .. 
Nayinipiriyan .. 
Neppu kovil.. 


Neykkunnam 
Neykuppai 
Neyvanai 
Neyvasal 


Nidamangalam 
Niradamangalam 


Oda.) ee 


Okkur 
Orattar 56 
Oriyur a0 


kudikkadu — cottages, a hamlet. See Kadu. 


{ Good-town; a very common name, usually 
** ( suffixed. 
‘Good soil,’ from nalla = good, and nilam = 

35 ground, earth; nal becomes nan in combination, 
€.g., nalijey = good (rice) field; name of a taluk. 

( A village, or village site; the land reserved for 

| building ground and gardens, &c., usually above 
..4 irrigation level, and therefore = dry ground, 
| applied especially to the villages of common 

| peasants; in South Tanjore Kallar (s). 
ae ? The village mound. 

( For Nayakani-piriyal = ‘ Lord and lady insepa- 
.. \ rate’; both god and goddess are lodged in one 

] temple together. 

? ‘Fire temple’ Neppu for Neruppu = fire. 

( This name occurs frequently north of the 
Kolladam river. 

Ney is often met in other combinations, and 
‘*< has many meanings, e.g., grease, ‘ghee,’ blood, 
** | &c.; fat, rich (land). But ney may stand for 

nesavu = weaving. “Veavers form a considerable 
part of the population. 


i 
In Tanjore a reservoir, tank. In Madura and — 
on the South Coast Odai is more commonly applied 
to a watercourse: fr. Odu = run. 
Several places of this name. 
? the ‘ Orthura’ of Yule’s Map of Ancient India. 
Several places with these names, Uralyur 
** \ = ‘¢ City of habitation.”’ 
( for Oruttarai-nadiya = Sole proprietor’ schattram. 


This is the name of a country house of the late 
Rajah (Sarboji) 14 miles §.E. of Tanjore. The 


Oruttanad Chattram ..4 Natives commonly call it Varttanad chattram 


and the English ‘‘ Rajah’s Choultry’’ (chavadi), but 
the old name of the village is Muttammalpuram 
| = ‘ Lady Margaret’s Town.’ 
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Padanilai oe Tees Padunilam.— Waste ground, un-irrigated land. 


from padappai, astall, yard, garden, enclosure 


eo ceuee . ** (for agricultural purposes. 


‘ Strewn-stone-barren,’ an upland gravelly waste 


Padar-kallu-pottai in N.E. Trichinopoly. 

Padavai eh Ge for padugai, a low tract or flat by the river side. 

Padugai rs ** \ distance from the village ; arable land near a river. 
_* Paugulmoodoo’ of A.S. 79. There is no spe- 

Pagalmedu Ks mi cially high ground (médu) here to account for the 


name. Pagal, Jack-fruit tree: also a garden 
creeper. 


A.S. 79, 7 miles E. of Kumbakonam, no place 
| of thisname heard of now, but might mean ‘ Old 
4+ Agraharam’ as there is a flourishing village called 
| Puttagaram (New Agrahdram) very near the site 
(of the name given. 


{ an outlying hamlet, a cluster of huts at some 
7 


‘ Palagaram’ ? for Palai- 
yagaram. 


(low land; a hollow, valley, dale or dell (cf. 
Lat. palus a marsh, yool): cf. Tam. pulam and 
pollai, field, and Can. hola a field, hole a lake or 
Pallam Wes ..2 river, &., &c., alllow places. This is a common 
| affix to place-namesin the Delta of the Kavéri, 
| especially near the S.E. Coast and near the river 
| channels, e.g., Kachanpallam. 


‘ Pallans-place’ or ‘ Pallars grant ;’ vidai alone, 
{ means liberty, leave, permission. 

( for Palliyarai which means a bed chamber, this 
| village having been granted to the great Tanjore 
Palliyéri ie ..4 temple as an endowment to meet the expense 
| incurred in putting the god and goddess to bed 
(daily. 


‘ Pamani-river,’ from a place near Mannareudi 
ee 


-Pallividai =... 


named after a snake-wearing deity. Pambu a 
snake, ani wearing. 
( The river forming the south-eastern limit of 
| Tanjore District. 


Pamaniyar 


Pambu = snake, ani = wearing. Persons of the 
} Naga or serpent race are represented as wearing 
j asnake or many-headed Naga over them hood- 
| fashion. 


Pamban ( = snake) water-course. Odaia channel, 


Pambanar 


a dry water-couse (from Tam. Odu = run) 8. Coast 
usage. In Tanjore and northwards, a pool. 
| Ball (player's) Nallir. The god and goddess 


Pambanédai_ .. 


at the temple here are represented as playing at 
ball; pandua ball. Cf. H. pinda a ball, dundie. 
Panaiyakkottai if Palmyra-fort ; see next. 


( The palmyra palm. In Tanjore the palmyra - 


Pandanallir .. 


Panai .. .. , is rather scarce and inferior. Can the Tamil name 
( be derived from Sans. pani the hand ? 
; a division, share, &c., lot. Chinna Manika- 
ere oi { pangu near Tranquebar. 
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Fr. Pannagam serpent, and tharu ? (thari for 
ieee dhara) = wearer = serpant-wearer = Pam- 
Pannateru 56 .. 4 ani, q.v- This is one of the Negapatam (= 
| Nagapattanam) and Nagur cluster of serpent 
{ names ; near Tiruturaipandi. Cf. Painnagam. 


( For Sans. Pava-vinasam = ‘sin-extinction ;’ 
name of a place on a branch of the Kavéri, where a 
eect is told of a Chola prince who made a 
Baise “ Pavanasi”” d pilgrimage hither and was cured of his disease 
OEE Uf (idiotcy), and in gratitude built a temple to 
Pavavinasasvami the remover of sins. There is 
; another Papanasam, a sacred bathing place, or 
( Tirtham in Tinnevelly on the Tamraparni river. 


Paranchéri ae yo The ‘ Praunchary’ of A.S. 79, 2 ms. E.N.E. of 
Kumbakonam. 
Parappanéri .. i ? Scorpion lak; fr. parappan a scorpion (? fr. 


para to hurry or dart about.) 


The ‘Purrayta’ of A.S. 79, 2 or 3 ms. N. of 
Parattai 5 Kumbakonam ; ?= ‘ tangled or matted locks ;’ ? for 


scrub jungle, dush, &c. 


( <A broad river channel or drainage line running 
| from near Vridhachalam to the sea at Cuddalore ; 

Paravanar fe .. § perhaps once the bed of the Manimuktar which 
| now falls into the Vellar at Kudali-attar; paravu 
(signifies spread = broad. 


A fortified village named after the local deity 

Paridhikottai Paridhivanésvar from Sans. Paridhi = the sun, a 

ee ene eS halo, glory, disk, &c., vanam a wood, grove, &c. 
and isvar lord. 


Proper name of a (?) Jain image found in the 


Faruppar or Faluppar-.) Nok of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts. 


raion Nae prefix to village names in the Southern portion 
Paruttikkottai. of Tanjore. 


Common usage for a fishing village on the coast 
of the Kavéri delta; also pattichéri. 
A part, division, one-half. Ten-padi = south- 
ern part, Vada-padi = northern part. 


Pattachéri or Patnachéri 


earehl ota or a Cotton (plant) fort. Parutti is not an infrequent 
enadi  h: Cnt es ie 
‘ Lord of the fold,’ vulgarly pronounced and 
| written Patti-yésuran the ‘ Patti Yeshuran’ of 
Pattisvaran .. .., AS. 79; from patti a cattle-fold, and igvara = 
| Lord, possessor. Pattisvaram is a large temple near 
| Kumbakonam. 


( acommon affix to place-names in Tanjore and 
north-eastwards; derivation uncertain. It is 
said to signify ‘attached,’ ‘ appertaining,’ or 
‘belonging to’ as if from parru (= pattru) to seize, 
-pattu ee ».4 embrace, attach, &c. The final w is mute, 
Chengalpat, (for list of -pattu met in or near Tan- 
jore, see below). It sometimes becomes vettu 
(improperly), e.g., Kanakkarvet for Kanakkarap- 
(pattu, near Chidambaram. 


-pattu 


Pattukottai 


_ Payiri 
Painganadu 
Pékarumbukéottai 


Perambtr 


-péri 


Periyarekkunnam 
Perumangudi 


Perumpandi 


Peéttai 
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In Tanjore 8. of the delta towards Pattu-kottai, 
| Ambala-pattu Arasa-p., Arusutti-p., Kandutan-p. 
Kulacha-p. Nadu-p., Nallambadi-p., Naval-p., 
Sikkala-p., Tellaram-p., Tiruvégam-p., Tondaran- 
p., Wadakkai-p., and Vanni-p. (bis). Iruppai-p., 
Kanakara-p., Matham-p., Vanam-p. and Vettiyar- 
p., south of Vellar. North of Vellar,-pattu becomes 
more frequent again; Kaliyal-p., Kallap., Kal-p.. 
Malli-p., Mampala-p., Manda-p., &c., &e., and it 
Z is probably common as far north as Madras ; 
-» | Chengalpatt(u) and Chéttuppattu (= Chetpat). 
With -pattu compare patti a fold, padi a (village) 
row, padu settlement, abode, pada Mar. = Tam. 
padagai an out-lying hamlet, pata = Mal. patam, 
j a flat, range of rice fields, pattanam, pattachéri or 
patticheri, péttai, patta-manyam (village head- 
man), pattadai a stock, heap, &c.), pattai bark (of 
tree), stripe, &c., padu and padugaia pit, pondhole, 
tank; P root padu lie down, settle, pave, set, 
(suffer, &c. 


(no meaning given). Patt-is most common in 
| this vicinity, e.g., on the Hast Coast Pattachéri, 
} -pattu, see above, and patti to the S.W. The 
; “4 ancient Batee (Sara) is placed in this neighbour- 
| hood; many place-names have the affix -pattu 
| near here : see previous word. 


certain edible plant: payir means growing grain, 


Several instances of this name. Payiri is a 
{as herbage, shrubbery. 


local use for Pahganadu or Pafijanadu. There 
. is a Paingalar not far off this place. Paing 
means five (5). 


{ = ‘Wild sugar-cane fort’ properly Peyk- 
karumbu-kéttai. Péey = fiend, devil; in comp. 
aie | péy means wild, as plants, &c. 


f ?* Great town,’ of common occurrence in S. 
India, but it is said in Tanjore to mean Kallar’s 
town ; Peruman (or Perammai) a Kallar caste title. 


an affix to place-names in §. India especially 1 in 
Tinnevelly. 


Tam. periya, peru, pér, = great. Tel. pedda 
and peda. Cf. H. bara and bada = great. 


“ Great hero’s dwelling’ Peruman is one of the 
: hundred caste names or titles amongst the 
(Kallars °). 


the * Birompundi? 
yan.’ 

( Tel. peta Kan. péeté a suburb or village with 

shops, a market town. In Tula pénte = bazaar, 

| Moke penth, market, also péth. Can pettai be 

..~ from Sans. root pit to sound, assemble, heap 

together, &c., whence pita (mod. pitara) a ‘basket 

for grain, and pitam a house, hovel, roof; pétaa 

(large basket, also a crowd : petagam a company 


See Perambur. 
of A.S. 79 ‘* Great Pandi- 
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(Tel. Péeram = trade? Is not the péttai a shop, 
store, or continual market (in contradistinction to 
Tam. Santai a weekly market or fair), an intro- 
duction from the North of India? and has not the 
Pettai—(Continued). | ¢ word been brought into use by the early Muham- 
madans intoS. India? They are great traders and 
merchants. pédu is also an affix to village names : 
but compare pattachéri, pattu, pattinam and patti, 
{all common in this part of India. 


? from Pichai the watermelon. Pichai means 
also, alms, charity. 


Pichantr 2? 


Cf. pudam a side, and puram outside, a suburb, 
also spelt pudagai. 
Hl a fierce tutelary goddess or gramadévata whose 


applied to a subordinate village or sub-division. 
Pidagai .. 


Pidari~ 3. ee temples are numerous in Tanjore villages especially 


in those occupied by low caste folk. 


‘ The honourable son’ (of Siva), called in the 
| north Ganésa and Ganapati = ‘ Lord of hosts,’ 
also Vighnésvara = Lord or Remover of obstacles. 
Pillaiyar f ..*% His temples, or shrines with his image having 
an elephant’s head and a man’s body with a pot 
belly are to be seen everywhere. Cf. Lat. filius, 
Le&e., &e. 


?fr. Pinnai, a younger sister; also a flowering 


ETP oy tree yielding oil (Calophyllum inophyllum). 
(Mayaveram Taluk) ‘ Rattan-cane town’ Sans. 
Pirambir Ar name Vetravanapura. Cf. Hind. bét or bént, a 


cane. 
a garden of tulsi plants, sacred to Vishnu. 


Pirandai or Pirandai .. 
a a boundary (? poli a bank in a rice field) Tiru- 


-poli .e oe v-alam-poli = ‘ sacred banyan boundary.’ 


Gold-producing-Nalitir from its fertility (see 
next). Ponvilafija is the vulgar form. 
‘ Porpundaganulloor ’ of A. 8. 79. ‘ Golden-crop- 
nallur’ from pon (= H. sona) gold and padifiju 
tS = planting. 
Called Muhammad (or Mahmud) Bandar; but 
the station is known as Farangi-pettai. 


Ponvilainda nallar 
Porpadifija nallar 


‘Porto Novo’ 


Pottan kadu.. ss ‘barren jungle ;’ see next. 


a barren, and not for pottai, alump or hummock 
which is commonly applied to a hillock in Tinne- 


Pottat velly. Pottal an arid tract; fallow ground; pottai 
= blindness. 

Pondu or Pontu ans wt a ole: 

udazat Z hamlet = Pidagai, q.v. 


‘new threshing floor. Pudu or pudiya = new, 


and kalam = area, arena ; a threshing floor. 


{ a sub-village or hamlet, a detached street or 
Pudukkalam .. { 


Connected perhaps with the word pichan (bhikshuka), a beggar, a 
common expression in South India,—G. O. 


Puduyéri ar 


-pulam an 


Pulavankadu 
Puliyam pallam 
Puliyan tangal 


Pandalamédu .. 


Pundi and Padi 


Puttagaram i. 


Ruttur .. Fe 


Pavarasuvettikkadu 


Pavattar 


Ragamvettikkadu 
Ragammal 
Raja-Mannargudi 
Ramanellar 


Raramuttiraikotta1 


Rasalikudikkadu 
Rayapuram ss, 


@e 
oo 
ae 
ee 
ee 
oo 
eo 


ee 
oe 


Ce 
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New lake. 
or irrigation tank. 


Pudu new, and éria big reservoir, 


a field, not uncommon, e.g., Karuppan-pulam = 
‘black field, Nedum-pulam = ‘long field.’ Ct. 
Tam. polai, Tel. polanu, Kan. hola, a field. 


? from pulavan, a sage, philosopher, &c. 
‘¢ Wiseman’s wood.” 


‘ Tamarind-dell’ the ‘ Mallayamalam of A.S. 79. 
puli = sourness. 
: 


‘ Tamarind tank’ 'Tangal is rare in Tanjore, but 
common to the northward. 


prounced pundara or pundaya-miru 


(Flower- 
garden-mound) ; see next. 


= shrubbery, garden, or grove ; from pundu or 
pudu a plant, herb, shrub, &c., in Tanjore and 
northwards. In Madras coast districts, Pandi 
is a common name for a village; Pushpavana- 
isvaran the name of the local god here points to 
4 pu (Tam. equivalent for Sans. pushpa a flower) 
for the derivation. Of. Pinthamalli (Ang. 
‘¢ Poonamalee’’) for Piavirunthamalli ( ? vali) ; 
pundu in Tam. = flower, shrub. Tirupandi and 
| Tirutarupandi are so named from the Bel-tree 
groves there, sacred to Siva. 


New agriah)aram, ‘new house’ for Pudu-agra- 
haram. 


{ ‘New Town,” Pudu or puthu = new in compn. 
putt- ; also puthiya, new. 


‘ Portia-felled field.’ Portia, the English name 
of the Thespesia populnea, like Paras, its Dec. 
Hind. name, is from the Tamil Pivarasu, which 
is from pai = flower, and arasa (maram) = Raja’s 
3 (tree), The Pipal (Ficus religtosa) is in Tam. 

Arasa-, Tel. raya- or ragi-manu, roya/ tree, and 
the portia is the Flowering-pipal. It isa kind of 
hibiscus and grows freely in S. India, flourishing 
most near the sea shore. The common English 
(name in Madras is Tulip tree. See Vettikkadu. 


? from pu flower, and ar — village. 
(prond. Ragamattikkadu) = Ragan’s clearing : 


vettu = cut, dig, &c. See Vettikkadu. 


Proper name of a princess. Sans. raga = love, 
passion, music; ammal = lady. 


Royal Mannargudi (Princes’ abode), to distin- 
guish it from Kattu-Mannargudi. 


name of an island in the Kolladam (Coleroon) 
river. 


a corruption of some proper name perhaps Raja- 
{ muttu-raya’s fort. 


? from Irasali a large kind of hawk (? Rajali). 
? Raja’s Town or Royal city. 
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Rendankattalai 


Rettavayal 


Saliyamangalam 


Samuttiram a 


Santai-péttai .. 
Sarahgapani .. 


Sattambadi 
Sattanur 


Sattanir 


Sattivilagam 


” 


Sattiyamangalam 


Savunar is 


Sekal 


Sembangudi 
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‘ second grant,’ one of the seven katt’lai villages 
6 ms. E. of Kumbhakénam. See Kattalai. 


Perhaps for Irattavayal = double-field; rendu 
is the vulgar usage for irandu two, and rettayana 
for irattayana double. 


South Indian Railway. ‘There is a local tradition 
of Salivahana as founder: but the name is more 
probably derived from Saliyar weavers. 


Tam. form of the Sans. Samudra or Samundar, 

a lake, large sheet of water, the sea, ocean; from 

Sans. Sam = together with — gathering, collec- 

.- ¢ tion, meeting, and Sans. uda and udra = water. 

Gr. ddwp, Lat. unda and udus, Gothic Vato, Lith. 

wandu = water. Cf. wet, ewude, sweat. Slav. 
Lwoda, Esthon wott, &c. 


| ‘ Fair-town’ or ‘ Market street,’ a weekly market 


also named Achuthapuram, a Railway Station, 
[ 


place or periodical bazaar, from santi to meet, 
meeting, (Sans. sandha), and péttai, q.v. 


a name of Vishnu at Kumbhakonam as ‘ the 
bow-man ;’? Sarnga a bow, and pani the hand, 
‘ Bowar Wer ? 


hamlet. Sans. Sasta = teacher. 


(common) Sattan a ee tutelary god, better 


‘oq PSattan’s (= Ayanar’s) place; padi a row, 
| known as Ayanar ; see last. 


short for Savittriyammal, a Navel princess, 
who founded it. 


Daal ? for Chetti, or for Satti power, prowess ; 
 ( vilagam = field of battle (vilasam = pleasaunee). 


( the ‘‘ Cheththemangalum”’ of A.S. 79 = ‘ Real- 
| prosperity’ from Sans. Satya, true, genuine; and 
.. § mangalam = prosperity, joy, delight. Maigalam 
| is a very common name in Tanjore for a flourish. 
Ling village with rice fields. 


| in one instance near Tanjore it is said to be 


( pronounced Saunar or Shevunar ; name of a small 
| caste or sect of people in 8. India. This name 
{ was found applied to a Jaina image at Jayankon- 
** \ dacholapuram ; another similar image was called 
l Paruppar (Pazhuppar). The Greeks and Arabians 
(were called Sonaga (== Yavana) = ? Ionians. 


? Seykal = arable or tilled land; (? from Chey 
| a corn ieelak cultivation) ; there are several places 


..2in Tanjore and to the southward named Sékal, 
| Shakal, Sikal and the ‘Sikkle’ of A.S. 79,’ 
properly Sikkil. 


° Redman’s abode. Se, sem = red, straight, 
beautiful, Semman is a shoemaker, currier. 


? Sendira = red; kadai = bazaar. Vallam 


Séndirakadaivallam .. (q.v.) is found repeatedly in Tanjore and north- 


wards. 
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Vulg. Séppalath, for Seyyapperumal nattam 

|? = Beautiful Perumal’s (Great one’s) village. 

The present village temple i is sacred to Aiyanar as 

oe if the worship of Vishnu had given way to that 

| of Siva; but, Aiyanar is the demon god, son of 
| Vishnu and Siva ; hence called, Hari-hara-putra. 


Séppalanattam .. 


Serumangalam ,, oe 2? * War-mangalam.’ Seru = battle. 


( ‘ Chetti’s support lake,’ or ‘ Chettiyan’s channel 
| tank ;? tangal means a support, prop, &c., and 


pee aent or SEs) so also does kal; tangal is applied to a pond or 


yankaleri. | (2 natural) tank, but kal toa channel or water- 
(course, = kalvay and vaykkal. 
Siyali .. wn .. More properly Sirkali (¢ Tet Lf), 


S - ake ‘Cholan’s great goddess’ ma for maha. See 
Solamadévi Bes Vikkiramadi. 
Cholan’s town, not arare name in the old Chéla- 
mandalam ( (Coromandel). Cf. Shorantr which is 
equally common. 


The ‘Shakeapattu’ of A.S. 79. 


Solapuram a3 


Sikkalapattu ..  .. 


Zo Yor Sri = holy, puli = tiger and ur town. 
Eippiliyer Puliyar is more common in South Arcot. 
Sittalattur re before a vowel chirr-pronounced, and very often 


written, chitt—or as here, Sitt-Alattur; Little- 
banyan town. 

Or Suttamalli ; one or two other places called 
malli met with, besides Puvirunthamalli (Poona- 
malee). 


Sittamalli * 


‘Red field,’ from se, sen, sivappu = redness ; 
and kollai a field, enclosure ; the soil is of a very 
ruddy color. See Cheng4du. 


Sorakkudi at - ? from Sorakkay a kind of pumpkin. 
Stripurandan .. “3 50 oe 


( Beautiful Perumal’s (great one’s) temple, given 
Sundaraperumal Kéyil. { as ‘Shandalla-permalcovil’ on A.S.79 and vulgarly 
pronounced Sandala, &c. 


{ Striyan the sun, and manal = sand, dust, 
gravel; ‘ Suriyan’s sand,’ 


Sans. Svami = Lord, from Sva = own, self 
(cf. Lat. suus). 

Dr. Burnell inclines to identify this with the 
old Malakita of the Chinese pilgrim Houen Tsang. 


( (Tranquebar) formerly a Danish settlement. 
The name may mean Telingan’s street or village. 
Talangambadi or There are afew other places in Tanjore with 
Tarangambadi a . Telungan prefixed. The Telingan, or Telugu 
folk, were early called Tlings (mod. Kling). Cf. 
le Kalinga-pattanam. 
‘ Commander's fief.” Talaivan = Head man; 
and Dalavay is the common title for the Genera- 
Fs eee or, prime minister at a Native South 


if ‘Little Alatttr ’ chiru = little, in combination 
Sivakkollai .. 4 


Suriyamanal .. 


Suvami (or Svami) malai 


Talava palaiyam 
Indian Court. 
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Talai vanam. ., 


Telungar kéttagam 


Tandavantottam 


Tangal ., 


Tanjore 


Tarangambadi 
Tattanir ar 


Tekkiruppu.. 


Telungankudikkad 


Tennalgudi 


Tenpadi vattam 


Teru sie af 


Teru or Theru 


Pidal gece «é 


Tillaivanam 


Tiruchirai “4 
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Tal or Tari (cf. toddy), ‘ Palmyra-(palme) 
.. 5 forest, another name for Tiruppanandal (q.v.) 
Sacred palmyra place. 
the ‘ Thullingar Cotagam’ of A.S. 80 = Telin- 
56 gan’s mere, properly Talainayarkottagam. ? Kot- 
tagam a pond, tank: a temple. 
? Tandavan’s garden: tottam a garden from 
** ( tondu = dig. 
a support, prop, often applied to a tunk in North 
and South Arcot Districts, rare in Tanjore. The 
** ) water is raised or supported by the embankment. 
Cf. éri and énthal. 
( strictly Tafija-tr, familiarly called Tafijai by 
| the natives. It is more fully given as Tafijai-ma- 
..¢ nagaram — Tanjan’s-great-city, after its founder. 
| But tafijam means refuge, shelter. ‘Taiijaiman is 
Lalso given as the founder’s name. 


= “ Tranquebar’’ for Talangambadi (q.v.) 


ee 


‘South-ham.’ Southern-dwelling. Ten, Terku, 
tek- = southern; iruppu = residence, abode, 
dwelling, from iru = sit, be, remain, dwell, &c. 
See under 'Tennalgudi. 

‘Telingan’s-cottages;’ see Talangambadi. 

( ?South-dwelling: ten- terk- tek- &c. = 
; South ; Tennai the cocoanut (tree). Cf. Sans. 
dakshina (= Right-hand = south) — dakhin (Ang. 
3 Deccan) in Tam. becomes tetchinam, and tekkinam, 
‘* 1? whence ten. In a similar way Vada = north 
may have some connection with San. ud, whence 
; uttara = upper = northern. Tetchinam Pottai, 

| The Southmost hillock (at Cape Comorin). 


{ Southern division of the vattam (circuit, a 
** \ group of villages). 
= a street, vulgarly called Teruvu and applied 


to a row of cottages, or the hamlets scattered 
about a large village or parish. Cf.-Mal. thara. 


vulgar usage in Tanjore for Tiru sacred, auspi- 
as cious (= saint), the Tamil form of the Sans. sri. 
It is also the name of Lakshmi. 


a mound, same as tedal, tidar, tittai, &. a little 
hill or rising ground. 


Chidambaram (q.v.) Tillai a tree with milky sap. 

Perhaps Yules ‘‘ Thellyr’’ may be for Tillaiyar : 

°* ) but cf. Thalur near Tirutaraptndi, and Tellar in 
South Arcot. 


( name of a place and temple 7 miles S.E. of 
Kumbhakénam. ‘ Tiricheri’ of A.S. 79 and ‘ Tirri- 
cherra’ of Colonel Lambton’s chart. Can this be 

..<a place dedicated to a three-headed (Tri-sira) 
dévata? Sarantha-Perumal is the name given ; 
compare Tri-sira-palli = Trichinopoly = Three- 

| headed (one’s) town. 


Tirukala-ar aun 


Tirukonapuram 


Tirukarugavur 


Tirumalairajapuram 
Tirumalairajan 
Tirumalasamudram 


Tirumattéri 


Tirumanamangalam 
Tirunagésvaram 


Tirupalturai 


Tiruppanandal 


Tirupirambiyam 


Tiruptvanam 


Tiruvada marudtr  .. | 


Tiruvadi 


Tiruvalafichuli 


| A place and large temple dedicated to Naga- 
( 
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( There are several places of this name in Tanjore : 
e.g., Tirukkalabur and Terrucolatur A.S. 793 see 


ri ( Teru. 


( ‘Terrukanapuram’ of A.S. 79. Can this be 
| for ‘ Tri-kona-pura’ = ‘ Three-corner town’ as 


.. 4 Tiru-kona-malai for Tri-kona-malai, 1.e., ‘ Trinco- 


| malee’’ =the three peaked or triangular moun- 
(tain, on the east coast of Ceylon ? 

( the Sans. name is Garbha-raksha-puri, and both 
| names signify that females in bearing never mis- 


.. 4 carry at this place, a tradition believed to this day. 


| Sans. Garbha = womb, Tam. karu = embryo, 
| foetus. 

These names of great public works, may have 
ecsseaes to the great Tirumala Nayakkan, who 


: eee over Madura and Trichinopoly in the 17th 


century. 
Common usage for Tiruma-éri; see Viranattéri. 
(Vulgarly called also Tiruvanamangalam) ‘ Holy 
soil mangalam;’ man = earth,soil. A large mound 
of debris marks the ancient site. 


natha-svami = ‘ Snake-lord-god’ near Kumbha- 
konam. 

‘ Sacred-milk passage,’ a place with a consider- 
able but neglected temple on the river-channel 
near. Papanasam, and another at Srirahgam : 
turai a ford (q.v.) 

‘ Sacred palmrya station’ ; dal or thal for sthala ; 
alarge Siva temple 10 miles N.N.E. of Kumbha- 


| 
: kénam. The place is remarkable for the groves of 


palmyras by which it is enveloped, as they are not 
i common or large in the Kavéri Delta. Another 
(name of it is Talaivanam, q.v. ‘ Toddy-tree-wood .’ 


{ Commonly called Teru-perumaiyam (TZerru- 


perrumbam of A.S. 79). See Teru. 


| ‘ Sacred flower-forest’; there are other instances 


of this name in South India, one of them near 
Madura; the A.S. gives the name Tirbovam 
( here, and Trippawanam there. 

‘holy northern marudar (agricultural village), 
more properly Tiruvidai-marudtr — ‘ holy-middle- 
marudar.’ Sans. name is Madhyarjunam; idai 
== the middle. 


river§. Sans. name Paiichanadi, which also means 
Cf. Tiruvadi (? Tiru- 


| Tiruvadi is a corruption for Tiruvaiyar = five 


five streams { — Pafijab). 
vadigai) South Arcot. 
( ‘Sacred-right (hand) curl,’ the image of Vighnés- 
vara, has its elephant trunk coiled to the right 
instead of (as usual) to the left. ‘* Perruvalafijuli’”’ 


.. 4 of A.S., but there isa story of a whirlpool (Suli = 


whirl, curl, &c.) in the river, a branch of the 
Kavéri here. <A curl to the right is a fortunate 
(mark. Compare the Svastika symbol.!° 


™ At Vallam near Chengalpat is a rock-cut figure of Ganééa with the 
trunk similarly turned up to the right. 


10 
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Tiruvalar 


Tiruvirimalalai 


Tittu .. 


ondaie.:. ee 
Tondaranpattu 
Tondi 


Torakkuli 
Tottam ~.. hs 
Tukkachi 


Tulukkar 


-t ural o 6 


Turaiyundakottai 
Turaiyar 


Tuttur .. oe 


Udaiyarpalaiyam 


Ukkadai 


Uttukkadu 


( 
ake 
| ‘ Fair-eye-lily;’ 
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for Trivarur? Town of the three (viz., Brahma, 
Vishnu, Rudra); or Town of Tiruvallavar 
(author of the Kural). It is sacred to Siva. 
Valluvan is a low caste family priest. See Muva- 


this is the ‘ Tirrimyaviali of 
A.S. 79 and ‘ Tirrimiayala’ of Lambton’s chart ; 
vilithe eye ; commonly Terumallai, and vulgarly 
Terumuli. 


same as Tedal, &c., q.v. a mound, rising ground. 
Nadu-tittu-Vinayakam, name of the island in the 
Kolladam at the ‘ Lower anaikat.’ Naduetittu = 
Middle-bank. Tuittagudi on the Vellar. 


( Tondai, the Tondamandalam or Tonda region, 
whose capital was Kafichipuram, is now repre- 
sented by the Pudukottai territory, under the 
Kallar prince still called Tondiman, lying 
‘| between Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura. 
Tondi is a seaport south of the Tanjore border, 
and many other names contain Tonda there- 
abouts; tondu means serve, wait on; also 
antiquity, feudal service, &c. Cf. Tuvdis, said to be 
('Tundi on the Malabar coast. 


‘ Perhaps Herd-pit, cattle-hollow, from toru a 
* (crowd, herd, &c., and kuli a pit, hollow. 


Be a garden, (from toéndu = dig) an enclosure 
= kollai), orchard. Putntottam a flower garden. 


For Turkkaiyachi name of a horrible goddess 
or demoness. ? Durga. 


af the Tamil form of Turukar (fr. Hind. Turushka) 
** \ Turks, i.e., Muhammadans. 


{ a landing place; the ford of a river, the haven 
| of asea: cf. “* wick’’ and “ fiord’’ a passage, ford, 
a) (= ghat, and ‘ tirath ’ a watering place), not at all 
}uncommon in Tanjore which is overrun with 
| fordable river channels. See ee Aduturai, 
| Tirvpalturai, &e. 


‘ Turaiyunda is a Kallar caste title. 
=‘ Ford town.’ See -turai. 


{ (?) From taru bushes, low jungle, brushwood,with ~ 
| which the country here, N. bank of the Kolladam, 


..¢ isoverspread ; tirru(= tattru)means scatter, spread 


| abroad, strew. 
| tered habitation. 


| Udaiyar = the wealthy, rich; a caste or tribe 


Ci. Tuttukkudi (Tuticorin) Scat- 


name (udai = wealth) ; palaiyam a fief, an estate 
held under military (or feudal) tenure. 


A suburb ? for Ulkidai a hamlet, or Ulkadai an 
* ‘Linterior, ul = il = within ; a house. 


( ? “spring-field,”? an oozy place, from uttru a 


me spring, fountain ; tirru = a spring (fountain) from 


uru spring 00ze, exude. 


Vada or Vadakku 


Vadakkipattu 
Vada-tr 


Vadavar 
Vaittisvaram 
Valangiman 
Val ! 

Val 


- Valam 


Valarnthakandam 


Valasakkadu., 


Vallam 


Vallam .. 


Valukkai or Valukkai.. 
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( A country, town, village; township ? From uru 
= be, exist, ee Cf. iru. 
| northern (in opposition to ten, terku vulg. 
bee south, southern) seems to be a more 
frequent prefix than ten, southern; and mél 
western, than kil eastern. Perhaps connected 
with S. ud = up, whence uttara the upper, north- 
Lern. 
Northern pattu. 


‘ Norham’ or Norton; also Vadavar and Vadu- 
{ var — North town. 

‘North river. The southernmost of the 

Kavéri irrigation channels, but so called perhaps 


: because it passes immediately north of the town of 


. Tanjore. 
(‘ Vydeesprum’ of A.S.) for Vaidisvarapuram, 
| a place and temple between Mayavaram and 
Siyali dedicated to Vaidisvar. 
( a town or large village 5 miles 8S. of Kumbha- 
| konam ; a story is told that the place is named 


.. 4 from a curse uttered here which would in English 


be something like ‘‘ cursed pimp of a deer !”’? man 
= deer, hart. 

| = ear, point, edge, 
beauty, &c., strength, 
speed; a hillock. 


These syllables and vel 
vél, vel., &c., very fre- 
quently occur in Tamil 
place-names. 

Tam. aside, right side, a place, e.g. Alivalam = 
place of nectar ; Pulivalam = tiger’s lair, Sikkiya- 
valam the place of catching (that tiger). 
= ‘Fertile part’: valaru = grow, increase, 
wax; and kandam a division. H. Khand. 
( The ‘ Vullachadud’ of A.S. 79 = ‘ Flight 
| Jungle ;> Valasaimeans a general removal or 


.. 4 flight from home, for fear of an army in the field, 


| hence a retreat; refuge; an encampment or 
| settlement of refugees. Uncommon in Tanjore. 


( Proper name of the place 7 miles south-west 
of Tanj ore. Old Sans. name Indragiri = ‘ Mount 
Indra’. Thelegend is that Vallammal, widow of 
Srikantha Chola, after the battle of Cholamaligai, 
a Chola capital near Kumbhakénam, being with 
| child took refuge at Indragiri with Kapilamuni, 
< who helped to restore the son born there, Kala 
Kantha Cholan, to his father’s kingdom, who 
then built a fort and named it Vallam after his 
mother. One derivation given is val (q.v.) a 
mound, hillock, Vallam being situate on high 
| sround: There are many places of this name 
(in Tanjore and South Arcot. 


In Tirutharupindi, is said to be so called after 
| Vallamudaiyan (= ‘ Lord of power.’ ) 


( There are two or more places of this name in 

Tanjore. A.S. 79 gives ‘ Valkad’ and ‘ Vaulkay’; 
Valukkai means slippery; valukkai = living 
= felicity, prosperity. 
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Vanapattadai .. 


Vandaiyiruppu .. 


Vandal .. Se 


Vandarampattanam ., { 


Vanni-pattu.. 


Vasal_ a. 


Vattam .. 


Vattirandu 


Wayalo=2: 


Vaykkal 


Védaranyam 
Velakkachiyamman 


Vellalankadu 


Vélangudi 


Velattir wa 


Véli < ee 
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{ (Banapattrai) a gun-powder or fire-work factory ; 
°* | Van a rocket and pattadai, a stock, yard, &c. 


Vandaiyan a caste name of Kallars: iruppu 
** ( = dwelling, abode, fr. iru = be, remain, &c. 
c 


Silt, the mud of tanks: grit: affixed to village 

| names in Ramnad, from their being on a ridge of 

-. 4 grit or gravel-drift, on the spoil bank of a tank, 

| or on the grit banks or coarse sand drifts left in 
(the waterway of a flooded river or breached tank. 


(Vaundramputnam of A.S.) said to be a corrup- 
tion of Vanathariyan-p., for Vanasiran-pattanam. 
?from Vanni the suma tree (prosopis spicigera) 
a sacred tree, used for sacrificial fuel. There isa 
famous old specimen still alive in the Vridhacha- 


lam temple. 


( Common use, but strictly, vayil = gateway, 
| portal, entrance, from vay the mouth, and il a 
J house. Pallivasal= meeting house, a school house ; 
‘*} amongst the Muhagimadans of the south coast 

| =a mosque. The Kannadi (Canarese) form is 

( bakilu, vulgo bagalu. 

( A circuit, round, &c., commonly applied in 
Tanjore to a group of villages under one inspect- 
ing official ? from viruttam, 8. Vrutta, a round 

} thing, vrit, vritta = rounded, circular, and S. vat 
: vata a rounded figure, circle. Cf. 8. pat to sur- 


round, encompass. Compare patti a fold, and 
; pattanam, pattinam and pattichéri a town, a fish- 
| ing village. 
? 


vayil above, sce Vasal). Kan. bailu a plain, open 


A rice field, an open field, or plain, (not the 
field. 


A water-course, canal, or channel for irrigation ; 
ae in common use in Tanjore,same as Kalvay, water- 
course, or aqueduct ; Védapuri vaykkél. 
(the ‘ Vadarnewm’ of A.S. 80) Sans aranya = 
{ wildernece, ‘Véda-jungle ;’ there is a large Siva 
Me temple, and celebrated Tirtha or watering place 
here. 


Proper name of a village tutelary goddess- 
| Vellalan one of the Tamil agricultural tribe: 


vellanmai husbandry, agriculture, ? from vellam 
flood, and anmai ruling, mastér; an irrigator; 
kadu a jungle, forest, &c. 

Velankad, Velankanni, and the like common 
but unexplained; [lankadu and yelakandu were 
referred to Ilamaiyana, Ila and Yelavan’meaning 
young, youthful, tender, &c. See Kan-kadu. 


A common affix to village names, meaning a 
wall, hedge, a ward ; a measure about 5 acres, ¢.g., 
. Tirunelvéli (Tinnevelly) ; Aivéli = ‘25 acres.’’ (?) 


Véli aps 

» Vélar 
Vémbugudi 
Vennar 
Venkatampéttai 
Vettar .. Hs 


Vettikkadu ie 


Vettiyar-pattu, or -vettu 


Vettukkuli 


Veyilur.. 


Vidudhi .. a 


Vikkaramangalam 
Vikkiramadi 
Vilagam .. se 


Vinayakan teruvu 


Viranam 


Viranathachéri .. 
Viranattéri 


Vishvalar 


ry 
44 
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a frequent prefix to village names meaning open 
field, a plain, the open, the air ; Velipalaiyam the 
camp or cantonment outside (a fort or town); also 
used as a suffix, ¢.g., Kufijuvéli. 

? from vél a benefit, benefaction; vélavi a sacrifice. 
( ‘* Margosa (or Nim tree) dwelling’; many places 
| in S. India are named from the Vambu or Véppa- 
| maram, the Nim of N. India (Azadarachta Indica), 
*+ 4 Which affords a delightful shade in hot weather ; 
| the ‘ Vamboogood’ of A.S.79. The Margosa is 
(not so very common in Tanjore. 
a contraction for Vinan-ar 
i t of Kannanar. 
‘Vungadumpett’ A.S. 79 (cf. ‘VV Paden 3 
near Nagur). Véngal = gold; Véngadam= Tiru- 
( pati, sacred to Vishnu. 
‘The dug river,” from vettu=dig, and aru a 
been or stream; a canal. 


Vinan’s river 


‘ cleared Jungle,’ a clearing: vettu = cut, hew, 
i dig, &c., and kadu (q.v.) = wood, jungle. 
weteuan settlement or clearing, possibly a 
mistake for Vettiyar = Vettiyans’ clearing. The 
Vettiyan is the grave-digger of the village com- 
munity, from vettu = dig. 
the mound of earth thrown up in order to lower a 
at field to the proper irrigation level. Vettu = 
dig and kuli a pit, hollow. 


‘A lodging place, jenpnenginy abode ; a common 
affix to many village names between Pattukottai 
and Pudukottai, 8.S.E. of Tanjore ; (°) fr. vida = 
dismiss, let, release. 


Vikram’s mangalam. WVikkiram is the Tamil 
te of Vikram. This name occurs repeatedly 
near the Kolladam, and was borne by one or more 
( of the Chola princes. : 
Vikram’s great goddess (Maha Déw). Cf. S6- 
of lamadévl, q.v. 
ts a field of battle ; a rather freqnent swfix to 
place-names in E. Tanjore.. Vilasam = dalliance 
t (2? pleasaunce) , and Vilasam for visalam = spaci- 
ousness, a saloon, pavilion. 
Vinayakan’s street,in the Nadu-tittu Winaya- 
‘; am, Vixdyakan’s mound, an island in the Kolla- 
dain ‘at the lower anaikat. 
contraction for Vira-Narayanam, a very large 
tank afew miles W. of Chidambaram, stretching 
from the Kolladam to the Vellar nearly , and fed 
by both rivers. 
oa Virandthan’s village, the ‘ Vernadicharv’ 
ie 
the Vira(naraya) nam-lake ; éri =a lake, 
=| of water. See Viranam, and ‘ef. Tirumatteri. 
the Vashaloor of A.&. ue or more places of 
= this name. 


of A.S. 
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CLASSIFIED TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE 
CHARACTERISTIC PLACH-NAMES OF THE 
TANJORE DISTRICT. 


Topographical and descriptive words in Tanjore place-names. 


-ar, aru... River. -ddai .. Tank, pool. 
Kadal- ca Seas -padugai .. ‘ Flats.’ 
kadu .. Jungle. Palai .. Barren. 
-kal .. Channel. EK, -pallam  .. A hollow, valley. 
Kalam .. Threshing floor. -paravai .. (Water-) spread. 
-kanni .. Small channel. 1 Pe Pertya- i) 3) Greate 
karai .. Bank, shore. +  -pottal .. Barren. 
Kil- .. Hastern. -pulam .. Field. 
-kollai .. ‘Close,’ field. -pundi .. Bush, shrubbery. 
RK. -kottagam.. Tank, &c. Siru- .. small. 
Kadalir .. Meeting town. Ten- South 
-kulam .. Tank. Terk- OEE 
-kuli .. Pit, hollow. -toppu .. Grove. 
madugu .. Pool. -tottam .. Garden. 
Ho) Manal-). 9). sand: -turai .. Passage, ford. 
Marudtir .. ? Agricultural Vada- .. Northern. 
village. -vanam ., Wood, grove. 
-médu, or Mound. Vayal .. (Rice-) field. 
-modu. : -vaykkal ., Water channel. 
Mel- .. Western. -veli .. Open (area), plain. 
S.E.-mtlai .. Corner? *  Vettar  ., Dug-river, canal. 


~~ 


Place-names indicating Race, Tribe, Caste, and Religion of the 


People. 
Agraram.. Brahman. Nattan .. ? Countryman. 
Avance siya. i Nayakkan Telugu title. 
Aiyanar.. ae »Village god. es .. Field laborer. 
Amman .. Goddess. appan 
t Andi... Saiva-mendicant. t fenea Brahman. 
-6svar .. Isvara, Siva. {S. Pamban.. Snake (-man). 
+S.W. Idaiyan .. Herdsman. Paravan.. Seaboard tribe. 
Isvaran .. Saiva, of Siva. Perumal... Vishnu. 
of Kali .. Demoness. Pidari .. Demon-goddess. 
liste Kkallar) <. (Gnibe): ie Pillai .. (Caste). 
Kottan .. (Caste). Pillaiyar.. ‘ GanéSéa,’? son of 
E. Karaiyan. Fisherman, coast Siva. ; 
tribe. Hf Pulaiyan.. ‘ Flesh-eater.’ ? 
+f Kuravan.. (Wild tribe). ae Pulavan.. ? Sage. 
Mariyam- Demoness. TASB O}5 mpsubaRnOh, Ge Toddy climber. 
man. ; Sattan .. Demon god. 
Naga .. The cobra. Semman.. Currier. 


* Signifies that the name is found only or chiefly in the delta. 

+ Do. do. do. outside the delta. 

+ Signifies that it is rare. 

N., H., S.W. The cardinal direction in which it mainly occurs with 
reference to the centre of the delta. 

A byphen prefixed indicates a suthx; affixed, a prefix. 
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Placeenames indicating Race, Tribe, Caste, and lveligion of the 


People— (Continued). 
A Seniyan. . Weaver. Tulukkan. Turk. 
Settiyan.. Chetty, merchant. | { Vadugan.. Northerner. 
Siamalen 2)... Lord. Valaiyan., (Bird-) netter. 
it Tadan .. Vaishnava mendi- Vanniyan. (Caste) title. 
cant. a Vellalan.. Tamil agricul- 
a8 Telungan. Telugu. turist. — - 

t Téevadiyal. Slave, =‘ Dasi.’ | + Vettiyan. (Grave-)dig¢er. 
Words commonly affixed or prefixed to proper names of places, 
meaning abode, enclosure, hamlet, village, town, §c. 

ING -agaram. (8 ENG -pakkam. (8s 
tN. -bakam. | tz Pattacheri. 2 
-chéri. fen ales -pattanam. a 
-gudi. 5 2p a hie -patti. S ap 
+ “kad. aes -pattu. Bs 
ee | g ele oe az a 
aN -kollai. 3 Putt-ar. J §, 
#S., &e.  -kottai. a Gt | -pulam, les 
’ 2 =) Ss : oe) 
kovil. | 2S *N. Pundi. 22 
-kudi. aS -puram. OD 3 
+S. kudikkad. < a2 | tt -tangal. 42 g 
ihe - ean g A tS. gee): | = 
{N.E. -kuppam. S -toppu. : 
_tS.W., &c. -kurichi. R d ¥*N. -tottam. el 
-mangalam. 2 3 -ur. fF & 
+S. -nad. “4 enue al ! By 
-nallar. em) -vasal. (ics 
S. -nattam. ae -vattain. a 
aaa | go es a 
-nilam. i : -véll. i 
af -padai. lacs +8. -viduti. es 


Place-names that appear to be more or less peculiar to the Tanjore 
District, or unusually frequent there. 


Agara- .. Asin Agaraputtar. j 
-agaram .. Puttagaram. 

Agraram for Agraharam, a village, quarter (of a town) 
Akaram \ or street of Brahmans. 

Aiyanar .. the S. I. demon king. 

Alangudi .. ? banyan hamlet. 

Alattur .. banyan village. 


* Signifies that the name is found only or chiefly in the delta. 
fa Do: do. do. outside the delta. 
t Signifies that it is rare. 
N., E., S.W. The cardinal direction in which it mainly occurs with 
reference to the centere of thé delta. 
A hyphen prefixed indicates a suffix; affixed, a prefix. 
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Place-names that appear to be more or less peculiar to the Tanjore 


+k 


tS. 


District, or unusually frequent there—(Continued). 


Anna-vasal \ 
Anna-chattram = food-(giving)-place. 
Anna-salai ) 


Arasar = pipal village. 
Attur == river town. 
Chélapuram = Chola-town. 
Karaiyanpatti pivots 
Karuppir. dodo 
Kattalai = grant, endowment. 
Kollai = enclosure, field, ‘ close.’ 
Sm } more common in South Arcot. 
Kottagam ne Phan cc: 
. Kott tahoudi == Stone mason’s dwelling. 
Kovil- (or Koil-) patta, ‘temple tithe.’ 
Kudikkadu . scattered huts. 
Kuruvadi .. low quarter. 
Marudar agricultural village. 
Naga, Nagakkudi, N-mangalam, Naganti, N-pattanam, Nagir, &c. 
Ney -kunnam, N -kuppai, N-vasal.  ~ 
-pallam .. a hollow, low ground. 
Pamani, Pambanar, P-ddai. 
-pattu .. most frequent between Pattukéttai and Tanjore. 
Patta(na)chéri, 
Pidagai or Pudagai .. an inferior or sub-village, a hamlet. 
Pandi .. 2 shrubbery,‘ bush.’ 
Sattanar } Sattan (S. Sasta = teacher) a name of Aya- 
Sattamangalam nar. 
Valangudi. ~ 
Vallam .. ?arising ground, eminence. 
-vattam .. acircuit, group of villages. 
Vilagam _. Pbattle-field. Pavilion. 
Viduti .. Plodge. 
Yalankad .. ?Ilankad, young forest. A plantation. 


Words in Tanjore Place-names derived from the Animal (an.) or 


Vegetable (veg.) Kingdoms, with some examples. 


a (an) cow Avur, Attalaiyar. 
pak (an) sheep Aduturai. 
al (tree) banyan Alangudi, Alankad. 
alisi-or arisi- Alisigudi. 
arasu (tree) ‘royal’; pipal, ficus religiosa. 
atti (tree) fig, ficus racemosa. 
atti bauhinia tomentosa. 


ton 


* Signifies that the name is found only or chiefly in the delta. . 
+ Do. do. do. outside the delta. 

t Signifies that it is rare. 

A hyphen prefixed indicates a suffix; affixed, a perfix. 

§ Signifies absent from the delta only. 
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Words in Tanjore Place-names derived from the Animal (an.) or 
Vegetable (veg.) Kingdoms, with some examples—(Continued). 


§ avarai (a bush) cassia auriculata. A.-kad. 
avuri (plant) indigo (i.-fera tinctoria). 
chaya (plant). Cheyattamangai. 
elumichai (tree) lime-fruit, citrus bergamia. 
erumai (an) buffalo, Hrumaippadugai. 
icham (tree) wild date, Ichangudi. 
ilavam (tree) cotton tree, bombax. 
iluppai (tree) Indian olive, Bassia longifolia (Mowah). 
ifji (plant) (green) ginger. JAjikkollai. 
kacha (plant) memecylon tinctorium. 
kadambu (tree) eugenia racemosa. 
kadugu (plant), mustard. 
kalafiji (plant) mushroom, fungus. 
kalli (plant) euphorbia, milk plant. 
kapi (an.) monkey. Kapistalam. 
S karaityan white ants. 
karumbu (plant) sugarcane. 
kattalai (plant) aloe. 
kattiri (plant) egg plant, solanum melongena (‘ brinjal.’) 
kirai (veg.) greens. Kirai-kollai. 
ko (an.) cow. Komal, Kovar. 
kodi (creeper) betel-vine. Kodikkaltr. 
kokku (bird) crane, Kokkaladi. 
kollu (corn) gram. 
ma (tree) mango. Mankad, Mangudi. 
madu (an.) ox. 
malalai (plant) lotus ; ‘Tiruvilimalalai. 
man (an.) deer Mangudi, Valangiman. 
manjal (plant). turmeric Manjal kollai. 
mavilingam (tree) (? cratoeva Rox.) garlic pear. 
mayil (an.) peacock. Mayiladi, Mayavaram. 
min, fish Minavaippar. 
mundiri (tree) cashewnut tree (kaju). 
nag The cobra-snake. Nagur, Nagamangalam. 
nari (an.) fox or jackal, Narikkudi 
naval (veg.) calyptranthes cariophyllifolia. 
nay (an.) dog. 
nel (veg.) raw-rice, ‘paddy.’ Nellur. 
nelli (tree) jungle gooseberry, phylanthus emblica. 
nerunjil (plant). tribulus terrestris. 
ney (Pghee). Neykunnam, Neykuppai, Neyvasal. 
nochi (plant). vitex negundo. Nochiyar. 
nunna (tree). Indian mulberry (morinda umbellata). 
omai (plant or tree) Omakkulam. 
palai (tree). mimusops hexandra. Palaipatti. 
panai (tree) palmyra palm. Panaiytr. 
pangasatam (plant) lotus, (‘ tank-born’). 
parutti (plant). cotton. Paruttikkéttai. 
pékkarumbu (plant) wild sugar cane. 
pila (tree) jack-fruit. Pilavadi. 
pirambu (plant). the cane (rattan). 
puli or pili (an.) tiger. Puliyar. 


ea) 


§ Signifies absent from the delta only. 
1] 
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Words in Tanjore Place-names derwed from the Animal (an.) or 
Vegetable (veg.) Kingdoms, with some examples—(Continued). 
puli (tree) tamarind. Puliyafichéri. 
punai (an.) cat Panai-kutti kadu. 
puvarasu (tree). tulip tree (Portia). 


sembu (veg.) rank-grass. 
talai (tree) toddy palm, palmyra. 
tamarai (plant). lotus. 


tennai (tree) cocoanut. 


tinai 


millet. 


Sembodai. 
Tal or Tar tree. 
Tamarai-pulam. 
Tennaigudi. 


tolasai (plant) tulsi P Tolasappattanam. 
tuvarai (plant) lentil, ‘dhal,.’? Tuvarankurichi. 


vagai (tree) acacia speciosa. 


valai (tree) plantain. 
vandu wasp. Tiruvanduturai. 

vanni senna tree, prosopis spicigera. 
vélam (tree) Vélangudi. 
\ (tree) margosa or nim-tree. 


véembu 


véppam 


Vembugudi, Véeppanchéri. 


vila (tree) wood-apple. 


vilvam (tree) bél tree. 


Feronia-Elephantum. 
Vilavanir. 


Common South Indian place-names not found at all, or but 
rarely, im Tanjore. 


achalam »» mountain. malai 
anal .. elephant. manai 

§ badi »» place. mitta 
bakam . Phamlet=pakkam | § nadu 
chavadi ». ang. ‘ choultry.’ nagaram 
dasi .. Slave girl. § Nayakkan 
doddi .. cattle pound. § padi 
éndal .. tank, pakkam 

§ éri »» lake. § palaiyam 
giri halle § palli 
gunta we tance pallivasal 

§ idaiyan ..« Shepherd. § panai 

§ kadu .. forest. parambu 
kal e. stone. parai 

§ Kallan .. Kallan. § paraiyan 
kammay -. tank. § pattanam 
karadu e. rocky mound. § patti 
kaval »» watch, ward. § Reddi 
kinaru ee well. salai 
kodu »» peak. § samudram 

9 kottai . fort. § santal 
kudikkad -» huts. tangal 
kudiyiruppu .. habitation. tadagam 
kun(d)ru 5 oy dently § tedal 
kuppam . hamlet. § truni 

§ kurichi .. hamlet. valasai 
Kurumbar .. shepherds. vadi 
kuttai »» pond. § védan 
kattam «. assembly. vilai 

§ madam e» College, ‘math.’ § vidudi 


house. 
estate. 
country. 
city. 
Nayak. 


. place. 


? suburb. 
fein 
village. 
mosque. 
palmyra. 


. gravel-mound. 
, Lock. 


‘ Pariah.’ 


. town. 


fold. 


. Reddi. 


hall. 
sea. 
fair. 


, small tank. 
. big tank. 
. mound. 


ae bak: 


§ Signifies absent from the delta only, 


*¢ yetreat.’’ 
yard. 
hunter. 
corn-field. 
lodge. 
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SOUTH TANJORE. 


The following remarks on the place-names of the country 
along the coast south of the Kavéri Delta and as far as 
Ramnad are based on the lists collected during the season 
1876-77 in the absence of the writer :— 

The country traversed to which alone the following 
remarks apply extends only some twenty miles inland from 
the coast of Palks Straits, the sinus Argaricus of the ancient 
geographers, and lies between the deltas of the Kavéri and 
the Vaigai (? Véghavati). 

It is crossed by a few unimportant streams and water- 
courses, the principal of which is the southern Vellar, 
draining the Tondiman or Pudukottai Rajah’s territory, 
he being the chief, and that the home, of the Kallar tribe. 

Going north-eastwards from Ramnad (Ramanathapuram 
= Lord Rama’s town) the home of the Maravar tribe, the 
country changes: the flat sandy tracts of the south coast of 
Madura are left behind, and so are the numerous large 
tanks and their long collecting channels, which are spread 
over the impervious black (cotton) soil, and the tracts of rice 
cultivation below them, characteristic of the alluvial tracts 
formed by the Vaigai, the river of Madura. 

On entering south Tanjore, across the Pambanar, though 
still low and flat, the slope of the country from the sea coast 
landwards increases from 2 to about 10 feet per mile. 
A succession of ridges and depressions, some of them 50 feet 
in depth, run from W.N.W. to E.S. E., the former well 
wooded with valuable trees, and the latter covered with 
patches of low-land cultivation (vayal). 

This change of country is indicated or illustrated by the 
prevalent place-names. 

There are few towns or large villages, and the village lands 
(gramam) resemble townships, parishes, or communes, con- 
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_ taining many small hamlets, each bearing the village name, 
with a distinguishing suffix indicating the relative position 
of each within the village limits, and often having the suffix 
teru 1! = street, in place of the village name. 

The following facts may be gathered from a short study 
of the names on the map (see Indian Atlas, sheet 80) :— 

(a.) The comparative absence of rivers, tanks and 
channels, &c., for irrigation. 

(b.) The absence of hills, mounds, and rocks. 

(c.) That this part of the country has been to a great 
extent jungle (kddu = wilderness, forest), and 
inhabited by rude unruly irreligious folk, 
rather pastoral than agricultural, such as 
Idaiyan, Kallan, Kurumban, Pallan, Valiyan, 
Védan, &e. 

(d.) But there is a fair sprinkling of places termed 
Agraharam, Chattram, Mangalam, Madam, 
Pattanam, Péttai, Santai, Vayal, &c., indicat- 
ing the presence of more civilized people, and 
telling of trade, agriculture, and brahmanical 
influence, especially in the more fertile parts, 
and along the coast where lies the track of the 
pilgrims to and from Ramésvaram. 


Whilst the vegetable kingdom appears to contribute liber- 
ally to the onomatology of the district, the animal kingdom 
is but scantily represented by kokku the crane, mayil the 
peacock, nari the fox or jackal, and a few others. 

These facts are further illustrated by the following groups — 
of common appellative adjuncts to the proper names of south 
Indian places displaying those which are present and those 
which are absent, but are found either in the neighbouring 
districts or more generally throughout the Tamil country. 


11 The suffix -tera in Malayala has the same meaning and use. 
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The common descriptive words affixed to proper names of places 
prevalent in the southernmost part of the Tanjore District. 


d. }* Chattram ( HE. ) A rest-house for pilgrims. 

ce. Kadu A jungle, forest, wilderness. 
Kollai ( N.  ) An enclosure, close field. 

c. Kottai A fort, fortified village. 

Kudi A house, cottage, habitation. 

ce. Kudikkad ( N.  ) A hamlet (grove of cottages). 

ce. Kurichi (W.&N.) An inferior village, hamlet of cottages. 
Nadu A district, settled country. 

Nattam ( W. ) A country village, township. 
d. Pattanam ( E. ) Atown, especially a seaport town. In 
50 miles of this coast there are 24 
places called pattanam. 

c. Patti (W.N.W.) A cattle fold; village of herdsman. 
Pattu ( N. ) ?A settlement; a village, or small town, 
Pulli iss 4) oe Amari, cipher; fa crest. 

d. Santai ~ A market, fair. 

d. Santai-péttai A market-town. 

Teru N. ) A street. 

-Ur A town, township village. 
Vasal ( EE.) A gate, entrance ; ? a port. 
Vattam ( N. ) Acircuit, group of villages. 

d. Vayal A rice field, yaddy-flat, plain. 

c. Vettikkadu A clearing: felled wood, jield. 
Vidudi (N.N.W.) A lodging; a grant; 
Characteristic descriptive place-names prevalent in the adjacent 

districts, not found at all, or but rarely, in South Tanjore. 
Alangudi ( N.  ) Banyan (tree) house. 
Alatttr ( N. ) ? Banyan (tree) town. 
a. Attar ( N. +) River town. 
Chéri (N. & W.) Village, hamlet. 
Chey Corn field ; paddy fields. 

a. Endal Go Ss5.))) “fank,; hamlet: 

a. Kammay ( 8S. ~) Itrigation reservoir, 

a. -Karai (N.E. & §.H.) Bank, shore. 

Karisal ( &. ) Black (-soil). 

Karuppir ( N.  ) ? Black-town. 

Marudtr ( N. ) ? Grain-land; corn town. 
Marava (8S. ) Marava tribe. 

Nallar Good-town. 

Nellar Rice-town. 

Ney- ( N. ) ? Weaving-(village). 
Nilam ( N._ ) Land, particular soil. 

a. Odai (N. & 8S.) Water-course, ditch, tank. 
Palli (W.N ae Village, small town. 
Pottal Cis: Barren soil, brackish ground. 
Padi, pindi ( N.E. ) ? Shrubbery, grove. 

a. Taraval ( 8S.) Waste, a salt marsh. 

a. Turai (N.E. & S.E.) Ford, passage, landing place. 

a, Uruni GOS.) wyc Village: tani.) 

Vandal ( 8S. ) Deposit of silt, sandbank. 
Vilagam ( N.E. ) ? Field of battle. 


12 See overleat for meaning of letters prefixed. 
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The following common descriptive place-names, so preva- 
lent elsewhere in Southern India, are absent or very rare in 
South Tanjore :— | 

Chéri, doddi, kovil, kuppai, kuppam, pakkam, palaiyam, 
puram, vadi and valasai, the commonest affixes to the proper 
names of villages and hamlets in the Tamil country. 

(a.) Aru, éri, gunta, kal, kulam, kuttai, samudram, 
and vaykkal, the common affixes meaning river, 
lake, pond, tank, and channel or canal. 

(b.) Kal, karadu, kunnam, médu, parai, parambu, tedal, 
tittu, signifying rock, mound, hillock, mount, as 
well as girl, kundru and malai, meaning hill, 
mountain. 

The letters a, 6,c, and d prefixed refer to the abovenamed 
inferences, v7z., (a.) the absence of great sources of irrigation ; 
(b.) the absence of hills and rocks; (c.) the want of cultiva- 
tion in the country and people; and (d.) that a proportion of 
names indicating the presence of a more northern culture and 
eivilization still does exist. 

The letters N.E., S.W., affixed indicate the direction 
with reference to the centre of the tract under notice in which 
the word or name mostly occurs. | 

Besides the excessive frequency of the affix pattanam on the 
coast noticed in the first group, the following particulars may 
be noted ; the southern limit, and maximum frequency of the 
affix pattu occur together in the northern part of this tract, - 
between the towns of Tanjore, Pattu-kottai and Pudukottai ; 
also that the affix vidudi seems to be peculiar to the same 
locality, or rather nearer to Pudukottai. 


PLACES IN TANJORE. roe 
CLASSIFIED LIST OF COMMON TAMIL PLACE-. 
NAMES AND TAMIL WORDS FOUND IN THEM; 
TRANSLITERATED FROM THE TAMIL. 


I. 
Prefixes. 
Adichéri.. .. Suburb, hamlet. Ney-?, Nesavu .. weaving. 
Agara .» chief. Pal 50 oe) ama, 
Anna .. (cooked) food. Pala ae Old: 
Aram, Aran-_ ,. virtue, charity = | Periya, Peru... great. 
dharm. Pin (nai) .. behind. 
Arasan .. . king, rajah. Pon (nai) .». golden. 
Aru 40 -» Six; (a river). Pa, Pushpa .- flower. 
Acris .. beauty, afortress. | Pudu, Puthiya .. new. 
Chinna .. e small! Puram .. .. side, outside. 
Ida- ; .. left (side). Rasi Bort »« heap. 
Karu, Kar . black. Se, sen, Segappu__ red, right. 
Katt- .. wild, jungle. Si for Sri +» auspicious, good 
Kaval ; .. ward, guard. i : = bu 
Kil-6 .. eastern, lower. Siru, Sitt- ». small, little. 
Kuruvi . little bird. Sivap, pu ». red. 
Kodai .. alms. Sri, Si .. fortunate, good. 
Man, Mad- .. soil, sandy. Sundara . .. beautiful. 
Mani»), .. gem, bell. Ten, Terku ». southern. 
Mele, Mérku .. western, upper. Tér 5 .. idols car. 
: Mid .. crown, knot. Tiru (=Sri) .. holy, auspicious. 
Dinrttl .. .. idol, image. Ul- Ye .. within. 
: Muttu.. we pearl. Vada- .. .. northern. 
Nadu-.. .. middle. WVala-\ .. ». right side. 
| Nallu, Nan-  .. good, fair. Vel, Ven- .. white, silver. 
| Nedu- .,, .. long. 
II. 
N.B.—JIn these columns the article as is omitted. 
A fixes. 
Agraharam »» brahman’s village. (idam we .. place. p 
-alayam .. .. place, temple. Imuppu 3 .. dwelling. 
ambalam . court, hall. kadai .» end, market. 
-andal .. . Pfor énthal =/kattalai .. »» grant, endowment. 
highness, atkattu .. ». tie, building. 
tank. kidai ie .. fold, yard, ‘ khed- 
aramanai »» king’s house, dah.’ 
palace. kidangu.. .. store, tank, ‘ go- 
chattram .. rest-house. down.’ 
chavadi, Anglice ‘ choultry,’ Native | kéil, kovil temple. 


chéri deo ee 
Chey » .. 

doddi -. .. 

ellai a a 
gopuram 


gramam ,, ge 


rest-house, &c. 
village, gathering. 


.- rice field. 
». pen, pound, 


boundary. 


. tower, spire. 


village, parish. 


kollat .. 
kondan ,. 
kottagam 
kottai .. 
kottam .. 
kottaram 


close, field. 


. Pa title. 


pond, temple. 
fort. 


. stable, cowshed. 
.. big shed, portico, 


pavilion. 
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kuchus i. aie 
kudi : ae 


kudikkad a 
kudisai .. ai 


kudiyiruppu 
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II— (Continued). 


cottage, hut. 
house, dwelling. 
cottages, huts, &e. 
cottage. 
habitation, hamlet. 


kunnam .. .. 2a mount, hillock. 
kuppam .. . hamlet of low folk. 
kurichi .. . hamlets of poor 
people. 
kuruvadi .. sub village or ham- 
let. 
kattam .. «. Village, assemb- 
lage. 
madam .. .. college, ‘ math.’ 
manai .. mansion, house. 
mandai .. .. herd, collection. 
mandalam . region, country. 
mandapam «. open court or hall. 
mangalam .. flourishing village. 
maniyam .» freehold. 
marudur .. agricultural or 


rice-growing 


pattanachéri 
pattanam 


patti Ay 
pattu, pat 

-péri 40 
-péttai .. 


pidagai, pudagai 


poli Sk 
pudi ae 
SUNT 
pundi 
pur-a,-am,-i 
salai aA 
santai .. 
stilai as 
talai ae 


talam , sthalam, 


village. teru(vu) .. 
maégudi, musjid.. mosque. UE, UL ow, 
mitta, mutta .. freehold, estate. vada 
mula: 2k .» corner, nook, | vadi ee 
house. valasai .. 
nad, nadu .. district, country. |-varam .. 
nagaram .. big town, city. Vas, Vasil .. 
nallar .. .. ‘good ville,’ fair-| vaéal (-vayil) 
town. vati-pathi 
nattam=a.. .. common _ village| vattam 
site. vayal .. 
WANT) 4076 .» ground, soil, land. | véli 
-padi, pathi . part, share. 
-padi fe .. village, row. Vellatsiere 
-pakkam .. .. village. WIG A til oais 
palaiyam .. a fief, canton. 
palli cs .. a village, town. vidu ae 
pallivasal -. amosque, school. |vidudi .,. 
-pangu .. .. adivision, share. |vilagam .. 
paraichéri . outcaste’s hamlet, | vilai oe 
suburb. vidi, vidhi 
JOU, 
Topographical. 
achalam . .. mountain. éri ve 
aranyam .. jungle, waste. 
Sru, ar. ve ELVCLS gahgal .. 
chey 2s ». (rice) field. iri 
chélai .» grove, thicket. ka oe 
éndal .. tank, reservoir. kadal ec. 


. town, city. 


oie) Lelie 


.. a fishing village. 
». town. <A seaport 


town. 
. hamlet, cattle fold. 
. Village. 
2 


.. village (with 
shops). 
sub-village, or 


hamlet. 


-» boundary. 
.» Village. 


. hamlet, spot. 
: (grove), village. 


- court or public 
building, hall. 
(weekly) 
market. 
. kiln, furnace. 


“ head, a place. 


. place, station. 
. a street. 
. town or village. 


.. a ward, quarter. 
. enclosure, yard. 
_ee ‘retreat,’ refuge. 
.. for puram, a town. 
.. dwelling, abode. 


.. doorway, port. 


tas) abodes 


. circuit, group. 

a rice-field, flat. 

. ahedge, a 45-acre 
field. 


-» 2 corn-efield. 


. ? grant, leave, 


permit. 


-. house. 

.. lodge. 

4 field of battle ? 
.. tertile field. 


. street. 


.. lake, mere sheet 
of water. 

.. water, a river. 

oe dale 

+» wood, grove. 

2o se2. 


Notre.—The names or words are transliterated from the Tamil, and not 
given according to the Madras Government list of 20th August 1878. 
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TIL —( Continued). 
kadavu .. .. passage. parambu . stony mound, gra- 
kaduvu, kathavu. door. velly waste. 
kadu, kad .. jungle, waste, | paravai .. ». expanse, sea. 
wild. -pédu,. .. upland. 
kal, kallu .. stone, rock. -peri Sa F 
kal ae . limb, channel, (+). | polai .. a field. 
kalam .. threshing floor, | pondu .. hole, cave. 
arena. pottai (putti) .. mount, hillock. 
kalar .. .. barren soil. pottal .. .. barren ground. 
kammay.. .. tank. pulam .. field. 
kanavay .. »» pass, defile. pundi and padi.. shrubbery, garden 
kanni.. .. channel, water- | samudram . water gathering, 
course. sea, lake. 
karadu .. .. rugged mound. Sikaram ., .. pinnacle, spire. 
karai .. bank, shore. tadagam .. big tank, reser- 
kayal .. lagoon. voir, 
kéni .. tank, pond. talai 56 .- head, source, site. 
kebi, kugai, kavi,. a cave, cavern. tamarai ., .. tank with lotus, 
kinaru... .e well. ‘lily-pool.’: 
k6odi oe »» point, cape. tangal .. . support, a tank. 
kédu we .. horn, ridge, peak. | tanni(r) .. water. 
kombai .. e+ basin, valley. tarai .. place, terrace. 
konam .. corner, nook. taravai .. Salt swamp, waste. 
kovalam .. .. cape, headland. tattai .. platform shelf. 
kudal” .. .. junction, conflu- | tedal . mound, rising 
ence. ground. 
kunlam ,. .. tank, reservoir. téri ee . drifting sand, 
-kuli 45 .. pit, hole. waste. 
kundu .. ae Dall, boulder, | tidar, tittu . hillock, mound. 
rock. tinnal 1% .. bank, mound. 
kun(d)ru .. hill, also kunnam. | tirtham .. . bathing, or water- 
kuppal .. .. heap, hillock, ing place. 
dunghill. tivu 56 .. island (dvipa) 
iuttat ~ .« fe tamil. | toppu ». grove (? stupa). 
madai ee sluice. tottam . garden. 
madi .» (vice) field, bed, | turavu .. well, 
plot. TUE ers »» passage, ford, 
madu .. -. pool, water, hole. | - landing. 
madagu ., . sluice, drain, con-; Uruni .. »» pond, tank. 
duit. Utt(r)u’.. .» Spring, fountain. 
malaise oe ull: Val aD »» power, a mound. 
man hs .. earth. Vala(m) .. right (hand): 
manal, mana- .. sand. vanam ., +. &@ wood, grove, 
médu, modu . mound, eminence. jungle. 
mottai .» bald, bare. Vandal 2. ». mire, silt. 
MOG 9 ». crown, crest. Vvaraitge, .. slope, border, hill. 
mugam .. .» mouth, face, en- | vaykkal .. .* water channel. 
trance. veli aie .. the open, outside, 
munai, mundal headland, cape. area. 
ddai ie .. pool, water-course. | véli aie .. hedge, 5-acres of 
padugai .. weiiats. (by xiver land. 
side). vellaigd (at. »» whiteness, a corn- 
palai- .. .. barren. field. 
pallam ., »» low ground, a/|vellam .. -- Hood, inundation. 
hollow. véettar .. .. canal (dug-river). 
paral... »» rock. vilagam .. .. battle-field. 
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TV. 


A FEW COMMON TAMIL PROPER NAMES. 


EruHnoLocicaL, Historic, Reuicious, &c. 


Achari .. preceptor ‘ Wor- , Mudali .. a Vellalar caste 
shipful.’ title. 
Aiyan . pastor, ‘guru,’ | Martti . form, idol, image. 
Saiva brahman. | Naga . cobra snake. 
Aiyanar .. Demon god Hari- | Narayana . name of Vishnu. 
hara. Nattan . countryman, 
Aiyar .. brahmans (Saiva). rustic. 
Ammai . Parvati; (small- | Nayakkan . of Telugu race: 
pox). a title. 
Amman .. lady, goddess. Ottan »» (tank- Me _ eee, 
Anni .. Salva mendicant. build 
Arasappalli -» (caste). Pallan So loxy neha cultiva- 
Asuran .» demigod, demon. tor. 
Avudaiyar .. ox owner, Lingam | Palli -. @ low caste la- 
me (or Siva). borer. 
Ayan .. cowherd, pastor. | Pamban .. snake wearer. 
Chakkiliyan .. currier. Pappan .. Brahman. 
Chetti . merchant (Séth). | Paraiyan .» musician, Pariah 
Dasi .. Slave girl. outcaste. 
Dévéndra .. god of heaven, | Paramésvara ., supreme lord. 
Indra. Paravan .. a low caste of S. 
Dévi .. goddess. coast. | 
Ellamman .. a tutilary demo- | Parppan + brahman — Pap- 
ness. : pan. 
Idaiyan .. herdsman. Perumal »» great one, Vishnu. 
Isana .. regent of the N.E. | Pey .. demon, devil. 
Iévara .. supreme lord. | Pidari .. demoness. 
Siva. Pillai -. a Vellalar caste 
Kallan .. Kalla casteman. title. 
Kali .. Parvati, consort | Pillaiyar .. the honorable son 
of Siva. (ofSiva). 
Karaiyan .. shoreman, coaster. | Pulaiyan «. P flesh eater. 
Kattan .. amighty demon. | Rada .. Krishna’s  mis- 
Kattéri . a fearful demo- tress. 
ness. Rama .. Vishnu Avatata. 
Kaundan .. Gauda tribe man. | Reddi .. a Telugu tribe. 
Kon, Konan .. shepherd king, | Rudra .. Siva. 
pastor. Saliyan .. weaver. 
Kottan .. mason, bricklayer. ; Saman .. ? sraman. 
Krishna .. Vishnu Avatara. | Sandan .. toddy climber, 
Kurumban . shepherd tribe. Shanar. 
Kuruvan wild ‘ gipsy tribe.’ | Sattan .. Aiyanar, 
Kusavan (Kuyavan). . potter. Sattani .. Vishnu mendicant. 
Labbe sis I. Muhamma- | Savunar .. ? (Jaina). 
dan. Semman .. Shoemaker, cur- 
Latchmi ..» (Lakshmi). i rier. 
Litgam . Phallic emblem of | Séniyan ». weaver. 3 
Siva. Siva .. the supreme, Is- 
Mapillai .. son-in-law (Mop- vara. 
lah). ‘ Soméévar .» moon lord. 
Maravan .. Maravatribe-man. | Sonagan .. Yavanan g. wv. 
Mariyamman .. Death, goddess. | ? Greek. 


Sri 


Subramanya 


Svami 
Tachchan 
Tadan 


Telungan 
Tévan 


Tiyan 

' Totti 
Tulukkan 
Vadugan 


Valaiyan 


Avarai ? avirai 


Avuri- 7.% 
Elumichai 


Tcham .. 
Tlavam ae 


Illuppai .. 
Taji is 
Kadambu 


Kadugu .. 
Kalli... 


Karumbu 
Kattari .. 


Kirai .. 
Kollu 


corn. 
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.» auspicious, Lak- , Vanigan . merchant, banyan. 
~  shmi. Vaniyan .. oil-monger. 
.» God of war. Vannan .. washerman. 
io LULL EC e Vanniyan .. Palli caste man. 
.. carpenter. Védan .. hunter. 
.. Vishnu  mendi- | Vellalan . Tamil cultivator 
cant. tribe. 
.. Telugu. Vettiyan .. grave-digger, &c. 
.. Maravar caste | Vinayaka .. son of Siva. 
title. Vishnu .. god, the preserver. 
.. Islander, low | Yadavan .. a tribe. 
caste. Yavanar .. Greeks most likely 
. scavenger. . Arabians. 
ee unk, Yénadi .. a tribe also called 
.. northerner, Telu- Irular. 
gu. 
. hetman, bird- 
catcher. 
V. 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
Flora. 
.. banyan. Ma, man .. mango. 
.. pipal. Malalai .. .. lotus, lily. 
»» rice. Mafijal .. e. turmeric. 
.. fig (racemosa). Mavilingai .. garlic pear, 
.. bauhinia tomen- Cratoeva Rox. 
tosa. Mundiri .. .. cashew-nut tree. 
.. Shrub (cassia auri- | Mangil .. bamboo. 
culata). Naval .. .» jambo tree Calyp- 
.. indigo plant. tranthes. 
..» lime fruit, lemon | Nel ap .. (Raw) rice, paddy. 
tree. Nelli si .. jungle gooseberry 
.. wild date. Neruijil .. plant, Tribulus 
.. cotton tree, bom- terrestris. 
bax. Nochi .. .. plant, Vitex 
.. Indian olive, negundo. 
bassia longf. | Nunna .. .. Morinda um- 
.. ginger plant. ¥ bellata. 
.. tree, (Eugenia Omai .. the mango. 
racemosa). ° Palai .. tree Mimusops 
». mustard plant. hexandra. 
.. milk plant, Eup-| Panai_.. .. palmyra-palm. 
horbia. Parutti .. .. cotton plant. 
.. sugar cane. Pila Re .. jack fruit tree. 
.. eggplant (sola- | Pirambu .. rattan cane. 
num mel). Puli, puliya .. tamarind. 
. greens. Puvarasu .- tulip tree, portia, 
.. kulti, gram, horse } Tamarai ., »» lotus, 
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V— (Continued). 
Penna. .» cocoanut. Vélam, vél- .. thor: 
Tolasai .. .. tulsi plant. Vembu, véppam margosa, nim. 
Tuvarail .. .» lentil (dhal). Vila ie .» wood apple (fero- 
Nagai’. .. siras tree (acacia nia E.). 
spec.). Vilvam ., .. bél-tree. 
Vanni ». suma tree, pros- 
opis spic. 
VI. 
Fauna. 
a 36 .. COW. kurivagy .. .. little bird. 
adu 36 .» sheep. kutti = .: .. kid, kit, cub. 
anai 49 .. elephant. madu  .. ais ORs 
erumal .. .. buffalo. man ee fe Geers 
Foxe) eet .. COW. mandi ,, .. monkey. 
kakkai .. »» Crow. mayil ss e. peacock, 
kalugu .. .. eagle. min 3:0 .. fish. 
kaluthai .. +. ass. musal, muyal .. hare. 
kapi ac o. ape. naga ve .. cobra snake. 
karadi .. .» bear. nari 36 .. fox, jackal. 
kokku .. ». crane. nay ore \. GOR 
koh 46 .. fowl. pasu a .. cow, cattle, 
konay or onay .. wolf. ( bos, pecus.) 
kudirai .. .. horse. pili or puli .. tiger. 
kuri ae .. sheep. punai (pasai) .. cat (Puss). 


Raab. BRANEILE; 
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DV: 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE YERUKALA 
LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN IN 
RAJAHMANDRY:! 


THE Yerukalas do not seem to have any distinctive tribal or 
national name. In conversation with each other they call 
themselves “Kuluvuru,” evidently from the Sanskrit “ kula,”’ 
merely signifying “our people,” while to strangers they 
speak of themselves as Yerukalavaru, a name most probably 
given them by their Telugu neighbors (Telugu dx) in 
allusion to their supposed skill in palmistry, which they 
practise as a means of livelihood. The Yeruka in question 
was not able to say when his people settled in Rajahmandry. 
He only knew that a long time ago they came from the west 
and have been living here in the same place and in the same 
way for several generations. For a livelihood they make 
baskets, tell fortunes, and breed pigs for their own use and 
for sale. They know nothing of agriculture or keeping 


1This brief sketch was communicated to the Editor by Colonel R. M. 
Macdonald, the Director of Public Instruction in Madras. The following is a 
letter addressed to Colonel Macdonald by Mr. Metcalfe, Principal of the 
Rajahmandry College :— 

‘¢Sir,—During your visit to Rajahmandry a few months ago you were 
somewhat interested in a little colony of Yerukalas, located in the suburbs, 
and suggested that possibly an examination of the peculiar language spoken 
by these isolated groups of an apparently distinct race might serve to deter- 
mine their origin and the affinity they bear to the other races of Southern 
India. Accordingly, on the occasion of a visit from the Rev. J. Cain, C.M.S., 
who has bestowed much attention upon the Koi languages in the neighborhood 
of Dommugadem, I arranged an interveiw between a Yeruka who has the repu- 
tation of being the best-informed member of his community, and two of my 
Assistants, Messrs. A. G. Subramanyam Iyer, 8.a., (Vernacular: Tamil) and 
P. Strinivasa Rao Pantulu, B.a., (Vernacular: Telugu and Kanarese) who 
under Mr. Cain’s direction asked the man a series of questions, the answers 
to which they have been at some pains to embody in the accompanying 
account. This I think you will find interesting, and it may be of use for the 
purpose of comparison with the results of similar enquiries conducted in 
other localities at Guntur, for instance, where I hear there is a Yerukala 
settlement.”’ 
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cattle, their mode of life in this respect being amusingly 
evidenced by their possessing only one or two generic names 
for sheep and cattle, while their vocabulary is well supplied 
with words indicating very subtle distinctions between 
different kinds of pigs. Their customs are generally of a 
very simple character. They burn their dead with little 
ceremony, and at their marriages make a feast, of which 
plentiful libations of arrack and toddy constitute the chief 
feature. They live principally on cholum, raggy, preferring 
rice when they can afford it; but they do not disdain the 
mongoose, the guana, and even the common cat as an article 
of diet. They have no written language, nor have they any 
songs of theirown. Such as they do sing are Telugu songs. 
The information obtained from the Yeruka in question is 
perhaps hardly sufficient to render possible any definite rules 
with regard to the structure and idiom of the language. The 
few observations here made may, therefore, need considerable 
modification, but there appears to be little doubt that the 
language belongs to the Dravidian family. The following 
collection of words and phrases seems to show conclusively 
that of these languages it bears the closest affinity to Tamil, 
although possessing words allied to Telugu and Canarese. 
It is of course difficult to say whether the few Telugu words, 
phrases, and case-endings that are to be found in it really 
belong to it or have unconsciously crept in during the long 
sojourn of this community in the Telugu districts; but this 
could be ascertained by comparing the language of this 
settlement with that spoken by Yerukalas in some Tamil 
district. 


The principal points in which Yerukala agrees with Tamil 


are— 


(1.) A large number of words denoting objects of pri- 
mary importance correspond with Tamil (see 


Table I). 


ry 
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(2.) The plural terminations mar, ru, ga, gal, lu are 
Tamil terminations or their modifications, the 
first two being restricted to rational nouns as in 
Tamil and the rest to irrational nouns. Var is 
suffixed to nouns, signifying relations, and is also 
used as an honorific termination. 


(3.) The numerals ondu, &e., are for the most part 
corruptions of T'amil words. 


(4.) The Yerukala pronouns bear resemblance to Tamil 
and Canarese pronouns. 


(5.) Yerukala forms its infinitive by adding a to the 
root and the verbal noun by adding tam, &o or 
dam, &o to the infinitive, in which case it resem- 
bles Telugu. 

(6.) The negative particles #l/a, g_ and alla, ee are 
Tamil or Canarese words. 


(7,) As in Tamil the present and past tenses are formed 
by adding tkhir, 98 8 or (kiru, 8m) and ta & 
(da s &c.) respectively to the simple forms of 
words. ; 


3 (8.) The future is formed by adding & to the root, and 
this is sometimes found in old Tamil words. 


(9.) The demonstrative and interrogative pronouns adu 
Vw, 1du Quo, edu dw are Tamil words. 


Adjectives are formed by adding a, e either to the crude 
forms, or the crude forms modified by doubling the final 
consonant. 

In the Yerukala language there is no inflexion for gender. 
The neuter noun which ends in » stands for both masculine 
and feminine. 
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Taste I.— Words allie to Tamil. 


No. English. 


Father. 
Mother. 


Mamma __ do. 
Elder brother. 


Elder sister. 
Younger sister. 
Wite. 

10 | Grandfather. 

11 | Son. 

12 | Daughter. 

13 | Brother-in-law. 
14 | Father-in-law. 
15 | Son-in-law. 


OCOONIOnOPWNW KE 


16 | Daughter-in-law. 


17 | Grandson. 
18 | Granddaughter. 
19 | Kar. 


20 | Eye. 

21 | Mouth. 
22 | Nose. 

23 | Hand. 

24 | Leg. 

25 | Tongue. 
26 | Tooth. 

27 | House. 

28 | Entrance. 
29 | Ox. 

30 | Sheep 

ail | J eate 

32 \Cat 

30 | Sun 

34 | Moon. 

35 | River 

36 | Tank 

37 | Water 

38 | Well 

39 | Earth 

40 | Fruit 

41 | Fish 

42 | Crane. 

43 | Crocodile. 
44 | Dog. 

45 | Rice. 

46 | Rice (boiled). 
47 | Chollum. 
48 | Raggy. 
49 | Tree. 


Papa (familiarly). 


Younger brother. 


Yerukala. 


tapan. 
tai. 
ava.* 
amma.* 
anna.* 
tembi. 
akka.* 
tevisi. 
pondu.* 
tatam. 
moganu. 
mogulu. 
meccunu. 
mama.* 


merumoganu. 
merumogulu. 


pane. 
proddu.* 
nela. 

ar. 

éri. 
tanni. 
gendri. 
terra. 
pagam. 
mina. 
kokku. 
modala. 
nai. 
erisi. 
soru. 
célam. 
kévuru. 
maram, sedi. 


Tamil. 


takappan. 
tai. - 


appa. 
amma. 


anna. 
tambi. 
akka. 
tangacci, tange. 
pendati, pendu. 
tata. 
makan. 
makal. 
maccinan. 
mama. 
marumakan. 
marumakal. 
péran. 
pétti. 

kadu. 

kan. 

val. 

mukku. 

kai. 

kal. 

nakku. 

pal. 

vidu. 

vasal. 
madu. 

adu. 
pandri. 
pune. 
poj’udu. 
nela. 

aru. 

éri. 

tanni. 
kinaru. 
tarai. 
paj’am. 
min. 
kokku. 
modalai. 
nai. 

arisi. 

soru. 
chélam. 


 kéj’ viraki. 


maram, — 


* The words marked with a star are as well connected with Telugu.—G. 0. 
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No. English. Yerukala. Tamil. | 

50 | Palmyra tree. pananjedi, panama- | panamaram. | 
ram, 

51 | Sweetness. tipu.* tittippu. | 

52 | Sour. puli. puli. | 

53 | Bitter. keccu. kasappu. | 

54 | Whiteness. valupu. veluppu. 

55 | Black. kar. | kar. 

56 | Eat. unu. unu. 

Bf) een kk, kudi. kudi. | 

58 | Beat. mottu. mottu, adi. | 

59 | See. paru. par. 

60 | Hear. keru. kélu. | 

61 | Walk. nadu.* nadu, 

62 | Run. odu. 6du. | 

63 | Tell. sol. gol. 

64 | Sleep. orugu. | urangu. | 

65 | Kill. kollu. kollu. 

66 | Laughing. sirugutam. éirikkiradi. 

67 | Weep aidu. | aj’u. | 

68 | Come va. Va. | 

69 | Go. po.* po. | 

70 | Mongoose kiri kiri. | 

71 | Squirrel. ani, ani, | 

72 | Rat. enl. eli. 

73 | Rain. maga. maj’ai. | 

74 | Hair. moguru. | mayir. | 

75 | Stone. kellu. | kallu. 

76 | Great. béru. peri. 

77 | Small. ciru. Siru. 

78 | Yellow. mafija. mafja. 

79 | Leaf. ela. ele. 

80 | Branch. kommu.* kombu. 


TabLe II.—Pure Yerukala Words, or those allied to Telugu. 


English. Yerukala. | English. 
Unripe fruit. létakapanam. Kick 
Bark. beradu. 

Mountain. Konda Call. 
Stream. nag. Knit. 
Husband. monaigam. Uncle 
Sister-in-law. nanga. King 
Knife. kolli. Person 
Head. ondu. Boy. 
Finger. élu. Male 
Neck. kegam. Seven 
Mat. capa. Toddy 
Plough. nagali. Salt. 
Bird. kufiju. Snake. 
Grass. gaddi. | Sunshine. 
Foot or footstep. | adugu. | Red. 


Yerukala. 


| avala. 


ogi. Canarese 
odi. 

agi. 

caccu. 

sottam, 

karagada, 

keruvu. 

guntam. 


Ogu. 

| 6du. 
|nonam., 
| tona. 

| oga. 

| erra. 


* The words marked with a star are as well connected with Telugu.—G. O. 
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Plural endings are galu, ga, lu, maru, ru. Some nouns form 
their plural by adding galu to the singular, as— 


kegam .. kegangalu. madu .. madugalu. . 
adu .. adugalu. natchatram .. natchatrangalu. 
kapanam .. kapanangalu. 


The final Ju is generally omitted as in the following words :— 


udu .. uduga. | nak .. nagega. 

kufju -. kumjuga. | pellu ..  pelluga. 

celug ie celugea. 7 |; | ondu o3 Olidulisar 

kolu .. koluga. | bhujam .. bhujanga. 
mina .. minaga. | élu ' ,. 6luga, erakalu. 
modala .. modalaga. | kalu .. kaluga. 
cupanam .. cupanatiiga. 


Nouns forming their plural by adding /u— 


kei ee ekenlue rker eerie 
nai Sian. mal, vasali oe \ Vasalilion 
puna .) punlut kiri Sa) aeinliine 
pandri .. pandrilu. ani yo. penal: 
ar ec Ue eni enilu. 


Nouns whose plurals are formed by adding maru to the 


singular— 
tapan a tapamaru. tevisi a tevisimaru. 
ava 50 avamaru. pondu wa pondumaru. 
temci 96 temcimaru. monagam .. © monagamaru. 
annam Me annamaru. maganu.. makkamaru. 
tatam ar tatamaru. pétam oe pétamaru. 
appa as appamarnu,. péti «2 pétimaru. 
akka Sc akkamaru. 


Nouns forming their plural by adding ru to the singular— 
mensam oe mensaru, ; 


Gender. 

This language has no grammatical gender, as there are no 
terminations for the masculine and the feminine. The neuter 
noun stands for all the three genders. 

The neuter singular suffix is ad and the plural suffix is ayyalu, 
varadu, varayyalu. However the gender is denoted by (1) differ- 
ent words, (2) by prefixing to the words denoting gender, as— 


pondu de monagam. 

tenci oe tevisi. 

avalakéruvu ay hte paidikéruyu. 
Case. 


As in Sanskrit and Telugu there seem to be eight cases in the 
Yerukala language. The case terminations appear to be pure 
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Telugu case endings except keivi, kovi, and mudu which are 
either pure Yerukala terminations or corruptions of Canarese 


endings. 
Nominative ws subba Bs sedi. 
Accusative 50 subbani or subbana ,. Sedini. 
Instrumental uo, sedikeiv1. 
Conjunctive oy subbamtoti be seditoti. 
Dative ate subbamki ys sediki. 
Ablative oe subbanunci Ac Sedinunci. 
Genitive ay subbamudu an sSedimudu. 
: subbakoh ie am pc 
Locative ste 1 subbamati i sedikoli. 
Vocative eis subba aie Sedi. 
Adjective. 


Adjectives generally appear to be formed by adding a and 7 
either to the crude form or the crude form modified by doubling: 
the final consonant or adding some inflexional increment as ttw, 


as 
karu a6 karuttu. 
velu 6 vella, 
Tasty L1I.—TZuble of Pronouns. 
English.| Yerukala. Tamil. English.| Yerukala. Tamil. 
I nénu nan. We nangal nam. 
nangal. 
My nanga en. Our namber nammudaya. 
Mine /|nambodudu | ennudayadu.)| Ours penenay, \ sprain lasers 
Me nanna ennai. Us nangalna | nammai. 
nangalai. 
Thou | ninu ni. You ningal ningai. 
Thy ninga . |{unnudaya. || Your nimgal vungaludaya. 
Thine |nimbodudu | unnudayadu.|| Yours j|ningaldu  {vungaludayadu. 
Thee ninna unnal. You ningalna vungalai. 
He ad _avan. | They | ayyalu avar. 
| avareal . 
His asaga avanudaya. || Their | asaga avarudaya. 
His attamodudu avanudayadu| Theirs | asagaldu avarudayadu, 
Him atta _avanal. Them | asal avarai. 
| asagalna 


The numerals are all modifications of Tamil, Telugu, and 
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Canarese words with the exception of yogu (7) which seems to 
be a pure Yerukala word— 


One ondu. Eight Ne ottu. 

Two rendu. Nine mee ombadu. | 
Three mitdu. Ten 55 pottu. 
Four : nalugu. Twenty .. iruvadu. 
Five 56 afiju. Phinty i muppadu. 
Six a aru. Forty ‘ naluvadu. 
Seven as dgu. 


The Yerukala people in this part of the country do not seem 
to have words for numerals over forty. | 


The demonstrative pronouns are— 


Singular. Plural. 
ad. .. nangalu .. (patiketikkiro), 
id. .. ningalu .. (patikétikkiramga). 
ed. .. ayyalu .. (patikétikkirum). 
Present. 


akudirinapatikéetikkiré. 
nivukudirinapatikétikkira, 
adkudirinapatikétikkira. 


T see a horse ies 
You see a horse 


Yesterday +. nécu. 
The day before yesterday »» mundunécu. 
Past. 

1. nékudirina.. pate »» nangalu .» pato. 

2. nivu .» pata »» ningalu .. patanga. 

3. ad ape hh .. ayyalu .» patcum, 
Future. 

1. nékudirina.. pakke ». nangalu .»  pakko. 

2. nivu .. pakka .. ningalu .. pakkanga. 

3. 8 .. pakaku .. ayyalu .. pakakum., 

to eat ao yALboWS 
Present. 

1. né soru ». undukétikkiré ,, nangalu ». undukétikkiro. 

2. nivu undukétikkira ningalu .- undukétikkiramga. 

3. ad .. undukétikkiru ., ayyalu ».. unodukétikkirum. 

Past. 

1. né soru . unde .» nangalu Pipe bane Koy 

2. nivu unda »» ningalu .. undunga,. 

3. ad -» undeu ee ayyalu .. undcum. 
Future. 

1. né unke »» nangalu is Unio: 

2. nivu unka .. ningalu .. unkanga. 

3. ad ungama .» ayyalu .» unhgakum, 
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From the table we see the terminations forming the present, 
past, and future tenses are skhir (ta, da, or their modifications) 
and ka, and that these terminations are added to the crude form 
of the verbs or their modifications. 

The particles denoting the 1st and 2nd person singular in all 
the tenses are ¢ and a, and those denoting the 3rd person singular 
are w in the present, cw in the past, and aé in the future. 

In the plural the particles are the same in all the tenses ; they 
are 0 in the Ist, avgalu in the 2nd, and wm in the 3rd persons. 


Mood. 
The infinitive is formed by adding atam and adam as cdyutam, 
pagadam, umgatam, ddatam. , 
Indicative .. nénu cétikétikkiré. 
ae ». él, paru, 6du which are the simple 
forms of the verbs. 
may ». céyavaccu. 
Potential , an .» ceyagarrey. 
seit .. ceyyam. 


the first being the Telugu termination, and the 2nd a corruption 
of the Telugu gala. 
Subjunctive >» cédiké, vamdiké, 6 denoting if. 
The following are the forms of the Yerukala verb correspond- 
ing to the oa in Telugu :— 


cuci .. pati. 

cucucu .. patiketi. 

teliyaka ». aride pogade pakade, kollade.* 
céyan (céyutaku) .» céyarataku. 

undan (undutaku) ». adarataku. 

povudun »» ponaperikili. 


Phrases and sentences showing the use of participles, &e. 


vaccucunnavadevadu ». varraduyédu. 
vaccinanadevadu »- vandaduyédu, 
ragalavadevadu »» varraduyédu. 
ranivadu ». vararadu. 

endaru .. ettanéru. 

céyaradu +. céyamana. 

kadu Sook seus 

lédu ea, alla. 

nénu teccinacarra ». nénu yettinrakdlu. 
atanivaddakupoyepilu pimcu ». attamatakupoye ayipi. 
atanitomatladinatarvatacepputanu .. atatotivasittanakasonnaké. 


bhojanamucésinatarvatapandukoni- sdruvundaperikinijarugucum géti. 
naru. 


a EN, 


* These bear resemblance to Canarese words. 
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nénu vastivundaga atani jacinanu .. 


varuvaccinattytépani istanu 
varuvaccinappudu 
eppuduvaccinavu 
ekkadikipoinavu 

ikkada 

bagunnava 

come soon 

mundupuccukunna atlagévunnadi 
ipanicéyakapotékali dorakadu 
ninnaratri caccipoinadu 
ninnupiluvanampité vastava rava 
nacétakadu 

his good 

she is my mother 

he is coming with my mother 


ee 
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nénu vandigédi génné attapats vamd 

ayyalu varrattanikén pani kodikke. 

ayyaluvandapudu. 

epuduvanda. 

emkupona. 

ingey ; itu. 

nellaikkira. 

bégena. 

merudupotukimdrikianage ikkir. 

ipanicéya jonikénkulidorakadalla. 

nésunavarumate sattocn. 

ninnu aipikkikévarakaillya. 

nakeilagadalla. 

adnella menasamgaikkir. 

adnamgatai. 

adnamgatai amtevamdigé tikkir, 
nambaru taivalla kéttén 


one site nacéta o. nakeilt 

na ondu . nototi naemti 

naku nanga .. nakoraku nagurimcl 

navalla .. naku aes 

ipamdunamdu rasamnagurimci .. ipagamukdle rasamilla 

pettelo .. ulédu .. two trees .. - remdumaram 

navadda .. pettekoli cc galu or cellu 

nacamte .. namate .s .2 tree cedi or maram 

nacamte .. branch .. komma,kommalu 
leaf .. élaella 
Adverbs. 


Adverbs are generally formed by adding ga to adjectives and 
nouns. It is difficult to say whether this is purely a Yerukala 
termination or one borrowed from Telugu by the people living 
in the Telugu country as nella, nellaga, karata, karataga, mensam, 
mensanga. The adverbs ketla, monne, atagam, pelikili also bear 
resemblance to Tamil words. 
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V. 


HISTORICAL TABLES CONCERNING THE PRESI- 
DENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


I.—ACQUISITIONS OF TERRITORY BY THE BRITISH IN 
THE PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


No. I. 
| ‘sohhal How acquired, and District now Approximate; Land 
Year BeuaLory. | representing it. | Area. Revenue. 
Factory of. capital of the district of Malabar. only. 


(1.) Factory established by permission of 
| the Zamorin or Raja of Calicut, the 
ancestor of the present Zamorin (‘Thorn- | 


1616 .. | Calicut, | Now merged in the town of Calicut, the| Factory | Nil. 
| 
ton’s Gazetteer). | | 


| ‘* Quinque-partite Indenture of Convey- 
_ ance of the Dead Stock of the two East 
India Companies.”’ 

1766 .. a _(5.) Grant of factory and all existing 
privileges confirmed and ratified by | 
Hyder Ali on his conquest of Malabar, 
23rd February (Aitchison, vol. v, p. 
127). | 
mvO .. Ne (6.) Further ratification by Hyder Ali. 
a Treaty 8th August (Aitchison v, 133). | 

| 


1664-65. oe | (2.) Establishment expelled by the Dutch | | 
(Bruce ii, 158). 

1668-69. Ae | (3.) Agency re-established (Bruce ii, | 

224). 

nyO2 .. 25 | (4.) 2nd July.—Factory entered in the | 

i 


ee 


a rie = (7.) English dispossessed by Hyder Ali. 
1782 -.. oe (8.) Reduced by Major Abingdon (Mala- 
ba bar Commission Report, para. 38). 
(9.) Treaty dated 11th March. Factory | 
_ and privileges restored by Tippoo Sultan, | 
a | Article 9 (Aitchison v, 144). 
mio2 .. ee (10.) Ceded with the rest of Malabar to 
the Company by Tippoo (Aitchison v, 
' 149). Treaty dated 18th March. | 
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Now: 


How acquired, and District now Approximate} Land 


Year. Territory. representing it. Area. Revenue. 


| 1621-22. | Pulicat .. | Aseaport in the district of Chingleput, Factory Nil. 
23 miles north of Madras. only. 
(1.) Factory established by permission of 
the Dutch under the operation of the 
treaty concluded between King. James 
I and the States General, dated 7th 
July 1619 (Bruce i, 231). 

1622-23. os (2.) Factory withdrawn in consequence 
of the oppressions of the Dutch (Bruce, 
239). 

SL: Ae (3.) Fort, Factory, and Bop aden viz.,| SQ. MILES. RS. 
the island of Irakam! and the villages 1,647 7,338 
of Vanjivakam, Avarivakam, and Kana- 
vandurai (land revenue, 1,475 pagodas) 
taken from the Dutch by ‘Lord Macart- 
ney, Governor of Madras, 2nd July 
(local Records). 

SDs a. ae (4.) July. 
treaty tai the States General of 20th 
May 1784 (Local Records). 

TON 3 oa (5.) Surrendered to Lord Hobart, the 

Governor’s summons. Capitulation ‘dated 


16th July (Local Records). 

HSl8 :. ct (6.) 31st March.—Restored to Holland 
agreeably to the Convention of the 
Allied Powers in 1814 (Local Records). 


1825. “3 (7.) 1st June.—Restored to Great Britain 
ae the treaty of March 1824 (Local 
Records). 
No. TEE 
1621-22. | Pettipolee ..| Now Nizampatam, a seaport in the district | Factory Nil. 
of Kistna. only. 


ve ) Factory established (Bruce i, 232). 
N.B.—This is the first place at which 
the English commenced to trade on the 
Eastern Coast of the continent of India. 
They landed at Pettipolee, August 20th, 
| 1611; sent goods on shore and left two 
of the supercargoes, picking them up 
| again on the ship’s return from Masuli- 
patam, and proceeding across the Bay 
| to Bantam (Narrative of seventh voyage, 
London East India Company; Captain 
Antony Hippon in ship Gode). 


| | , 


1 The island of Irakam is now attached to the Nellore District. 


= 
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No. IlI—( Continued). 


. How acquired, and District now Approximate| Land 
2S ey representing it. Area. Revenue. 
1653-54. | Pettipolee, (2.) Dissolved (Bruce i, 484). 
(Continued). 
1682 .. 50 (3.) Noted as existing, 21st July (Local 
Records). 
1686 .. 50 (4.) Dissolved again (Bruce ii, 572). 
1.3) 2) ee | oe (5.) Re-settled (Bruce 11, 206). 
wg02) ... ie ts") 2nd July.—The factory is entered in 
the ‘“‘ Quinque-partite Indenture of Con- 
veyance of the Dead Stock of the two 
East India Companies,’’ but it was pro- 
bably soon after dissolved, as there is 
no further mention of it in the Local 
Records. 
1753 .. an (7.) November.—Ceded to the French by 
the Nizam, as part of the Northern 
Circars. 
E709). Pe (8.) 14th May.—As part of the Nizam- 
patam Circar bestowed on the English 
by Saldébat Jang, Nizam (Aitchison, 
vol. v, Treaties). (Vide Acq. No. XXXI). 
1765... oe (9.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 
No. IV. 
1621-22. | Masulipatam, | The chief town and port of the Kistna| Factory Nil. 
Factory of. District. only. 


(1.) Factory established (Bruce i, 239). 
Note.—The first English vessel that 
traded at Masulipatam alias Metclepat- 
nam arrived there 3lst August 1611 
| (vide Note (1) under Pettipolee). 

1628 .. ue (2.) Removal to Armagon owing to exac- 
tions of local Governor, one factor being 
left behind to collect debts, 27th Sep- 
tember (Bruce i, 291). 

1632 .. ee (3.) November.—Factory re-established 
under the ‘‘ Golden Phurmaund’’ of the 

King of Golconda. 

1689 ., 50 (4.) Factory seized by the local Governor 
owing to the rupture between Aurangzeb 
and the Company (Bruce ii, 650). 

1690 .. 50 (5.) Cowle for the factory renewed.— 
Farmén dated 28th December from 
Zulfakar Khan, the Mogul General 
(Local Records). 


14 
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No. IV —( Continued). 


How acquired, and District now Approximate] Land 


Year. Territor y- | representin g it. Area. Revenue. 


1702 ..|Masulipatam—| (6.) The factory of Macilipatnam is 
(Continued). entered in the ‘ Quinque-partite Iden- 

ture of Conveyance of the Dead Stock 
of the two Hast India Companies,’’ 
dated 2nd July. 

io0 3% oe (7.) Captured by the French under 
orders of Dupleix, who sent up a force 
by sea from Pondicherry, month of July 
(Orme, Book II). 

1753 .. oe (8.) November—Formally ceded to 
France by the Nizam with the rest of 
the Circars (Orme, Book II). 


W092 es “0 (9.) Retaken from the French by Colonel 
Forde, 7th April (Orme, Book IT). 
AOS) o's ee (10.) 14th May.-—Bestowed on the Eng- 


lish Company as an inam or free gift, 
together with the whole of the Circar of 
Masulipatam and other territory by the 
Nizam Salébat Jang (Aitchison’s Trea- 
ties, vol. v). (Vide Acq. No. XXXI). 

E00 *.%. Fic (11.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmén. 


No. V. 
1625-26. | Armagon, A port in the district of Nellore, 66 miles| Fortified Nil. 
Factory of. north of Madras. Factory 


(1.) February (Bruce i, 269).—The] only. 
ground for the factory was obtained 
from the local Karnam or K4ntingo, 
Patnaswémula Arumukham Mudali, and 
named after him (Nellore Manual, 
| pp. 440-41). 
GS: ee (2.) 24th September.—Establishment re- 
moved to the new station, Madras, and 
the place abandoned altogether (Wilks 
i, 163). 


LS OK oy. es (3.) 31st July—Ceded with the rest of 

| the Carnatic to the East India Company 
by His Highness Prince Azim-ul-Daula, 

Nawd4b Subahdar of Arcot (Aitchison’s 

Treaties, vol. v). (Vide Acq. No. XLII). 
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No. VI. 


How acquired, and District now Approximate) Land 


Year. Territory. representing it. Area. Revenue. 


Viravesaram, | A small town 8 miles north-west of Narsa- | Factory Nil. 

par Port, Godévari District. only. 

1634-35. me (z.) Factory established (Bruce i, 326). 

1662-63. Be (6.) Withdrawn (Bruce ii, 160). 

1677-78. th (c.) Re-established (Bruce ii, 409). 

1702 ay ad) No longer existing. Not in list of 

x Dead Stock taken this year. 

1768 .. wists (e.) Ceded with Circars (vide Acq. 
No. XXXIV). 


— 


No. VII. 


- 1639 ..|Madraspatam, | (1.) 1st March.—Grant for a station and| sq. MILES. RS. 


Original for the erection of a fort by Sri Ranga 6°74 19,879. 

Settlement Rayulu (descendant of the Vijayanagar 

of, Kings) reigning at Chandragiri, apout 
ninety miles north-west of Madras; 
obtained for the Company by the local 
Governor or Naick, Damarla Venkata- 
dri (ancestor of the present Raja of 
Kalahasti, c.s.1.) who desired that the 
station (which was selected ‘‘as better 
calculated for the protection of trade 
than Armagon’’) might be styled Chen- 
nappa-patnam, after his father Kari 
Chennappa, which was done; although 
the Royal grant enjoins the use of the 
name ‘Sri Ranga Raya patnam.’’ 
Mr. Francis Day, one of the Council at 
Masulipatam, and the head of the fac- 
tory at Armagon, was the officer who 
negotiated the aftair. The grant covered 
a space roughly estimated as five miles 
in length by one mile in breadth (Bruce 
1, 868, Wilks i, 163, Mill iti, 52). 

1645-46. (2.) The Hindu State of Chandragiri 
being subverted about this time (Wilks 
i, 163) by the Mussulman King of Gol- 
conda, the Agent and Council at Fort 
St. George send a deputation, with a 
present to Golconda, to obtain a confirm- 
ation of their privileges (Bruce i, 415). 
The same authority (i, 455) under the 
year 1650-51 speaks of the grant having 
been obtained; but the formal docu- 
ment was not delivered till 1683 (vide 


(4) infra). 
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No. VII—(Continued). 


] 
Land 
Revenue. 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it. 


Approximate 


Year. Territory. Area. 


1671-72. | Madraspatam—|(3.) Local Records, dated 11th April.— 
(Continued). | It isagreed to pay the King of Golcon- 
da 1,200 pagodas (4,800 rupees) per 
annum, as rent for the settlement which 
is to be free from any other imposition 
for ever ; and to pay 11,000 pagodas in 
full of all demands for the time past. 


1683 ., 5 | (4.) Local Records, 12th November.— 
The Golconda farm&an formally deli- 
vered toMr. William Gyfford, Governor. 
jote.—Golconda fell under the arms of 
Aurangzeb in 1687, and the rent then 
became an asset of the Mogul Empire. 


O02: on (5.) 2nd July.—Described in the list of 
the Dead Stock of the two East India 
Companies, as ‘‘ Fort St. George, with 
the castle and fortifications, and terri- 
tory thereto belonging: upon which a 
large city is built, consisting of— 
houses, which are held of and pay rent 
to the said Governor and Company, 

together with the said city and its 
| dependencies.” 


2 ee MS ier rf le 
1746 .. 6 (6.) September 10th.—Surrendered to the 
French arms under Labourdonnais. 
Ransom fixed by him at 11 lakhs of 
pagodas (44 lakhs of rupees or 440,000 


pounds sterling); but the stipulation 
disregarded by Dupleix (Orme). 


MIAO 50 (7.) August 15th.—Delivered up by the 
French under the operation of the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, dated October 7th, 

| 1748 (Orme). 


1752 ee (8.) Local Records, 31st August.—Ma- 
homed Ali (Wallajah), Naw4éb of Arcot, 
remits by farmén the 1,200 pagodas 
(4,800 rupees) per annum, the rent here- 

| tofore paid for the settlement (vide Note 
| 


(3) supra). 


L765: oe (9.) August 12th.—Possession confirmed 
by a farman from the Mogul by way of 
inam or free gift. 


nae 
————— eee 
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No. VIII. 
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How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 


Year. | Territory. representing it. Area. Revenue. 


Madakara ../ Island on the north side of the Billia- 8. GR. 1,120 
patam river, north of Cannanore ; is now 1 
a part of the Cherakal Taluk. 
1669-70. 50 (1.) Obtained from the Raja, i.e., of 
Cherakal, probably as a trading post on 
rent. 
£730. 4. ve (2.) March.—Permission granted by the 
Raja for the erection of a fort. 
1749. 50 (3.) May.—The island formally ceded by 
the Raja as a British possession (Malabar 
Commission Report, para. 9). 
AZ... ee (4.) August.-—Fort blown up and island 
given back to the Vice-Regent of Che- 
rakal.? 
LoD oe (5.) 18th March.—Ceded by Tippoo with 
the rest of Malabar and other territory 
(vide Acq. No. XXXVIII). 


INOee IDG 


Madapollam, | Makes one village with Narsapar of the, Factory Nil. 
Factory of. Godavari District, 45 miles north of} only. 
Masulipatam, 6 miles from mouth of the | 
Vasishta branch of the God4évari, and 
on its right bank. 
1679 .. ti (1.) December. — Factory established 
(Bruce ii, 439). 
EGSSy 2. Be (2.) August.— Withdrawn (Bruce ii, 654). 
1698, .. o (3.) Resettled under orders of Court of 
Directors. 
OZ 5. be (4.) Entered in the Dead Stock of the two 
uniting Companies. 
BON 6 ob (5.) Captured by the French under Bussy. | 
1759° .. oe (6.) 14th May.—Part of the territory 
ceded by Nizam’s Treaty with Colonel 
; Forde (vide Acq. No. XX XI). 
W760 .. oe (7.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 


| 2 After the fall of Pondicherry and Mahé in 1761, this post which had up to that time been 
useful in protecting the English Company’s trade, and in retarding that of the French Company, 
was abandoned as no longer of use. 
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ING. tk 


| 


Year. Territory. | How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 


representing it. Area, Revenue, 


} 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
A seaport in the district of South Arcot... 0:78 36 


Porto-Novo 
alias. Faran- 
gipet. 

1681-82. ue (1.) Local Records, dated 12th January.— 
Cowle for making a settlement obtained 
from Haraji Raja, the Subahdar of Gin- 
gee, and the Deputy in the Carnatic of 
Sambaji, who had recently succeeded his 
father, Sivaji, as head of the Mahratta 
dynasty. 

1702 .. ee (2.) July 2nd.—Factory entered in the 
‘* Quinque-partite Indenture of the Con- 
veyance of the Dead Stock of the two 
East India Companies.”’ 

1758 .. a (3.) Fell into the hands of the French 
under Lally, with Fort St. David and 
Cuddalore. 

(4.) French driven out by Colonel Coote 
after his defeat of Lally at Wandiwash. 

(5.) Taken by the French under Bussy 
(Wilks). 

| (6.) lst February.—Restored to England 

| under treaty of Versailles, dated 3rd 

| September 1783. 


— 
~I 
ie2) 
bo 


No, ost: 


| . 
1682 .. | Cuddalore, _A seaport in South Arcot, and the chief ‘| 3,643 
| Factory of. | town of that district. F 
| (1.) Factory established (Local Records, 
| 11th May 1682). 
1683 _(2.) Business commenced (Local Records, 
| 19th March 1683). 
1692 .. | | (3.) Ordered by the Court of Directors to 
| be withdrawn, along with Conimere 
| (q.v.)% in consequence of the grant of 
| Tegnapatam (q. v.)4 by R&ém_ Raja 
| (Bruce iii, 111). 
1702 .. “- _(4.) July 2nd.—Mentioned as existing in 
| the “ Quinque-partite Indenture of Con- 
veyance of the Dead Stock of the two 


East India Companies.’’ 


re i Ne eg sp a 


3 Vide Acq. No. XIV. 4 Vide Acq. No. XV. 
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| How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 


Year. | Territory. representing it. Area. Revenue. 
1758 ..| Cuddalore— _ | (5.) Surrendered to Lally, 4th May (Orme). 
(Continued). 
1760 .. ie (6.) April.—Retaken by detachment under 
Assaf Beg, sent by Coote after his vic- 
tory at Wandiwash (Orme). 
1782 .. a (7.) April 8th.—Capitulated to the French, 
assisted by the Mysoreans (Wilks). 
Efe. .. a (8.) Ist February.—Restored to England 
by France under the treaty of Versailles, 
dated 3rd September 1783. 
) No. XII. 
: 
1683 .. | Vizagapatam, | A seaport, capital of district of that name. | Fortified Nil. 
Fortified Factory 


Factory of. | (1.) Supposed date of establishing settle-| only. 

ment (being the first mention of it). 

The date is not given by Bruce, nor in 

the Local Records which go back to 1670 

only. If the date is correct, the grant 

must have issued from the King of Gol- 

conda or his local officers. 

1689 .. aD (2.) September 13th.—Factory seized and 
the English officers put to the sword by 
the Mogul’s orders, owing to the rupture 
between Aurangzeb and the Company in 
that year. 

(3.) 28th December.—Kaul for the factory 
renewed by Zulfakar Khén, the Mogul 
General in the Deccan. 

(4.) April.—Factory allowed to be forti- 
fied by the same authority. - 

(5.) Entered in the Dead Stock account 
taken on the union of the two Kast India 
Companies. It is there described as ‘‘ the 

é Fort and Factory at Vizagapatam.”’ 

LgiG. .. oe (6.) Farmén from the Emperor Faroksir 

confirming the possession of the settle- 

ment (Local Records). 


1757 oe ae (7.) 25th June.—Captured by the French 
under Bussy (Orme). 
70S .. “6 (8.) 12th September.—Presented to the 


English by the Raja of Vizianagram 
after capturing it from the French 
garrison (Orme). 

1765 .. pe (9.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 


Ce 
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No. XIII. 
Von. Territory. How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
representing it. Area. Revenue. 
Tellicherry .. | Town and seaport in Malabar .. .. | Fortified Nil. 
| Factory 
1683 84. (1.) Factory established under a Chief and} only. 
| Factors by the President of Surat (Bruce 
| li, 511); being the first Pepper settle- 
ment on the Malabar Coast. 
1688-89. a (2.) Factory strengthened (Bruce ii, 616). 
i023 ta | (3.) Entered in the Dead Stock list of two 
| East India Companies as the “ Fort of 
Tellicherry.”’ 
PTS vse “ie (4.) Formal grant obtained for the Fort 
from the Cherakal Raja (Malabar Com- 
mission Report, para. 9). ; 8Q. MILES. RB. 
ive ae ae (5.) Limits of settlement extended on 14 1,490 
south side after a successful war with 
the Coringotte Nair (idem). 
L776: 5 Ms? (6.) The settlement reduced from a Chief- 
ship to a Residency. 
1780... ae (7.) Besieged by Sirdar Khan, Hyder’s 
Faujdar, with the Cherakal Raja. 
E782... "s (8.) Successful sortie under Major Abing- 
don, and the siege raised (Malabar Com- 
mission Report, para. 30). 
784.0 F (9.) The Chiefship re-established. 
1794 =. ate (10.) Chiefship abolished, and the settle- 
ment placed directly under the Super- 
visor of Malabar. 
No: av. 
1683 ..|Conimerealias |On the coast, South Arcot District, 10 | Factory Nu. 
Kunimédu. miles north of Pondicherry. only. 


(1.) Factory established (Bruce ii, 519). 
1688 .. ve (2.) Farman for a fortified settlement and 
liberty of trade, obtained on a present of 
800 pagodas or Rupees 3,200, from R&ém 
Raja, who, on the assassination of his 
elder brother Sambaji (Sivaji’s succes- 
sor) by Aurangzeb, and the simultaneous 
captivity of Sahoji, Sambaji’s son, had 
been recognised as head of the Mahratta 
dynasty by its subjects (Bruce ii, 652). 
E69) .. oe (3.) Withdrawn by order of the Court of 
Directors, on the purchase of Tegna- 
patam (Fort St. David), (Bruce iii, 111). 
(Vide Acq. No. XV). 
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representing it. Area. Revenue. 


1801 .. | Conimere— (4.) Ceded with the rest of the Subah of 
(Continued). Arcot to the Company by treaty with 
Azim-tl-Daula, Naw&b Subahdar of the 

| Carnatic, 31st July (Aitchison, vol. v, 


Vine. Territory. | How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
248). Vide Acq. No. XLITI). 


No. XV. 


ten Thevanapatnam, Devenapatnam, 10 11,130 

Devanampatnam, Devipatnam, now in- 

cluded in Cuddalore, the chief town of 

the South Arcot District. 

(1.) September Ist.—The grant of land 

for this settlement was purchased for 

120,000 chakrams = 8,000 pagodas = 

32,000 rupees from R&m Raja, who, on 

the assassination of his elder brother 

Sambaji (Sivaji’s successor) by Aurang- | 

zeb, and the simultaneous captivity of 

Sahoji, Sambaji’s son, had been recog- 

nised as the head of the Mahratta 

dynasty by its subjects (Local Records). 
ryO2 .. ae | (2.) July 2nd.—Mentioned in the ‘‘ Quin- 

que-partite Indenture of Conveyance of 

the Dead Stock of the two Hast India 

Companies’’ as ‘‘all that fort called 

Fort St. David (being a strong fort and 

factory) and about three miles compass 

of the circumjacent country, upon which 

several small towns or villages are erect- 

ed,”’ 

1758 .. ae (3.) June 2nd.—Surrendered to the French 
under Lally, who at once razed all the 
fortifications to the ground (Orme). It 
was afterwards included in Cuddalore 
(q.v.)> and its dependencies, instead of 


690 .. | Tegnapatam .. | (alias Fort St. David), sometimes writ-| sq. MILEs. RS. 
being shown under a separate head. 


ee 


No. XVI. 


1693 .. | The villages of | Parwéna from Asad Khén, Aurangzeb’s 8°8 20,861 
Tondiyarpet, Grand Vizier, granting the English the 
Purasavékam three towns, now included in the city of 
and Madras, of Tondiy4rpet, Purasavakam, 
Egmore. and Egmore properly Elambutr, 10th 
February (Local Records). 


5 Vide Acq. No. x1. 
15 
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How acquired, and District now Approximate| Land 
representing it. Area. Revenue. 


| Year. | Territory. | 
| 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
(1746 .. | The villages of | (2.) September 10th.—Surrendered, as 8°8 20,861 
Tondiyarpet, part of the city of Madras, to the French 
Purasavakam, arms under Labourdonnais. Ransom 
and Egmore— | fixed by him at 11 lakhs of pagodas (44 
(Continued). | lakhs of rupees or 440,000 pounds ster- 
| ling) ; but the stipulation disregarded 
by Dupleix (Orme). 


1749 .. “ | (3.) August 1d5th.—Delivered up, as part 
| of the city of Madras, by the French 
under the operation of the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, dated October 7th, 1748 
(Orme). 

iGo: ss x (4.) August 12th.—Original grant con- 
firmed by a farman from the Mogul. 


No. XVII. 


| 78 miles N.N.W. of Cape Comorin ; now 


attached to the Malabar Collectorate. 


{ 
| Anjengo  .. | Asmall seaport on the Travancore Coast 3 891 
| 


1694-95. ae _(1.) Settlement formed by grant of the 
Queen of Attinga, a Princess under the 
sovereignty of Travancore (Bruce III, 
165) on payment of ground-rent. 


i 


3.) Fort entered in the ‘‘ Quinque-partite 
Indenture of Conveyance of the Dead 
Stock of the two East India Companies,”’ 


| 
| 
1695-96. re | (2.) Fort built (Bruce IT, 195). 
| ( 
dated 2nd July. 


Nor eV GEE: 


{ 

; | The villages of | (1.) September 25th.—Parwdna from | 3°2 5,868 
| Vydsarp4di Dawid Khaén, Naw&b or Faujdar of the 

and Carnatic portion of the Golconda Subah, 
|Nungambikam.|} granting to the English the towns of | 
Vy4sarp4di and Nungambakam, now | 
| | included in the city of Madras (Local | 
| Records). | 


+ 
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How acquired, and District now egete etal Land 


Year. Territory. representing it. | een Revenue. 


| SQ. MILES. RS. 
1713 .. | The villages of | (2.) October.—The towns mentioned 3°2 5,868 
Vy4sarpaédi under (1) resumed by Nawab Sddat ulla 
and Khan (Local Records). 
Nungambékam 
— (Continued). 
Hl6 .. vA (3.) January 5th.—Farmén from the 
Emperor Faroksir, reciting the usurpa- 
| tion mentioned under (2) and cancelling 
it with confirmation of the grant (Local 
Records). 


oe (4.) September 10th.—Surrendered, as 
part of the city of Madras, to the 
French arms under Labourdonnais. 


ee (5.) August 15th.—Delivered up, as part 
of the city of Madras, by the French 
under the operation of the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle, dated 7th October 1748 
(Orme). 

4 (6.) Old grants confirmed by farman of 
the Mogul. 


1765 


No. XIX. 


Tiruvattfr, | The last name is called by the English 64 2,444 
Sattang4du, ‘‘Ennore.”’? These three villages lie 

and to the north of the city of Madras, in 
Kattiwakam. the Saidapet Taluk of the Chingleput 
District. 


708... “on (1.) September 25th.—Parwana from 
Dawid Khan, Nawab and Faujdar of | 
| the Carnatic portion of the Golconda 

| 


Subah (Local Records). 


milo... He (2.) Resumed by Nawab Sadat ulla Khan 
(Local Records). 


me... ” (3.) January d5th.—Farman from the 
| Emperor Faroksir, reciting the usurpa- | 
| tion just mentioned, and cancelling it, 

with confirmation of grant. 


| | | 
| (4.) August 12th.--Confirmed again by 


the general farman of the Mogul. | | 


Se free eager acpecreeeeeeas 
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No. XX. 


Year. Territory. Bee : 


How acquired, and District now [Approximate 
representing it. | Area. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
Island of A strip of land on the sea coast of the 40 38,826 
Chetwai. Malabar District insulated by the estua- 
ries of Chetwai and Kodangalur (Cran- 
ganore), 50 miles north of Cochin. It is 
now part of the Ponani Taluk. 
Vie 30 Permission granted by the Zamorin to the 
English to build a warehouse here. 


iN ria te Seized from the Zamorin by the Dutch 
who built a fort here (Malabar Commis- 
sioners’ Report, paragraph 24). 

LF /7 Oar 50 Conquered by Hyder Ali from the Dutch 

(ibid). 

ZOO 3. as Te by Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley and 
leased to the Cochin Raja for Rupees 
40,000 per annum. The lease is dated 
26th November 1790. It was renewed 
in 1791 for two years, and in 1794 for 
ten years (Malabar Commission Report, 
paragraphs 164 and 520). 


No. XXI. 


Ingeram, Fac- | On the God4vari, 6 miles south of Corin-| Factory Nil. 
tory of. ga. only. 

1722 6. a3 (1.) June.—Factory established. | 
OT 2. ae (2.) Captured by the French under Bussy. | 
1759 .. ope (3.) 10th May.—Part of the territory 

ceded by Nizam’s treaty with Colonel | 

Forde (vide Acq. No. XXXI). 
ADEE og a6 (4.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by | 


/ 


the Mogul’s farman. 


No. XXII. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
Island of Dhar- | Immediately to the north of the Telli- 6 4,132 
mapatam. cherry Factory. The Anjarakandy 
river splits into two branches as it 
approaches the sea and the land lying 
between them and the sea is the island 
in question: now in the Kottayam | 
Taluk of the Malabar Collectorate. 


teat: ail 
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No. XXII—( Continued). 


: 
| Were | Torte | How acquired, and District now [Approximate | 
. an - representing it. | Area. | Revenue. 


; 
' 


| SQ. MILES. RS. 
1734-35. Island of Dhar- | (1.) Ceded to English by the Cherakal, | 6 mee 
| mapatam— | Cotiote and Cannanore Rajas (Malabar : 
(Continued). | Commission Report, para. 9, and Local | 
i Records). 
rss .. | -- (2.) June.—Seized by Ravi Varma, Raja 
of Cherakal (Malabar Commission Report, 
paragraph 55). | 
| | (3.) January 3rd.—Retaken by the English | 
| | ealbe Commission Report, paragraph | 
|. Gd). 


1789 


i 


No. XXITI. 


| SQ. MILES. | 
1742 .. ‘The Villages of | ie -) 4th November.—Sanad from Naw4b_ 3°9 
|. Vepery, _ S4dat ulla Kh4n, Subah of Arcot, grant- | | 
Perambfr and — by way of in4m to the Company | 
Pudupa4kam. the three villages of Vepery, Perambar | 
| and Pudup4ékam, now included in the 
| city of Madras (Local Records). | 
1746... | (2.) September 10th.—Surrendered, as) 
part of the city of Madras, to the French | 
_ arms under Labourdonnais. | 
_(3.) August 15th.—Delivered up, as part of | 
| the city of Madras, by the French under | 


1749 .. 


| the operation of the treaty Aix la | 
_ Chapelle, dated October 7th, 1748 | 
_ (Orme). 
| (4.) August 12th.—Original grant con- | 
i 


firmed by farm4n of the Mogul. | 


1765 .. 


No. XXIV. 


| 
SQ. MILES. RS. 
Eran4vur ® | Two villages to the south of Madras in 43 469 
and the Saidapet Taluk of Chingleput Dis- 
trict. 
Shadayan- | November 4th.—Grant from Nawdb 
kupam. S4dat ulla Kh4n, Subah of Arcot. 
. |(2.) August 12th.—Confirmed by the! 
Mogul’s farm4n. 


mi742 .. 


1765 


. 
RR 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| § Erandvur is held at a pepper-corn rent, on Sro¢riyam tenure. 


Year. Territory. 


BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 


No. XXYV. 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it. 


Land 
Revenue. 


Approximate 
Area, 


The Town of 
St. Thomé. 


1749 


UTGO rer ve 


1749 .. |Devikéta 
bay eas a 
1758 

| 


SQ. MILES. 


4°9 


RS 


(1.) 2nd October.—Farm4én from Maho- 13,502 


med Ali (afterwards Wallajah), Nawab 
of the Carnatic, granting to the 
English the town of Mayil4pur or 
St. Thomé, now included in the city 


of Madras (Local Records); but it 
appears from Orme that the English 
immediately after the restoration (15th 
-August 1749) of Madras by the French, 
under the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
took possession of St. Thomé, for fear of 
its falling into the hands of the French. 

(2.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmén. 


No. XXVI. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 

A town in the Tanjore District, near the 
junction of the Coleroon with the sea, 

37 miles south of Pondicherry. 

(1.) Town and fort captured by Major ALG 
Lawrence in a war between the English 
and Pratép Singh, Raja of Tanjore; 
commenced by the former with a view to 
the restoration of Sahoji to the throne 
of that kingdom ; but continued after it 
became known that Sahoji was unaccep- 
table to the Tanjorines—on their own 
account, with a view ‘‘ of making some 
acquisitions to compensate the expenses 
which had already been incurred” 
(Orme). 

(2.) January lst.—Ceded, with 31 sur- 
rounding villages, to the English by 
Raja Pratap Singh, on condition of 
his receiving Military aid whenever 
required: land revenue 9,000 pagodas 
(Local Records). 

(3.) June 4th.—- Fortress abandoned by the 
English garrison on the fall of Fort St. 
Dayid to Lally and the approach of a 
large French force (Orme). | 

(4.) February.—Evacuated by the French, | 
after Coote’s victory at Wandewash, | 
and regarrisoned by the English (Orme). 


PRESIDENCY OF FORT 8T. GEORGE. hg 
Noe 2X VEE: 


How acquired, and District now eeeroscenate Land 


Year. Territory. representing it. | Area. Revenue. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
1750 ..|Trevendapur. | In the district of South Arcot, 28 vil- 55 58,050 
lages, rated at 26,250 chakrams. 
February.—Granted by the Naw&b of 
Arcot to the Company in Jaégir (Local 
Records). 
H(6o .. os August 12th.—Farm4n from the Mogul 
confirming the above grant by way of 
indm or free gift. 


| No. XXVIII. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
-|1750 .. | Poonamallee Consisting of 231 villages, in the district 330 2+ lakhs. 
District. of Chingleput. 
26th September.—Granted in J&gir to 
the Company by Mahomed Ali (after- | 
wards Wallajah), Nawab of Arcot, who | 
then styled himself by his deceased | 
father’s name, <Anwar-fid-din Khan. | 
Revenue (with customs) 34,840 pagodas | 
(Local Records). 
iGD: .. 8 (2.) August 12th.—Confirmed by way of 
iném or free gift by a Sanad from the 
Mogul. 


No. XXIX. 


Bandermalanka| A seaport, Godavari District, west of} Factories Nil. 
and Nilapalli, | Narsapir near Ingeram (vide Acq. only. 
Factories of No. XXI). 


BTS1. 45 ss (1.) November.—Both factories estab- 
lished. 

HTOT oe (2.) Both taken by Bussy. 

oD, . 5 (3.) 14th May.—Part of the territory 


ceded by Nizam’s treaty with Colonel 
Forde (vide Acq. No. XXXI). | 
| 


roo .. Bi (4.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 
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No. XXX. 
| 
| How acquired, and District now Approximate; Land 
representing it. Area. Revenue. 


Year. Territory. | 


| | 


| 
Mount Dilly, |Is a detached hill, 855 feet in height, on | A few acres. 

Fort of. | the Malabar Coast forming a prominent 
| land mark in the charts; forms part of 
| Cherakal ‘Taluk. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 


A fort was first built here on a bluff 
projecting into the sea by the Portu- 
guese, from whom the Dutch took it. 


ry ae 3 February 24th.—The French acquired it 
| by purchase from the Cherakal Raja. 


L761... ER The small French garrison massacred by 
Ahi Raja of Cannanore who was obliged 
to deliver it up to the English as per 
terms of the capitulation of Mahé, 
| dated 10th February 1761. 


iyi a ve | Taken by Sirdar Khén, Tippoo’s General. 


1784... | ee | Restored to the English by the treaty of 
Mangalore, dated 11th March 1784. 


No. XXXI. 
| : ‘| §Q. MILEs. RS. 
ite ae Districts (1.) 14th May.—Given to the English 700 3,50,000 
ceded by the Company ‘‘ as an inam or free gift”’ 
Nizam. by the Nizam, Salabat Jang, in treaty 


The Circar of} with Colonel Forde. The small Circar 
Masulipatam, |} of Masulipatam is not to be confounded, 
with eight} asit oftenis, with the extensive district 
districts, the| afterwards so called. The whole terri- 
Circar of| tory ceded by the foregoing treaty is 
Nizampatam,| about 700 square miles only in extent, 
and the dis-} and with the exception of the towns 
tricts of Kon-| mentioned under head (V1) infra—which 
david and} now belong to the Godavari District—is 
Akulaman- a portion of the present Kistna Collec- 
nad. torate, viz. :— 


(I.) The Circar of Bunder, or seaports of 
Masulipatam, divided into eight districts 
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No. XXXI—( Continued). 


| 


How acquired, and District now Approximate) Land 


— Beery. representing it. Area. Revenue. 
8Q, MILES. RS, 
Districts ceded | or Mehals, forming asemi-circle from 2 700 3,50,000 
by the Nizam | to 20 coss round the fort :— 
— (Continued). 1. The Havéli, or home grounds and 


gardens of 12 pettahs or suburbs 
with their six circumjacent palems 
or petty zemindaries, and the salt 
pans. 

. Divi, with six lesser islands. 

. M4ler. 

. Inugudtru. 

. Pedana. 

. Tummidi. 

. Bondara. 

. Narsapur. 

(II.) The Circar of Nizampatam sub- 
divided into 36 Mehals lying south of 
the Kistna, on the coast, about 20 coss 
from Masulipatam. It extended 60 
miles south from Point Divi and aver- 
aged 5 miles in breadth. 

(III.) Kondavid (alias Guntfir) a large 
pargana (not to be confounded with the 

‘ large district of same name), two ccss 
west of Masulipatam, containing fifty- 
two villages. 

(IV.) Akulamanndd of fifty-two villages. 

(V.) Tundtru. 

(VI.) The towns and dependenties of 
Nilapalli, Bendamurlanka, Sakhinéte- 
palli, Ramesvaram, Gonganapalli, An- 
tarvedhi, on the coast, on different 
branches of the Godavari river. 


COMES Or B® GW bOD 


Bri6o .. ae (2.) August 12th.—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 
No. XXXII. 
SQ. MILES. RS. 

1763 .. | Chingleput (1.) October 16th.—On this date the 2,284 152 lakhs. 
District, Nawab of the Carnatic by 17 Sanads 
greater portion| ‘‘in consideration of the great services 
of. rendered to his affairs by the Company, 


their firm friendship for him, and his 
dependence on their future alliance ”’ 
gives and makes over to them in Jagir, 
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No. XXXII—( Continued). 


How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
representing it. Area. Revenue. - 


Year. Territory. : 
| 


8Q. MILES. 
baeeee | exclusive of subsidiary Srotriyams and 2,284 
District— Inéms, and exclusive also of the forts of 
(Continued). Chingleput, Tripassore, Carangoly, 
Alamparva, and of the mints at Alam- 
parva and Oovelong; 1,759 villages 
belonging to 17 parganas which are now 
included in the Madras District of 
Chingleput. 
(2.) October 29th.—Reciting similar 
grounds, gives a similar Sanad for 175 
villages which in the Sanads of 16th 
idem were not reckoned as belonging 
to the parganas granted, but which his 
Sarishtadar has reminded him appertain 
to the same. 


RS. 
153 lakhs. 


AGO 5¢ | (3.) August 12th.—Farmén from the 
Mogul confirming these grants by way 
of in4m or free gift. 


NSO ee. oe (4.) 3lst July.—The items reserved in 
the grant of 16th October 1763 were 
ceded with the rest of the Subah of Arcot 
to the Company by treaty with 
Azim-tl Daula, Naw4b Subahdar of the 
Carnatic (vide Acq. No. XLITI). 


No. XXXIII. 


SQ. MILES RS. 
Randatarra .. | Formerly was a small taluk in North 24 20,515 
Malabar lying between Cannanore and 
Dharmapatam Island; it is now com- 
prised in the Cherakal Taluk of the 
Malabar Collectorate. 
AN oe. Bye (1.) Mortgaged by the Achimars or Chiefs 
to the Company for 60,000 silver 
fanams, equal to 12,000 rupees. 
AOI. 5 (2-) The debt increased to 80,000 fanams. 
1765 .. oe (3.) 23rd March.—Ceded to the Chief of 
Tellicherry by Ravi Varma, Regent of 
the Cherakal Raj (Malabar Commission 
Report, paragraph 26). 
1779 ., | 6A (4.) Reduced by the Rajas of Cherakal 
and Cartindd under the requisition of 
Hyder Ali (Municipal Commission 
| Report, paragraph 30). 
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No. XXXIII—(Continued). 


| 
| 


Y Territ How acquired, and District now Approximate; — Land 
a ee representing it. Area. Revenue. 
SQ. MILES, RS. 
1782). ae (5.) Reocceupied by the Chief of Telli- 
cherry (paragraph 44). 
786.2) Me (6.) Seized again by the Raja of Cherakal. 
(paragraphs 45 and 46). 
1792)... 50 (7.) Fell to the Company with rest of 
Malabar under the Treaty, dated 18th 
March 1792, with Tippoo,’ and placed 
by the Bombay Commissioners under 
the direct collection of the Company’s 
Government (Malabar Commission Re- 
port, paragraph 85). 
No. XXXIV. 
| 
| 
| SQ. MILES. RS. 
11768 ., | The Circars of | 26th February.—On this date there were 40,217 106,00,000 
| Chicacole, ceded by the Nizam in treaty with the 
| Rajahmun- Government of Fort St. George, subject 
dry, Ellore, to an annual payment (since commuted) 
| Mustafana- of 7 lakhs of rupees, the Circars of (1) 
| gar, and Murtizanagar alias Guntir alias Konda- 


Murtizanagar.| vidu; (2) Mustafanagar alias Konda- 
pilli; (3) Ellore; (4) Rajahmundry ; 
(5) Chicacole alias Kalinga. This ces- 
sion, together with the cession of 14th 
May 1759 ( vide Acquisition No. XX XI) 
and the taluks of Bhadrachalam and 
Rakapalli (vide Acquisition No. 
XLVIII) comprises the whole of what is 
now known as the “ Northern Circars ”’ 
or the four extensive Madras Districts 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, and 
Kistna: the two last mentioned having 
been formed out of the three old districts 

. Styled Rajahmundry, Guntfr, and 
Masulipatam in 1859. 

Notr.—The above date, 26th February 
1768, is generally reckoned as that of 
the actual cession of these territories, 
and was s0 recognised by law—vide 
Section II (late) Madras Regulation 
XXXI, 1802: and rightly so, because 
the Sanad of the Mogul Emperor, dated 
12th August 1765, assigning this 
territory to his Sepoy Sirdars, the 


7 Vide Acq. No. XXXVIII. 
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No. XXXIV—(Continued). 


ME Sete eas How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
Year. Territory. representing it. - Area. Revenue. 
SQ. MILES, RS. 

The Circars of | English Company, by way of iném or 40,217 106,00,000 
Chicacole, free gift; and the treaty with the 
Rajahmun- Nizam of 12th November 1766, by 
dry, Ellore, which he ceded the same provinces, had 
Mustafana- no substantial operation. In regard to 
gar, and the Circar of Murtizanagar, the Govern- 


Murtizanagar | ment of Fort St. George agreed, out of 
—(Continued).| friendship for the Nizam, to permit his 
brother, Bazalut Jang, to enjoy it asa 
Jagir for life. The tenant died on the 
5th October 1782; and, some difficulties 
delaying prompter action on the part of 
the Company, the Nizam’s Amildars 
retained the country till a formal Sanad 
for its being delivered up was procured 
by Lord Cornwallis on the 18th Sep- 
tember 1788. 


No. XXXY. 


1778 .. | Nagore aye | A seaport in the district of Tanjore, 14 
miles south of Tranquebar, anda few 
miles north of Negapatam, with the 
small island belonging to it and eight 
magans comprising 277 villages. 

June 17th.—Granted to the Company 112 2,19,077 
by the Raja of Tanjore in consideration 
of services rendered (i.¢., his restoration 
to his throne from which he had been 
expelled by the Naw4b of Arcot) and in 
hope of future protection. (Aitchison 
V, page 268). 


No. XXXVI. 


Sadras .. | A seaport in the Chingleput District, 42 5 950 
miles south of Madras, containing a fort 
and factory and having subordinate 
villages attached to it. 

Bimlipatam .. | A seaport in the Vizagapatam District, 12| Factory Nil. 
miles north of the town of Vizagapatam, | premises 
where the Dutch possessed a_ fortified only. 
factory with a bleaching ground. 


Or 
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No. XXX VI—( Continued). 


; How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
Year. Pemvory. representing it. a Revenue. 
ACRES. RS. 
Jagannathpu- | A suburb of Cocanada, the chief town of 182 1,336 
ram. the Godavari District; here the Dutch 
had a factory with the following depen- 
dencies, viz., the village of Gollapdlem, 
the ground at Gundavaram, and the 
factory at Draksharamam. 
SQ. MILES. 
Palicole .. | A town 6 miles from Narsapur, Godavari 5 10,166 
District, with its dependent village, 
Kontéra, and a piece of ground at 
Narsapur.® 
Porto Novo | The Dutch Factory house and the bleach-| Factory Nil. 
Factory. ing place called Wanndarpalaiyam. premises 
only. 
SQ. MILES. 
Tuticorin ,, | (A seaport in Tinnevelly District).—The foths. 286 
fort ° and city of Tuticorin with its nine 
subordinate Commercial Lodges, viz., at 
Alwar Tinnevelly, Koilpabam, Shaind- 
mangalam, Munnapar, Permakoil, the 
Island of Alandale, the Island of Fresh- 
water, Kilkarai (in the Madura District), 
and Cape Comorin. . 
w7S 4 oe (1.) The foregoing six Dutch Settlements 


(together with Pulicat and Negapatam)!° 

were taken by the English in this year 

in Lord Macartney’s Governorship 
_ (Local Records). 

RSD: sc ve (2.) July.—All six restored to Holland 
under treaty with the States General of 
20th May 1784 (Local Records). 

1795 .. La (3.) All six surrendered to the English 
on war again breaking out. Lord 
Hobart was Governor of Madras at this 
period (Local Records). 

S18 -.... ons (4.) 3lst March.—All six restored to 
Holland agreeably to the Convention of 
the Allied Powers in 1814 (Local 
Records). 

1825 .. ee (6.) 1st June.—All six ceded to Great 
Britain under the treaty of March 1824 
(Local Records). 


__®The ground at Narsapur on which the Dutch Factory stood was washed away by the 
Godavari river many years ago. 


| ° The fort at Tuticorin is exactly 3-29 acres in extent; the rest is the Dutch city surrounding 
' it north, scuth, and west. 


10 Vide Acq. Nos. II and XXXVII. 
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No. XXXVIT. 
teat How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
Year. HERO representing it. Area. Revenue. 
SQ. MILES. RS. 
1781 .. | Negapatam .. | A seaport in the District of Tanjore, and 13 832 


the terminus of the South Indian Rail- 


way. 

(1.) 12th November.—This, the Chief 
Settlement on the Coromandel Coast of 
the Dutch, who took it from the Portu- 
guese in 1660, capitulated, after nine 
days’ siege, to Sir Hector Munro, whose 
small army was reinforced by seamen 
and marines landed from the fleet under 
Sir Edward Hughes. This achievement 
was initiated by the Governor of Madras 
Lord Macartney (Wilks). : 

1784 .. te (2.) On the 20th May peace was signed 

between England and the States General 
of the United Provinces on the basis of 
a mutual restitution of places captured 
by the arms of either during the late 
war—Negapatam was excepted; Eng- 
land agreeing, however, to treat with the 
States General for its restitution in case 
the States sheuld ever have an equivalent 
to offer. Nothing further was done, and 
the place has remained an English 
possession. 


No. XXXVITI. 


1792 .. | Districts ceded By treaty,!! dated 17th March, there were 13,789 44,06,000 
by Tippoo ceded and incorporated with the Madras 
Sultan under | Presidency (1) the whole of present 
the Treaty | district of Malabar, except Cochin and 
of Seringa-| Wainad; (2) the Dindigul and Pulney 
patam, Taluks of the present Madura District; 
(3) the whole of the present Salem District 
except what is comprised in the present 
Oosoor taluk; and (4) one taluk (Kan- 
gundi) of present North Arcot District. 


! By this treaty the Coorg Raja became subordinate to the Company instead of to Tippoo. He : 
agreed to pay the Company 8,000 pagodas = 32,000 rupees. Coorg became British territory in | 
1834, but has not been incorporated with the adjoining Presidency of Madras. 
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No. XXXIX. 
Year erator How acquired, and District now Approximate Land 
‘ y: representing it. Area. Revenue. 


SQ. MILES. RS. 
1795 ..| Cochin, City} October 19th.—-Surrendered to the force 3 11,283 
of. sent against it by the Governor of 

Madras, Lord Hobart. Attached since 
1802 to Malabar Collectorate. 

1814 .. An Finally ceded to the British Government 
by treaty at the time when the other 
Dutch Indian Settlements, captured the 
same year, were restored to Holland. 


No. XL. 


1795 .. | Tangacherry.. | Adjoins Quilon, in the Travancore country, $th 422 
on the west: a Portuguese possession 
from 1556 to 1665, then captured by the 
Dutch. The fort is built on a headland 
of laterite, jutting into the sea, the 
length about 25 furlongs east and west, 
and mean breadth 1 furlong. Land-tax 
185 rupees. Add land-tax of four 
patoms or gardens belonging to the 
settlement, Rupees 237. 

This territory came under the English 
Government on the capture of Cochin in 
this year (Local Records), and, like that 
city, is attached to the Malabar Collec- 
torate. 


i 


No. XLI. 


—---—; 


1799 .. | Districts July 18th.—Partition Treaty of Mysore 13,000 | 42,00,000 
acquired by| between the English, the Nizam, and 
the Partition| the Peshwa for the adjustment of the 
Treaty of territories of the late Tippoo Sultan. 
Mysore. The districts acquired by the English and 
now incorporated in the Madras Presi- 
dency are—(1) South Canara, (2) 
Coimbatore, (3) the Nilgiri Hills except 
South-East Wainéd lately added to that 
district, (4) so much of the Salem 
“ District as is contained in the taluk of 
Hosar (Oossoor), (5) the Venkatagiri 
Kota Taluk of North Arcot, and (6) a 
portion (one-third) of the Punganar 
Taluk of North Arcot. 
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No. XLII. 


How acquired, and District now 


and the Company. 


. Approximate Land 

| Year. | Territory. representing it. Area. Revenue. 
| | SQ. MILES RS 
1799 .. | The District | Excepting” former grants (vide !*? Devikota 

| of Tanjore.} and Nagore and the Fort of Tanjore and 

| Greater por-| the settlements of other European 

| tion of. | nations). 

| | 25th Octcber.—Treaty between Serfoji 3,513 | 41,41,203 


i 
| 
| 
/ 


No. XLII. 


j i 
| i 


1800 .. All the territo- | Ceded by the Nizam in perpetuity by 26,592 | 57,50,000 
_ ries acquired| treaty dated 12th October ‘for: the 

by the Nizam} regular payment of the expense of the 

under the| augmented subsidiary force.’’ The 

treaty of districts now representing this cession 

Seringapatam| are Bellary (except the feudatory Native 

(1792)  andj| State of Sandar, vide Acq. No. XLV), 

allthe territo- | Cuddapah, the feudatory Native State of 

ries acquired! Banganapalli and Kurnool.}s 

by him under | The expression not unfrequently used in 

the treaty of| official correspondence of ‘‘ the Ceded 

| Mysore | Districtsand Kurnool”’ as if Bellary and 
| (1799),except| Cuddapah were ceded to the British 
| any districts) Government at one time, and Kurnool at 
| situate tothe} another, is erroneous. 

north of the) 

river Tunga- | 
bhadra, in| 
lieu of which | 
| the Nizam} 
| ceded the dis- | 
| trict of Adoni | 
| and all other | 
his territory | 
to the south | 
of that river | 
or to the} 
south of the| 
Kistna below | 
the junction | 
of these two | 
rivers. 


12 Acq. Nos. XX VI, XXXV, and XLVIII. . 
13'The district of Kurnool yielded to the Nizam and afterwards (up to 1839) to the British 
Government a land revenue of Pagodas 66,666, or Rupees 2,44,431 only (subsequently reduced ~ 
to 1,00,000 rupees), being the peshkash payable by the hereditary Pathan Nawébs of Kurnool. — 
In 1839, the Nawab was deposed and the country brought under direct administration. Subse- — 


quently the district has been enlarged by the addition of taluks taken from Bellary and ~ 
Cuddapah. . 


ho 
co 
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No. XLIYV. 


| | 
ee. | ; | How acquired, and District now |Approximate| Land | 


Territory. | representing it. | Area. | Revenue. 


f 

| SQ. MILES. | RS. 
*}1801 ..| The Carnatic 
belowGhauts, | 
Greater por- 
tion of 


The whole of the Carnatic, Payen Giant | 39,732 145,450,000 | 
not included in previous grants: viz., 
the present Nellore District, North ae | 
(except Kangundiand Pungandr), South | 

| 
| 


Arcet (except previous grants), Trichi- | 

nopoly, Madura (except Dindigul and | 

Pulney Taluks) and Tinnevelly ; also the | 

feudatory State of Pudukéta. 

July 31st.—Ceded to the Company by | 

His Highness Azim-él Daula, Naw4b)| 
| 
| 


Subahdar of the Carnatic (Aitchison v, | 
248). 


No. XLY. 


j 
! 
i 
{ 


eg 1803 .. | Sage ceded | December 29th.—Supplementary Treaty 1,715 
jah o 
| 


| 1,92,000 
of 1803 with Mysore (Aitchison, vol. v, | | 
oe pp. 166-67). Under this treaty the) 
Company, while ceding certain taluks to 
Mysore, obtained an equivalent cession, | 
the whole of which is now incorporated | | | 
with the Madras Presidency, except the | 
taluk called ‘“‘ Era Sawer Seemy” 
(properly Elusdvirasime), which in 1804 | 
was transferred to, and now forms part | 
of, Coorg, viz. 


Sa anetnneinieenemeaemaeneneeenn senna ene 


| ee .. Bellary District. 
Two-thirds of North Arcot. 
ae ag 
Wainad . .. Part in Malabar, 
part in Nilgiris. 
Hulhul, or Hullial, 
in North Canara 
which now 
belongs to the 
Rombay Presi- 
dency. 
| Part (not Port, as) 
given by Aitchi- Bellary. 
son) of Gudikota | 


‘eee en 8 5 ery eee hs 2 a > eS Ss Psp 


A : 
a ee ee Eee | 


i? 
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No. XLVI. 
Tae. we tee How acquired, and District now Approximate] Land 
was EOOnye representing it. Area. Revenue. 
SQ. MILES. RS. 
1S) Gs Fag Sandar. Fell under the paramount sovereignty of 140 Free 
Feudatory the British Government, with the rest from 
State of. of the territories dependent on the tribute. 


Poona Government, on the surrender of 
Bajeerow, Peshwa. 


No. XLVII. 


Tranquebar ..| A seaport in the District of Tanjore, held 
by the Danes of the Raja of Tanjore at 
an annual rent of 4,000 rupees. 

1845 .. b6 Transferred to the East India Company 13 15,756 

by the King of Denmark, with all other 
Danish Settlements in India, for the 
sum of 12,50,000 rupees. ‘Treaty done 
at Calcutta, 22nd February, and ratified 
by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company at London, 2nd July. 


No. XLVIII. 


ACRES RS. GAwe bs 
1856 ..| The Fort of | October 18th.—Taken possession of by the 530 7a 2) 40 
Tanjore. Company twelve months from the death 
of Raja Sivaji, without male heirs, direct 
or collateral. 
| 
No. XLIX. 
| SQ. MILES. RS. 


and Raéka-| the Treaty, dated 26th December 1860. 
palli. Taluks} Now attached to the Godavari District 
of. of Madras Presidency. 


| | 


| 1860 ..| Bhadr&chalam | Ceded by the Nizam by the 8th Article of 873 17,450 
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II.—GOVERNORS OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


5 


Assumed. 
Charge of 
Office. 


Embarked 
for England. 


Made over 
Charge. 


Landed in 


Weadtast Remarks. 


Names. 


Mr. Aaron Baker ae | Bint eo ———— 1652) oa. Searels Sean Myr. Baker was at 
first ‘‘ Agent’ for 
the Settlement of 
Madras, which 
was under the 
jurisdiction of the 

residency of 
Bantam in Java, 
from its founda- 
tion in 16389 till it 
was itself created 
a Presidency in 
1653. In 1658 the 
Settlements in 
Bengal were 
subordinated to 
Madras, and so 
: | remained to 1681. 

Sir Thomas Chamber ...; _.,... Se Serine eel ey oe eanade 

Sir Edward Winter .../|  ..,.., ——— 1661 | Aug. 22,1668 | Jan. 19, 1672 

Mr. Georee Foxcroft ... | June 1665 | Aug. 22, 1668 | ——-—— 1670 | ——-—— 1670 | Three months after 

- his arrival with a 
’ commission to 
supersede Sir HE. 
Winter, Mr. Fox- 
croft was on a 
charge of disloy- 
alty put into con- 
finement by Sir 
HR. Winter, who 
resumed office 
and retained it 
till the 22nd 
August 1668,when 
Mr. Foxcroft was 
released and re- 
instated [by the 
Commission sent 
from England. 
- 1670} Jan. 27,1678 | Jan. 27, 1678 


Sir ay illiam Langhorn, | - 1668 
art. 
Mr. Streynsham Master. | July 17,1676 | Jan. 27,1678] July 8,1681/ _...... 
Mr. William Gyfford ... | July 38,1681 | July 3,1681 | July 25,1687/ _...... By the Company's 
ommission, 


dated 14th Novem- 
ber 1681, received 
Wth July 1682, 
the Bengal Agen- 
cy was made a 
Government 

** without any 
subordination to 
Fort St. George.”’ 


Mr. Elihu Yale .. | June 28,1672 | July 25,1687 | Oct. 98,1692; _...... Mr. Yale also acted 
during Mr. Gyf- 
ford’s absence in 
Bengal from 8th 
August 1684 to 


26th January 
1685. 
Mr. Nathaniel Higgin- | March 19,1684 | Oct. 3,1692 | July 7, 1698 | Feb. 25, 1700 
son. 
| Mr. Thomas Pitt .. | duly 7,1698| July 7, 1698 | Sept. 18,1709 | Oct. 26, 1709 ; 
| Mr, Gulston Addison ... sil Bente te) 708i 6.0. Se ia ii cues Died at Madras on 


the 17th October 
1709. 


Goal 
Co 
bo 


GOVERNORS OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


{ 


: Assumed Made over Embarked 
Names. peaoeg Chance of Charge. | for England. Remark’: 
oO Office. | 
Mr.Edmund Montague. | __....... Octe 17, 7093 INOVe 185709 a) teense Acting Governor. 
Mr. William Fraser ... | May 31,1685 | Nov. 3,1709| July U,1711|]___...... Acting Governor. 
Mr. Edward Harrison. aay 11,1711 | July 11,1711} Jan. 8,1717 | Jan. 8, 1717 
Mr. Joseph Collet ... | Aug. 28,1716 | Jan. 8,1717| Jan. 18,1720 | Jan. 18, 1720 : 
Mr. Francis Hastings... | July 16,1701 | Jan. 18,1720 | Oct. 15,1721] —...... Acting Governor. 
Mr. Nathaniel Elwick... | Feb. 25,1719 | Oct. 15,1721 | Jan. 15,1725 | Jan. 17, 1725 
Mr. James Macrae... | Aug. 30,1724 | Jan. 15,1725 | May 14,1730 | Jan. 21, 1731 
Mr. George Morton | Dec. 26,1724 | May 14,1780 | Jan. 23,1735 | Jan. 28, 1785 
Pitt. 
Mr. Richard Benyon ... | June 28, 1783 | Jan. 23,1735 | Jan, 17,1744 | Jan. 17, 1744 
appa ‘ Fea: Wig | iota, ee. | Madras having 
Mr. Nicholas Morse ... | June 26,1718] Jany. 17, 1744 been captured by 
the French on the 


10th September 
1746, the govern- 
| ment of the Set- 
tlements on the 
Coast devolved 
on Mr. John 
H inde, the Depu- 
ae w Governor of 

ort St. David. 


[SES Saageatink gRabeclUMTER NE acca Deseo ANE nly len Ra nosing cl ae Mr. Hinde died at 
| Saale vores Fort St. David on 
| the 14th April 
| 1747 previous to 
the receipt of the 
Court of Direc- 
tors’ Despatch of 
24th January 1747 
creating Fort St. 
| David the Chief 
| Settlement and 
| appointing Mr. 
‘ Hinde President 
| | and Governor. 


Mr. John Hinde 


My Charies*Mloyer = :.. (sesh: April AGIE TATA NS eho ore, Ape ell eneeeeeeeee The Court’s De- 
spatch ordering 
Mr Floyer’s 


dismissal from 
the service was 
received at Fort 
St. David on the 
6th July 1750. 


Mr. Thomas Saunders... | July 14, 1782 | Sept. 19,1750 | Jan. 14,1755 | Jan. 14, 1755 | The seat of Govern- 
ment was re-es- 
tablished at 
Madras on the 

| 5th April 1752, 

| four years after 


its restoration to 
the English by 
the treaty of Aix- 


la-Chapelle. 
Mr. George Pigot .. | July 26,1737 | Jan. 14,1755 | Nov. 14,1763 | Nov. 14, 1763 
Mr. Robert Palk .. | Oct. 22,1761 | Nov. 14,1763 | Jan. 25,1767 | Jan. 25, 1767 
Mr. Charles Bourchier. | Dec. 30,1741 | Jan. 25,1767 | Jan. 81,1770 | Feb. 8, 1770 
Mr. Josias DuPre ... | June 10,1752 | Jan. 31,1770 | Feb. 2,1773 | Feb. 2, 1778 


Mr. Alexander Wynch. | July 12,1768| Feb. 2,1773 | Dec. 11,1775 | Feb. 15, 1776 
a NN ttc nso a Be 


Names. 


~ Lord Pigot 


Mr. George Stratton . 


Mr. John Whitehill 
_ Sir Thomas Rumbold .. 
"Mr. John Whitehill 


Mr, Charles Smith 
Lord Macartney 


Mr. Alexander David- 
son, 
Sir Archibald Campbell, 


jee KB, 

Mr. John Hollond Ae 
Mr. Edward Hollond .., 
Major-General William 


Medows. 
eT pees Oakeley, 


art. 
Lord Hobart 
Lieut.-General 
Harris, 
in-Chief. 
Lord Clive 
Lord William Bentinck. 
Mr. William Petrie 
Sir George Hilaro 
Barlow, Bart, K.B. 
 Lieut.-General The 
Hon. John  Aber- 
cromby. 


The Right Hon. Hugh 
| Biliot 


Sir Thomas 
Bart., K.c.B. 


George 
Commander- 


Munro, 
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Landed in 
Madras. 


Dec. 


17, 1751 


31, 1777 
8, 1778 
31, 1777 


June 
Aug, 


Feb. 
Aug. 


11, 1753 
22, 1781 


July 


June 


Sept. 
April 


8, 1760 
6, 1786 
26, 1760 
5, 1769 
20, 1790 
15, 1790 


1797 


July 
June 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
March 


Aug. 21, 1798 
Aug. 30, 1803 
Jan. 28, 1765 
Dec. 24, 1807 


March 6, 1818 


Sept. 16, 1814 
June 10, 1820 


9, 1775 | Dec. 


‘Assumed 
Charge of 
Office. 


11, 1775 


Aug. 23, 1776 
Aug. 31, 1777 


Feb. 8, 1778 
April 6, 1780 


Nov. 


June 


8, 1780 
22, 1781 


18, 1785 
6, 1786 
7, 1789 

13, 1790 

20, 1790 
1, 1792 
7, 1794 

21, 1798 


21, 1798 
30, 1803 
. 11, 1807 
24, 1807 


21, 1818 


. 16, 1814 
10, 1820 


Made over 
Charge. 


oo 


Aug. 
Feb. 


April 
Nov. 


June 


June 


oree 


31, 1777 
8, 1778 


6, 1780 
8, 1780 


22, 1781 
8, 1785 


6, 1786 
7, 1789 


. 18, 1790 


20, 1790 
1, 1792 


7, 1794 
20, 1798 
21, 1798 


80, 1803 


. 11, 1807 


24, 1807 
21, 1813 


. 16, 1814 


Embarked 
for England. 


earcee 


"6, 1780 


osseoe 


April 


aovoee 


7, 1789 
13, 1790 
. 29, 1794 
20, 1798 


Peeree 


. 12, 1808 
- 27, 1807 


ee teee 


Remarks. 


Governor for the 
second time, By 
order of Mr.George 
Bivaton and the 

Hiority of Coun- 

e€ was placed 
rae arrest and 
detained at St. 
Thomas’ Mount 
on the 24th auenee 
1776. He was 
allowed to return 
to the Madras 
Garden House on 
the 28th April for 
change of air, and 
died there on the 
10th May 1777. 

Suspended from the 
service, 

Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor for 
the second time. 
Suspended by the 
Governor-General 
and Council 
under Section IX 
of the Regulating 
Act. 


Acting Governor. 


Embarked for the 
Northern Ports 
and Bengal on the 
4th June 1785, and 
resigned fy om 
Vizagapatam by 
letter. 


Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor. 
Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor. 


Came out as Com- 


mander-in-Chief 
and temporary 
Governor. 


Died at Pattikonda 
in the Bellary 
District on the 6th 
July 1827, 
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x Landed in Sesued Made over | Bmbarked 
EAMES Madras. 1ars Charge. for England. 
Office. 
are Henry Sulivan | Feb. 38,1798 | July 10,1827 | Oct. 18,1827)  ...... 
reeme. 
Mr. Stephen Rumbold | Oct. 18,1827 | Oct. 18, 1827 | Oct. 25, 1882 | Oct. 28, 1882 
Lushington. 
Sir Frederick Adam, | Oct. 25,1832 | Oct. 25, 1832 | March 4, 1837 | March 4, 1887 
KCB: 
Mr. George Edward | Aug. 29, 1803 | March 4, 1837 | March 6,1837 | __...... 


Russell. 
LordE]phinstone,é.c.B. 


Marquis of Tweeddale, 
K.T. and C.B. 

Mr. Henry Dickinson... 

Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart., G.c.B. 

Mr. Daniel Eliott 

Lord Harris as oe 

Sir Charles Edward 
Trevelyan, K.C.B. 


Mr. William Ambrose 
Morehead. 
Sir. Henry George 


Ward, G.C.M.G. 


Mr. William Ambrose 
Morehead. 

Sir William Thomas 
Denison, K.c.B. 


Mr. Edward Maltby ... 
Lord Napier of Merchis- 
toun, K.T. 


Mr. Alexander John 
Arbuthnot, C.s.I. 
Lord Hobart 


Mr. William Rose 
Robinson, C.8.1. 

The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos. 


Communicated by the Compiler, a Member of the Madras Civil Service. 


March 6, 1837 


Sept. 24, 1842 


July 5, 1809 
April 7, 1848 


Aug. 3, 1817 
April 28, 1854 
March 28, 1859 
Oct. 16, 1825 


July 5, 1860 


Oct. 
Feb. 


16, 1825 
18, 1861 


Sept. 9, 1829 
March 27, 1866 


Sept. 21, 1842 
May 15, 1872 


Sept. 21, 1842. 


Nov. 238, 1875 


March 6, 1837 


Sept. 24, 1842 


Feb. 23, 1848 
April 7, 1848 


April 24, 1854 
April 28, 1854 
March 28, 1859 
June 8, 1860 


July 5, 1860 


Aug. 4, 1860 
Feb. 18, 1861 


Nov. 26, 1863 
March 27, 1866 


Feb. 19, 1872 
May 15, 1872 


April 29, 1875 
Nov. 23, 1875 


Sept. 24, 1842 


Feb. 23, 1848 


April 17, 1848 
April 24, 1854 


April 28, 1854 
March 28, 1859 


June 8, 1860 
July 5, 1860 
Feb. 18, 1861 


March 27, 1866 


Jan. 
Feb. 


18, 1864 
19, 1872 


May 15, 1872 


Nov. 23, 1875 


Feb, 23, 1848 


we eeeee 


March 31, 1859 
June 24, 1860 


aeenee 


seBece 


Ceeeee 


Remarks. 


Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor. 


Left the Presidency 
on the 29th Sep- 
tember 1842 for 
Bangalore and 
Nilgiri Hills en 
route to Europe. 

Was also Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 

Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor. 


Acting Governor, 
first time. 

Died at Madras on 
the 2nd August 
1860. 

Acting Governor, 
second time. 

Acted as Viceroy 
and Governor- 
General of India 
from 2nd Decem- 
ber 1863 to 12th 
January 1864, 

Acting Governor. 

Embarked for Cal- — 
eutta on the 19th 
February for the 
purpose of assum- 
ing temporarily 
the office of Vice- 
roy and Governor- 
General of India 
on Earl of Mayo’s 
death. 

Acting Governor. 


Died at Madras on 
the 27th April 
1875. 

Acting Governor. 


— 
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VI. 


THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF COMMON 
SALT. 


WueEN we see the surface of the earth to a great extent 
bathed in a solution of common salt, and read of salt regions 
and mines of rock salt as existing in every quarter of the 
globe; when we consider, moreover, the vast importance of 
this salt in the economy of the life of our planet, whether 
animal or plant life, we are naturally led to speculate as to 
the source whence all this salt was originally derived, and 
the methods, hardly less than providential, which have been 
employed in its distribution. To this inquiry we must 
bring some little knowledge of chemistry, geology, and 
practical salt manufacture. The latter especially is of great 
use in explaining appearances which would otherwise prove 
deceptive or obscure. Common salt, it is perhaps needless 
to say, is chloride of sodium, composed of the two elements 
chlorine and sodium, and termed in chemical nomenclature 
sodic chloride. Let us first see what are the salt sources 
now existing. If we examine the crust of the earth 
analytically, we find it composed of a number of non-metallic 
and metallic elements, as oxygen, silicon, aluminium, calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, sodium, iron, carbon, sulphur, 
hydrogen, chlorine, &c., &c., frequently repeated in different 
combinations, but occurring in the order of frequency enumer- 
ated above. It will be noticed that chlorine is comparatively 
scarce, at the bottom of the list given, which contains the 
principal earth-forming elements; and although sodium is 
plentiful enough, it may as well be said, at once, that the 
only source of sodic chloride, or common salt, to be found at 
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present in the earth, is rock salt itself. Sodic chloride does 
not enter appreciably into the composition of the solid crust 
of the earth at all, except where it is found as a separate and 
distinct formation, known as rock salt. 

If, in the earliest ages of our planet, before its substance — 
had been differentiated into dry land and water, sodic chloride 
was diffused through its mass, we should expect that in the 
gradual denudation of the earth’s surface, which followed in 
later ages, the sodic chloride and more soluble salts would be 
dissolved and retained in solution, whilst the lesssoluble matters 
would be deposited. This is almost exactly what we find to 
be the case. The sea is a great reservoir of sodic chloride 
and all the salts more soluble than it; and the land is 
composed of rocks for the most part sedimentary and little 
soluble, whilst there is no salt worth considering in it, except 
rock salt, which is a distinct and peculiar formation. 


The most important question we have consequently to 
consider at the outset, is, the source of rock salt. Has it been 
deposited from the sea, or has it been ejected from the 
molten bowels of the earth, or can it have come into existence 
in any other way? ‘These are problems upon which philoso- 
phers are not yet agreed. Their solution will depend a good 
deal upon the information obtainable from an examination 
of the age, extent, formation, and origin of rock salt, which 
will now be considered. 

Geologists are wont to consider the strata which form the 
earth’s crust, as the tablets of time, written at successive epochs, 
on different materials, and stamped with different characters, the 
characters that happened to exist at the period that the tablets 
were formed. If we unfold the strata and examine the tablets, 
we find that they are superimposed, one on top of the other, 
not very regularly now, since earthquakes have upheaved 
them and denudation has blotted them out in parts, but 
sufficiently so to render it a moral certainty that they had been 
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formed, one after the other, at long intervals, the lowest first, 
the highest last, and the others at intervening periods of time, 
according to their position. If we examine the characters 
stamped upon them, the certainty of their having been formed 
at successive epochs, becomes absolute, for we find the lowest 
stamped with the fossil remains of the beginnings of life, and 
those only, the others with higher and yet higher organisms 
added as we ascend, until we reach the highest or most recent, in 
which, and in which only, together with many of the preceding, 
the remains of man are found. Geologists assign a date to 
the earliest of these records that takes us back in imagination 
many hundred thousand years, and students of geology, as a 
rule, willingly admit the accuracy of the assumption ; in fact, 
the more willingly, the more they know about it. Here let 
me interpolate, for the benefit of those who dislike on religious 
grounds such wholesale inroads on time, that Hugh Miller 
has forged from the consideration of these facts, one of the 
most powerful arguments in favor of the truth of the Mosaic 
record—see his “ Testimony of the Rocks.” 

These geological tablets are composed of various materials, 
from the flags and slates of Silurian times, to the sand and 
mud of yesterday’s inundation. Many of these materials 
are repeated over and over again, showing that the same 
natural forces have been at work with the same substances 
throughout the whole record. Rock salt is one of the rocks 
most often repeated. It can hardly be considered a, tablet 
itself, but it is interleaved in the record, and its position in 
point of time is clearly discernible. The Wieliczka mine 
of rock salt in Poland, the largest known, is, as far as one 
can judge—for its limits have not been reached yet—included 
in Tertiary rocks, and therefore of comparatively recent 
origin. Proceeding downwards in the earth’s crust, or 
further back in point of time, we come to the Trans-Indus or 
Kohat salt formation, which is the oldest rock in the district, 

18 
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and is considered by the Geological Survey to belong to the 
Eocene period. The salt rocks of the Pyrenees are also 
Kocene. In the Austrian Alps the salt is in the older Oolitic 
record. In Switzerland it is older again in the Lias. In 
Wirtemberg it isin the Muschelkalk. In England the salt 
mines are in the New Red Sandstone, but many salt springs 
issue from the Carboniferous rocks, which are older still. In 
China, Burmah, and at Bakur on the Caspian, salt springs are 
associated with springs of mineral oil and naphtha, supposed 
to originate also in the Coal measures. The salt rocks of the 
Alleghany Mountains, Washington Co., Virginia, U.S., are 
Silurian, A salt spring at Keswick rises from the lowest 
division of the salt rocks of Cumberland, in the Lower Silurian. 
And the Cis-Indus, or Indian salt range proper, to which 
the Mayo mines belong, is the oldest of all, the oldest mine 
discovered in the world, being covered over by Silurian strata. 
It would be, in the present state of our knowledge, useless 
to speculate as to the age of the Mayo salt mines. Many 
thousands of years separate our time from that of the formation 
of the Wieliczka salt mine, the most recent of the series 
enumerated. Intervals of thousands of years separate the 
members of the series, one from another, and the Mayo salt 
mine must be hundreds of thousands of years old. It is at 
the very furthest extremity of the geological record, and its 
formation may be said to be coincident with the beginnings 
of life on our planet. So much for the age of rock salt 
deposits that are known, and whose ages have been determined. 
Other undiscovered rock salt formations doubtless exist, 
whose ages we have no means of ascertaining. 

It may be fairly inferred, as a conclusion from the foregoing, 
that rock salt has been forming, in an intermittent way, 
throughout all knowledgable time, from the Pre-Silurian period 
to the Tertiary ; but that the Silurian and Carboniferous periods 
were the most prolific in such deposits. There is no evidence, 
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that I am aware of, of the formation of rock salt in 
Post-Tertiary times—a long interval, which includes the 
Pre-Glacial, and perhaps the Pliocenic, the Glacial, Post- 
Glacial, Pre-Historic, and Historic-—the last, or Historic 
division of which, is known to occupy about 6,000 years. 

I purposely exclude from this consideration the salt of 
the Runn of Kutch, and other similar superficial deposits of 
clearly marine origin, which do not possess the characters of 
rock salt. 

Let us now see the geographical distribution and extent of 
rock salt formations. As might be expected, rock salt has 
very wide geographical limits, It is found in all the older 
continents of the world, and its discovery in the newer, as 
Australia and New Zealand, is probably a question of time. 
It will be sufficient here to mention the principal countries in 
which it isfound. In Europe, it is found in Austria, Poland, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Hungary, Spain, England, 
and Ireland. A vast chain of salt mines extends along each 
side of the Carpathian mountain range, comprehending the 
salt mines of Wallachia, Transylvania, Galicia, Upper 
Hungary, Upper Austria, Styria, Salzberg, and Tyrol. In 
Asia, it is found in India, Afghanistan, Persia, the Kirghis, 
and Asiatic steppes of Russia, Burmah, and China. In 
Africa, it is found in the northern Highlands, in Morocco, 
Algeria, and also in Madagascar. In North and South 
America it is found in Washington Co., Nevada, the Andes, 
the Alleghanies, the Oregon Mountains, Bolivia and Peru, 
and in an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

As regards its present level in the earth’s crust, rock salt is 
found at the surface, and at various elevations, above and 
belowit. It is also found above and below the level of the sea. 
The Wieliczka mines are 1,0C0 feet below the level of the 
soil, and 400 or more below that of the sea; their lower 
limits are undiscovered. At Middlesborough-on-Tees, rock 
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sult was found in a bore hole at a depth of 1,293 feet. At 
Cordona, in Spain, a mountain of rock salt, the depth of 
whose base is unknown, rises to upwards of 500 feet. The 
Trans-Indus salt hills reach an elevation of 200 feet. The 
ereat salt lake area of lake Utah, equal to about 2,000 square 
miles, is situated at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, in the 
Rocky mountain district. The rock salt at Hallein, near 
Salzburg, is 8,800 feet above the sea level; and that at 
Arbonne, in Savoy, is 4,000 feet higher, being perched in 
the region of perpetual snow at an elevation of 7,200 feet 
above the sea level. 

The physical characteristics of rock salt, and the formation 
of its beds, will claim our attention before we can satisfac- 
torily attack the problem of its origin ; but as these considera- 
tions lead up directly to the question of origin, it is as well 
to open that question here. 

A good deal of obscurity shrouds the origin of rock salt 
deposits, and geologists are not all agreed as to their mode of 
formation. Dr. Fleming, who surveyed the geology of the 
Indian salt range in 1848-53, attributed the salt formation to 
eruptive agencies, as the result of his own observations. Sir 
R. Murchison says that other distinguished geologists have 
arrived independently at the same conclusion. Dr. Mac- 
culloch remarks of all rock salt formations, ‘‘ The purity and 
solidity of the masses of rock salt, their bulk, their insulated 
and peculiar positions, with many other facts on which I need 
not now enter, prove that they could not have been derived 
from the ocean in the manner thus supposed, nor probably in 
any manner. They are special and original deposits, in 
whatever way produced.” On the other hand the majority, 
perhaps, of writers upon this subject, look upon rock salt as 
being asedimentary rock, of aqueous origin, and formed from 
the sea. It is nevertheless admitted that the aqueous theory 
is open to several and serious objections, which require to be 
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overcome before the theory can be finally established. To 
explain away these difficulties, and to prove that the sea is the 
true mother of rock salt, is the task that I have set myself to 
accomplish in this paper. 

I will now notice some of the chief physical characteristics 
of rock salt. Its chemical composition, it will be hardly 
necessary to state, is precisely the same as that of ordinary 
sea salt. 

Rock salt is as unlike sea salt, as we know it under the form 
of “bay ’’ salt, as any two salts having the same composition 
could well be. Rock salt, in some places, the Trans-Indus 
range, and Cordona in Spain, for example, forms solid masses 
swelling out of the earth for hundreds of feet in cliffs and 
mountains; in others, it sinks deep into the bosom of the 
ground—a hard rock—which has to be mined with pick and 
blasting-powder. 

It is for the most part translucent, and ofa bluish or 
pinkish color, resembling masses of dimly transparent, 
flawed glass; yet fine blocks of colorless transparent salt 
occur in nearly all mines. A rectangular polished block of 
pure salt, 374 cubic feet, weighing 24 tons, was sent from 
the Mayo mines to the Vienna Exhibition. Newspaper print 
ean be read, through more than six inches of such transparent 
rock salt. It is as hard or harder than gypsum, and various 
fancy articles, such as balls, platters, salt-cellars, etc., are 
turned from it on the lathe. In continental mines it is 
worked up into statuary having the light effects of alabaster. 
It forms the pillars, stairs, and horse stalls, used in the rock 
salt mines. 

If we examine closely, however, we find that in all its 
other properties—chemical, physical, therapeutic, organo- 
leptic, &c.—there is no difference between rock salt and 
ordinary bay salt. Rock salt, like sea salt, crystallises, in 
the first, or cubic system, as is demonstrated by its cleavage, 
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and by isolated crystals found scattered through the mass. 
Rock salt is stratified. It occurs in beds, varying from a 
few inches to 1,200 feet, and more, in thickness. In the Mayo 
salt mine, the whole formation is calculated to be 600 feet 
thick, composed of strata, each of which is supposed to repre- 
sent one year’s deposit. These strata vary in thickness from 
6 inches to 20 feet, and are separated from each other by 
clay beds, red gypserous, and violet, marls. It is found that 
the salt is purest, and least stained, in the middle of the seam. 
Gypsum beds overlie the salt beds. In Cheshire, the rock salt is 
found in horizontal strata, separated by beds of clay and 
gypsum. Salt crystals are found infiltrated through some of 
the clay beds. In Wirtemberg, the salt is enclosed in seams 
of shell limestone. At Ischl, in Upper Austria, it occurs in 
horizontal bands, running through the mountains overlooking 
the town. These mountains are composed of bands of lime- 
stone and rather impure rock salt, separated from each other - 
by colored gypserous marls. The limestone above the salt 
is scarcely distinguishable in structure or fossils (Oolitic) from 
that below it. | 

In general outline, beds of rock salt are seldom of uniform 
thickness; they are thickest about the centre of the deposit, 
and thin out towards the circumference, having a lenticular 
formation. They are often linked together, forming chains, 
and, when so connected, lie in about the same horizontal plane 

The salts associated with rock salt are precisely those which 
are formed in association with it in the manufacture of 
common salt, as gypsum, sodic and magnesic sulphate, potassic 
and magnesic chloride, &c. 

We have now before us, as many of the ascertained 
properties and relations of rock salt, as will be useful in 
guiding us to form an opinion of its origin. It will not 
have escaped notice that most of these mark it as a 
sedimentary rock of aqueous origin. I will now proceed to 
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examine, in detail, its claims to be considered as an aqueous 
rock. 

Many salt areas, or salt regions as they are called, are made 
up of a number of salt deposits, linked together as it were 
on one horizon. The explanation of this phenomenon 
is so intimately associated with the theory of the gradual 
upheaval of areas of dry land from the ocean’s bed, that I 
must notice both theories together here. One can easily 
imagine that if large tracts of undulating country, forming 
natural basins, were submerged in the sea and brought to 
the surface again, the natural basins would be filled with 
salt water, which would, on evaporation, yield linked salt 
deposits of the kind referred to. Now this is almost pre- 
cisely what is believed to have happened, for it matters 
little whether the undulating surface was an original sea-bed, 
or one formed by subsidence. Original sea beds are 
unknown, at present. | 

The theory of the gradual interchange of dry land and ocean, 
which is as well established as any demonstrated geologi- 
cal fact, is associated in many ways with the study of the 
origin of salt deposits. It is of the greatest importance in 
explaining the wide geographical distribution ofrock salt. It 
is the key to its position in so many pages of the palzeonto- 
logical record, from the Tertiary to the Silurian era. It 
furnishes the reason for the otherwise inexplicable position 
of rock salt deposits at various elevations above, as well as 
below, the present sea level. 

It is believed by geologists, and for ample proof I must 
refer the reader to works on geology, that slow upheavals 
and subsidings of land have been going on since the begin- 
ning of things, as far as we can trace them; that the dry 
land has been washed, by gradual denudation, into the sea, 
and that other dry land has risen from the sea to take its 
place; that there have been compensatory sinkings as well 
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as upheavals; and that this interchange of places between 
the bed of the ocean and the surface of the ground has not 
taken place once, but often; so that scarce any land exists, 
except perhaps the tops of high mountains, whicn has not 
had its turn, more than once, above and below the water. 

If there were such upheavals of large areas from the salt 
sea, we should find salt deposits upon them. ‘That there were 
such partial elevations in Pre-Silurian times is evidenced 
inter alia, by the rock salt formations of the Indian range. 
The salt rocks of England go to prove the same thing for 
the Carboniferous era: those of Switzerland for the Lias; 
those of the Austrian Alps for the Oolitic; and so of the 
rest, up to the Tertiary period, in which we find the Vieliczka 
salt mine. ‘The covering strata lying over these rock salt 
deposits moreover demonstrate, that the deposits have, after 
their formation, sunk again into the depths of the sea, and, 
whilst some have remained there for ages, before coming to 
the surface, others have oscillated, as it were, above and below 
sea level. Hence we find layers of rock salt, separated by 
intervening sedimentary strata, placed over each other in 
irregular succession, and covered in by other sedimentary 
rocks. This last fact, however, I will account for presently 
in another way. 

We have other evidence that these elevations of fixed areas 
were partial, that they took place in each succeeding epoch, 
and that they were widely distributed over the face of the 
globe. Rock salt formations confirm this evidence in a 
conclusive manner, and they further tell us what areas were 
elevated, and at what periods. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the assumption of the 
marine origin of rock salt is closely linked with that of the 
movement of the earth’s crust, which ranks as a well ascer- 
tained fact. This alone creates a strong bias in favor of the 
marine theory of its origin. 
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But there is also much internal evidence in rock salt 
formations that they were formed from the sea by deposition. 
Rock salt deposits are described as lenticular, that is to say, 
the greatest depth of the salt is found zn the centre, and as the 
edge is approached the deposit thins out and diminishes. 
The same description applies to most natural basins, whether 
lakes or seas. Ifrock salt were of aqueous origin and formed 
from marine basins, the deposit would have the shape of the 
basin, beiow, whilst plain above; it would form a plano- 
convex lens, thick in the centre, and thinning out to the 
circumference; convex below, and plane at the surface, such 
in fact as we find it. Here is another strong presumption 
in favor of its marine origin. 

But rock salt is also a stratified rock. When undisturbed, 
it is found in horizontal beds, and these beds are often 
interleaved and separated by others of clearly aqueous origin, 
as gypsum beds, sandstone, limestone, marl, &c. Stratifica- 
tion is admitted to be one of the most distinctive marks of the 
aqueous origin of a rock formation, and this stratification, 
in alternate layers with sedimentary rocks, is almost conclu- 
sive proof that rock salt itself is sedimentary. 

Although rock salt deposits are by no means fossiliferous, 
still bivalve and other marine shells, casts of fish, &c., are not 
wanting in most deposits to testify to their marine origin. 
In the Cis-Indus salt range, the oldest known, shells of one 
genus of mollusca have been found. A block of rock salt 
from the Wieliczka mine—the youngest mine of rock salt and 
about the finest in the world—on being examined by Professor 
Philippi, was found to contain 5 zoophytes, 1 echinus, 1 
serpula, 7 conchifers, 8 univalves, 3 crustaceans, and a 
eirithium identical with one now living in the Mediterranean. 
Such instances might be multiplied. 

Again, certain other salts of peculiar significance, as calcic 
sulphate, are almost invariably found associated with common 
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salt in rock salt deposits. At Stassfurth, in Prussia, 
magnesic sulphate is found; and lately, a large deposit of 
sodic sulphate was discovered. At Vilia Rubia, in Spain, 
glauberite, a compound of the anhydrous sulphates of lime 
and soda, occurs in the salt. In the Mayo mines, magnesic 
sulphate and chloride are found in combination with other 
marine salts. One or more of these salts have been found 
in connection with all salt mines, which have been thoroughly 
explored. Now, these are, as before stated, precisely the 
salts which are formed naturally, wherever sea-water is 
evaporated to dryness. They do not allform at the same 
time, or temperature. Magnesic sulphate for example, in 
sea brine, changes, at the freezing point, into sodic sulphate. 
Magnesie chloride is so very deliquescent that it rarely can 
be obtained by solar evaporation. We could not therefore 
expect to find them all present in a single salt mine; even 
if there were not excellent reasons connected with their 
solubility, for expecting the contrary. It is enough, there- 
fore, that we do find them all represented in different rock 
salt formations. : 

As illustrating in a practical way the relation of modern 
sea salt formation to ancient salt deposits, it may be interest- 
ing to mention that a few years ago, a French company, 
which had a very large business in the manufacture of sodic 
sulphate, by the winter evaporation of sea brine, was obliged 
to stop work, owing to the discovery of a large deposit of 
sodic sulphate in the Stassfurth rock salt mine. 

But the most emphatic instance of the association of sea 
salts with rock salt is to be found in the presence of gypsum. 
Gypsum, or calcic sulphate, isa very insoluble salt, and there- 
fore one of the earliest deposited in the evaporation of sea 
brine. It deposits from sea water when the latter is evapor- 
ated to about one half of its bulk, almost irrespective of 
temperature. As, owing to its insolubility, it is rarely taken 
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up again, we would expect to find it with rock salt, uf the 
latter were of marine origin. As it happens, we do find it. 
Gypsum is always present with rock salt. They go together 
so much as a matter of course, that even the unobservant 
Aighans have taken notice of the circumstance, and have 
christened gypsum, “the brother of rock salt.” This rela- 
tion of gypsum to rock salt will have to be gone into, more 
particularly, when reviewing the objections to the theory of 
the aqueous origin of rock salt. 

Rock salt and the gypsum associated with it are often 
stained, by colored clays, a variety of hues, of which, however, 
pink or some shade of red, is the most common. Common 
salt, manufactured from the sea, with indifferent care as 
to cleanliness, is much stained in the same colors. It is 
remarkable, too, that a pink scum forms on the surface of 
the salt water at many salt manufactories, staining the salt 
a pink color ; so that the produce of some salt works may be 
known by this tinge, even as the produce of some salt mines 
is known by its red shade. It would be useless here to enter 
into a discussion as to the nature of this coloring matter ; it 
is either organic, or an oxide of iron. It may be one or the 
other, according to circumstances. 

We now come to the crystalline structure of rock salt, and 
here we touch the edge of the difficulty regarding the aqueous 
theory of its formation. Itis objected to this theory that the 
homogeneous, transparent, crystal, structure of the rock is 
unlike any product of the evaporation of salt water as we 
know it. Such indeed is the case, but we have no large 
inland salt sea, evaporating, to compare with at the present 
time, except the Dead Sea, in which the process is not 
sufficiently advanced for our purpose. There are, however, 
some inland salt lakes from which we may take a lesson 
with advantage. Lake Oroomiah, in Persia, and the Elton 
Lake, in the lowest part of the great Aralo-Caspian plain, 
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offer examples of the formation of rock salt by deposition 
in the beds of inland lakes which are gradually evapor- 
ating and filling up. Lake Kosiak, situated on the right 
bank of the Irtysh in Asiatic Russia, is a similar example. 
Some of the zoutpans, in South Africa, are likewise 
solidifying. But the best illustration is found in Lake 
Inder, which lies in the valley of the Ural River. The bottom 
of this lake is an immense solid mass of salt, covered with a 
shallow sheet of brine. At the end of summer, the lake 
entirely dries up, and forms one solid block of salt. These 
lakes teach us that large masses of solid salt may be formed 
in comparatively small areas, by evaporation, under certain 
climatic conditions, even at the present day. 

Let us consider the conditions which prevailed when the 
old rock salt was formed, as far as they affect crystalline 
structure. Some deposits, it will be remembered, are 
1,200 in thickness. Considering that it takes about 6 cubic 
feet of saturated brine to produce one cubic foot of salt, 
and that when salt deposits, the brine has a specific gravity 
of 1,208, and les in the deepest hollow of its basin, we 
can imagine what an enormous depth of dense brine must 
have presided over such salt formations. The salt must 
have been formed at profound, motionless depths, in which 
the stillness was only broken by the growth of crystal 
structure. It must have been formed under gigantic 
pressure, from such depth and density of brine. We have 
no parallel to these conditions of erystal growth, at the 
present day; we can only imagine, a priori, that the resulting 
crystal must be very perfect, resembling a mass of glass. 

But the effect of crystalline contraction, the effect of lapse 
of time, and the effect of superincumbent pressure have also 
to be considered. The force of crystal growth is a very 
powerful one. Where, as in the growth of ice, it takes the 
form of expansion, it bursts iron pipes with ease. In salt 
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masses its tendency is to contraction, to perfection of erystal- 
line structure; given a sufficient lapse of time, and suitable 
conditions, and it will effect its purpose. What period of 
time has this force had at its disposalin the most recent of 
our mines of rock salt? As before stated, many thousands, 
nay, many tens of thousands of years. During all this time, 
moreover, what pressure has been at work on the salt mass 
crushing it down, with the irresistible force of the most 
powerful hydraulic ram, into a solid homogeneous mass! 
The pressure, like the time, is beyond our computation ; we 
can only measure it by its effects. We see the rock salt 
sometimes interleaved with sedimentary masses, which have 
been crushed into compact rocks. We find it covered over 
with hard coal, which we know to have been, once, a loose 
vegetable deposit. We find a variety of other rocks, over- 
lying the salt, bearing the same testimony with more or less 
force ; and in some cases, as in the Austrian Alps, we find the 
salt buried, at the present time, under masses of rock, whose 
weight and pressure we can calculate. What wonder, there- 
fore, that rock salt is a crystalline mass, and not as the salt 
deposits recently formed in our shallow bays. If the case 
were otherwise, there would be good ground for rejecting the 
marine hypothesis. Let it be remembered that the protozoa, 
whose fossil remains make up the chalk cliffs of England, 
were swarming in life, in our northern seas, long after the 
deposition of all but the most recent beds of rock salt. 
Another peculiarity of rock salt, which is held by some to 
tell against the marine view of its origin, is the rare presence 
of fossil shells and fishes, &c., in itsformations. It is argued 
that if this salt was deposited by the evaporation of an inland 
sea, we should find abundant organic remains in it, as we 
know that salt acts antiseptically, that is, it preserves organic 
remains. This comparative absence of fossils can, however, 
be explained on natural grounds. Life ceases to be 
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supportable in brine of a certain density. In the Madras 
salt works, it is found that the mollusca, crustacea, fishes, &c., 
which find their way into the salt beds, whether voluntarily, 
or through the agency of the lift pumps, begin to work 
their way out expeditiously, by all possible channels, as 
soon as the brine reaches a density of 5, or 6°, Beaumé ; and 
that at 7, or 8°, Beaumé, those left behind, sicken and die, so 
that at 9° Beaumé, not a living animal is left in the brine. 
At 7° Beaumé, the sea water has been reduced, by evaporation, 
to about one-half its original bulk, gypsum is depositing 
and continues to deposit for some considerablé time, until 
the brine is reduced to one-quarter of its original bulk ; 
but common salt has not formed, nor does it form until 
long after, until but one-tenth of the original brine remains. 
So that, if we imagine that all possible means of escape were 
cut off from the inhabitants of our evaporating sea, and all 
had perished, we should find their remains buried in the soft 
mud under the gypsum, which would subsequently cover them 
over with athick deposit. But, there is reason to suppose that 
the gradual elevation of salt areas was a protracted work 
of time, in which opportunities were afforded for the 
living contents of the rising estuary, or sea, to join the 
main ocean, before evaporation had made the brine uninha- 
bitable. We can easily conceive, how, at the first warning 
of increase of density, every living creature would make for 
the connecting straits and shallows, and dart into the great 
ocean; and how finally, some molluscs and crustaceans, 
overtaken in their slow flight, would fall, die, and be buried, at 
the extremity, or confines, of the shrinking sea, far away 
from its central salt deposit. In point of fact, almost all 
salt deposits do contain the fossil remains of a few speci- 
mens of the marine fauna which existed at the date of their 
formation, and not seldom in the rock salt itself ; from which 
it may be argued, with a considerable approach to certainty, 
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that these marine specimens lived and died in the neigh- 
bourhood, and were washed into the deep salt area, from the 
surrounding gypsum, after salt formation had commenced. 

The most serious objection to which the aqueous hypothesis 
is open is founded upon the abnormal position of the gypsum 
which overlies the rock salt, at some places, instead of being 
beneath it, as it should be theoretically, since it is much the 
less soluble salt and the first to deposit, and since it does 
practically lie under the salt, at all modern salt deposits which 
have been observed, in rectangular artificial basins. This is 
unquestionably a surprising difficulty. Itis not, however, an 
insuperable one. ‘There are various ways of accounting for 
the anomalous position of the gypsum, and some of these ways 
have much force of reason and truth about them. Some argue 
that the gypsum was originally deposited beneath the salt, but 
that it was subsequently removed by subterranean denudation, 
by hot springs or currents, forcing their way up from lower 
levels. Others think that upheavals and overthrows caused 
by the secular cooling of the earth crust, or by volcanic 
action, of which we have much evidence in the condition of the 
salt and other rocks, may have led to a reversal of the original 
order of the deposit. It may be said, too, that we can hardly 
deduce from theoretical and observed conditions, at the present 
day, the sequence of events which took place remote ages ago, 
when some of the conditions of soil and brine werecertainly 
different from what they are now. 

I am of opinion that the explanation is, after all, not very 
fartoseek. There is no difficulty, whatever, in accounting for 
the presence of gypsum, on top of the salt deposit, or in strata 
running through it. The problem lies in the absence of 
gypsum beneath the salt. Now, as to this, gypsum is found 
at the bottom of the salt deposit at many places which have 
been worked out, or have been exposed in section. It 1s so 
found at Ischgl in Upper Austria, at Wimpfen, in W urtem- 
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berg, and at other places. And it may be said, too, of the 
great majority of rock salt formations, that the true bottom 
has never been explored. In many cases the bottom of the 
rock salt has not been reached ; in many others, as in Cheshire, 
where rock salt strata alternate with strata of marl, the 
exploration is given up as soon as inferior salt is tapped 
in deep workings, or, as soon as marl is found underlying it 
at unprofitable depths. The lowest stratum of rock salt 
overlying the gypsum is generally so inferior, and mixed up 
with gypserous marls and shell limestone, as at Wimpfen, that 
where these things are done for profit, exploration 1s at once 
abandoned. It is most probable that gypsum does underlie 
the salt oftener than is suspected, but as will be shown in the 
next para. it is not essential to the aqueous theory that it 
should be so. | 
The way in which gypsum comes to overlie the salt deposit 
is this. Gypsum attains its maximum of solubility when the 
density of the sea brine equals 4° Beaumé, or specific gravity 
1,033. Ifthe volume ofordinary sea water betakenas 1,000, its 
volume, after it hasbeen evaporated to the density specified, will 
beabout 850. If there be sufficient gypsum to form asaturated 
solution, any further diminution in volume, accompanied as it 
must be by increase of density, tells on the contained gypsum, 
a portion of which becomes insoluble and separates, This 
deposition of gypsum from sea brine continues from volume 
850 until the volume of the sea water is reduced to 100, or to 
one-tenth of its original bulk, at which point hardly a trace 
of gypsum remains. At this point the deposition of common 
salt begins. We have now to consider the shape of the sea 
basin in which the deposit is taking place. Without going 
into mathematical figures, it is sufficient to observe that it has 
a slope from the circumference to the centre, and that as the 
volume of the sea diminishes from 1,000 to 100, its waters 
naturally gravitate towards the centre or deepest part into 
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which they finally subside. It is precisely whilst this 
shrinking is going on from 850 to 100 volumes that gypsum 
is being deposited, so that when the brine reaches the centre 
and begins to deposit salt, very little, or perhaps no gypsum 
may be left in it. It all depends on the configuration of the 
sea bottom. In all ordinarily shaped sea basins, therefore, 
having shelving shores sloping to a central abyss, we will 
have a large deposit of gypsum laid bare by the receding 
brine, and in many cases the whole of the gypsum will be 
thus left behind away from the salt. | 

What follows is this. Common salt is deposited in a large 

circle in the centre or deepest part of the sea bottom. This 
may go on uninterruptedly until all the salt has been parted 
with, in which case, we would have a large central salt 
deposit, surrounded by a much larger circle of gypsum, 
deposited on a slope, at a higher level. It only needs the 
intervention of rain and flood to complete the picture; the 
gypsum is washed over the central salt deposit and settles 
upon it, covering it over with a thick impermeable stratum, 
which protects it from further injury and seals it up for 
future use. But more likely, storms will overtake the 
process, more than once, before its completion, and floods of 
gypsum and mud, with mollusc shells perhaps, will contam1- 
nate the brine, and settle down upon the salt, which, in its 
turn, will form again upon the gypserous bottom; and so 
alternate layers of rock salt and gypsum, or gypserous marls 
with shell limestone, &c., will come to be formed, precisely 
as we find them. 

After an uncertain lapse of time, this salt basin would be 
completely filled up, by the gradual deposition of sedimentary 
matters carried in by streams, or by the dust of aerial currents. 
Once filled up, our rock salt basin loses its power of 
drawing solid materials to itself; it forms a part of the great 
highway to the sea, and comes under the influence of 
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denudation. If there have been hills upon its boundary, 
those will send down streams upon it. If there are no hills, 
it will be in the track of some distant watershed sending its 
winding river to the sea; or perhaps, it will be the scene 
of volcanic action ; or of secular cooling and contraction, with 
upheaving of the earth crust in irregular mountain thrusts. 
The contorted strata of many of the rock salt deposits tell of 
the pressure and crushing to which the salt has been subjected 
by these very movements. Indeed, the present stratigraphi- 
cal condition of many salt deposits, and the myriad cracks 
and flaws in the salt crystal can hardly be attributed to any 
other cause. In whatever way produced, streams will cross the 
site of the salt formation, and the work of denudation will be 
in time accomplished. Streams will grow into rivers, which 
will cleave across the ancient sea basin, cutting it down from 
its topmost stratum to the base of the rock salt deposit, or lower 
still ; and as the work progresses, hills and cliffs of rock salt, 
with their gypsum and other coverings, will grow up on either 
hand, as at the Trans-Indus salt range, andat Cardona in Spain. 
Or it may happen that the site is not the scene of powerful 
denudation, and that the rock salt will be buried out of 
sight, and out of knowledge, for an indefinite time. Or that 
the movement of elevation continues until the rock salt lies 
secure at such altitudes as at Hallein, or Arbonne, where it is 
actually found. Or that movements of depression carry the 
region once again to the bottom of the ocean, where the rock 
salt, secure beneath the gypsum, receives an enormousaddition 
to its other coverings. All these are not only possibilities, 
they are certainties, and have happened. Geology will bear 
me out in this. It would pass the limits of this paper to enter 
further into detail. 

T have now disposed of the chief objections to the marine 
view of the origin of rock salt. There remain some minor 
objections of comparatively little account. Superior salt is 
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sometimes found crystallised in lenticular, or ring-shaped 
mas‘es, in the midst of inferior salt ; this is not a usual sedi- 
mentary arrangement; it is a difficulty. But, when we 
consider that we have to deal with crystalline masses of 
unexampled extent, and with crystalline forces which are 
imperfectly understood, this crystal, within a crystal, has 
nothing startling about it. It exemplifies, in crystal masses, 
a form of natural selection which we see illustrated by 
concretionary nodules, elsewhere, and by the lenticular 
gypsum crystals which are found in salt marshes. 

Again, veins of rock salt, at various angles, are found 
running through the stone, or indurated clay beds, associated 
with rock salt in some mines. At Cheshire, for instance, 
such veins occur in the flag beneath the salt. From the . 
nature of these stones, it is not difficult to suppose that they 
may have been traversed by cracks and fissures, into which 
brine would percolate, and crystallise. The salt is crystallised, 
and not fused in the veins, as it would be, if of igneous origin ; 
and very perfect cubic crystals are often found in such; 
situations. 

These difficulties, which are of little account in themselves. 
and easily explained away, lead up to the igneous theory 
of the origin of rock salt. The presence of sodic chloride 
in hot springs is taken as evidence in the same direction ; as 
is also the presence of common salt in the eruptive matter 
of Mount Vesuvius. All we know about hot springs, is, 
that the water comes from a distant and perhaps warm 
region, though it may receive its warmth in transit, and that 
the water takes up in solution more or less of the soluble 
salts it comes in contact with. Rock salt deposits are 
abundant enough in most parts of the world to account 
for the presence of salt in such springs. Hot springs 
are very common in the salt regions of China and Burmah. 
Perhaps the association of coal and mineral oil, with salt, may 
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account for the heat, as well as for the saline phenomena of such 
springs. As to Vesuvius, the salt formed in its eruptions is 
associated in such proportions with the minerals which 
invariably accompany rock salt formations, that geologists 
have little doubt that the volcano is situated over an ancient 
salt bed. As a rule, with the exception of Vesuvius, and 
Heckla in Iceland, whose craters are incrusted with salt, 
sodie chloride is not a volcanic product ; and Heckla, like 
Vesuvius, it should be noticed, is situated near the sea, and 
submarine volcanic action takes place at times off the coast. 
Primary and eruptive rocks contain but little trace of sodic 
chloride. It never forms dykes, and there is no stratigraphical 
or other evidence of its igneous origin. 

In fact, it may be said, that the igneous theory takes its 
origin, not in any positive evidence of igneous action in rock 
salt, but in the evidence afforded by the position of gypsum, 
and other facts, apparently excluding the aqueous theory. 
Hence the consequent necessity for starting some other theory 
to explain the presence of rock salt. Itis true that semi- 
anhydrite, a sulphate of lime crystallising with 6-21 parts 
per cent. of water, which forms only under pressure and 
at high temperatures, is sometimes found in the Indian 
salt ranges. But this need only confirm the evidence, 
which is otherwise strong enough, that many rock salt 
formations have been subjected to volcanic action. There 
are fatal objections to the igneous theory which practically put 
it out of consideration. The association of rock salt with 
naphtha and petroleum is justly held to exclude igneous 
action, since these would otherwise have been burnt off and 
volatilised. The unburnt organic remains, the unburnt coal, 
and the presence of unburnt gypsum in all salt formations are 
convincing proofs that these formations had not a birth and 
baptism of fire. In conclusion, it may be affirmed that the 
weight of evidence is entirely with those who believe that rock 
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salt is of aqueous origin, and that it isa marine deposit. The 
appearances which seem to bar this theory are easily ex- 
plained away, whilst those which establish it are so numerous 
and so cogent that the theory passes asa reasonable belief 
worthy of acceptance. 

We have now to consider the effect of this conclusion 
upon the composition and qualities of the ancient or 
palevthalassic sea. We have extracted, in theory, from 
this sea, an enormous body of common salt. Let us endea- 
vour to estimate the amount. There are not sufficient data 
available to form an accurate estimate even as to the quantity 
of rock salt at present known to exist, but some idea may be 
formed on the subject, by a passing glance at some of its 
principal formations. The most extensive mines in the 
world are those found on the continent of Kurope, extending 
for 500 miles along the Carpathian mountains, stretching 
out laterally for 100 miles and having a thickness in some 
places of 1,200 feet. In neighbouring Galicia the Wieliczka 
salt mine is the largest known. It has been worked for the 
last 629 years. Some of its galleries stretch for 40 miles 
and yet the resources of the mine have scarcely been 
touched—so great are its conjectured dimensions. The area 
occupied by the Trans-Indus or Afghan salt region is 
about 1,000 square miles, and it is estimated that about 
one-fifth of the entire area is taken up by salt, which 
frequently occurs in marked exposures. In one place, for 
a stretch of four miles, the rock salt forms bold cliffs, rising 
to 200 feet, on either side of the banks of a stream. The 
bottom of this salt deposit is unknown. Mr. Wynne of 
the Geological Survey estimates its thickness, in parts, at 
1,200 feet. The same authority estimates the Cis-Indus, or 
Indian, salt range, as extending 134 miles in length by 
about 5 miles in breadth, comprising an area of about 670 
square miles. The salt zones in this region have a thickness 
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ranging from 100 to 275 feet. In England a large bed of 
rock salt lies beneath the valley of Cheshire, from Malpas to 
Congleton. There are about 25 pits now open in this region, 
of which seven are at Marston, and six at Winsford. About 
40 old workings are closed. The Northwich mine has been at 
work for 210 years. The two beds of rock salt in the Marston 
mine are, each, about 90 feet in thickness. The annual 
output of rock salt and salt made from rock salt brine, in 
England alone, is estimated at about two million tons at the 
present time. This is but a rough sketch of the mass of 
rock salt in three or four of our best known salt regions ; 
taken in connection with the geographical distribution of 
rock salt, it enables us to form some idea of the enormous 
masses of rock salt which exist scattered over the globe, 
known, and unknown. 

It would not be rash to estimate the known salt deposits 
at one-half of the existing whole, since much more than half 
the globe is covered with water and out of ken, and the 
mineral resources of the habitable portion are as yet imper- 
fectly explored. This salt, if the views herein expressed 
regarding its formation be correct, was separated from the 
sea by evaporation. In this process, oceans of salt water 
have been evaporated, and oceans of aqueous vapour 
have been carried back, in clouds, from the rock salt forma- 
tions to the sea. We have no reason to suppose that the 
sea is either greater, or less, in volume, now, than it was 
in the Pre-Silurian period. On the contrary, geologists 
conclude that it remains the same. Hence we have herein, 
if the aqueous theory be correct, excellent reasons for suppos- 
ing that the primeval sea was much more saline than our 
own. Dr. Warth has calculated the cubical salt contents 
of the Mayo mines at 10 cubic miles. From the very early 
period at which the Mayo mines were formed, down to the 
Tertiary, we have the geological record as a witness, that 
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an uninterrupted series of movements of the earth’s 
erust has resulted in the almost continuous extraction of 
salt from the sea, by the cubic mile, and the restoration 
of fresh water, in the proportion of 60 cubic miles of water 
to one of salt. It follows that down to the Tertiary period 
the: sea has been diminishing in density. We may even 
make a rough calculation of its loss. ‘The careful researches 
of M. Krummel show that the volume of the entire sea is 
3,138,000 cubic miles. Judging by its chemical composi- 
tion, at a moderate estimate, it would contain at the present 
time over 50,000 cubic miles of salt. Say that the Mayo mine 
represents only the one-hundredth part of the existing salt 
deposit. This is putting the salt deposits at the very largest, 
for the Mayo mines, from comparisons I have made, would 
seem to be equal to much more than one-hundredth part of all 
known, and unknown, salt formations. Thus we get 1,000 
cubic miles as the outside measure of all existing rock salt 
formation. From this it would appear that the sea has, after 
all, only lost about 2 per cent. of the salt it originally held. 

The same reasoning applies to the movements of gypsum. 
We may be sure that it was extracted from the sea in a 
like ratio, and that the total loss, up to date, is 2 per cent. 
of the amount once held in solution. 

Now, this loss of 2 per cent. of the salt once held in the 
sea (of 1,000 parts in 50,000) is almost inappreciable. The 
English Channel, according to Schweitzer, contains over 2°70 
parts per cent. of salt. If all the salt in all the rock salt for- 
mations was restored again to the sea, the channel water would 
contain less than 2°76 per cent. of salt, that is, its increase of 
salinity would be represented by less than ‘06 per cent. 
No one would be the wiser for it, not even the fishes. 

But there is reason to suppose, that, for some thousands of 
years past—since the Tertiary period—rock salt has ceased to 
form, and a recuperative process, as regards the salinity of 
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the sea, has been taking place instead. Rains and rivers 
have been washing the hills and valleys of the earth of 
their soluble salts, and large quantities of sodie chloride 
have been carried back to the ocean. It has been calcu- 
lated that the River Mahanady, which discharges into the 
Bay of Bengal, near Cuttack, carries into it in solution, 
daily, about 3,000 tons of sodic chloride. Much of this 
salt is, doubtless, restored to the sea from the Silurian or 
Cis-Indus salt deposit, the very oldest known. This process 
has been going on for some thousands of years, so that the 
sea is probably now stronger in salts than it was in the 
Tertiary period, but the difference would be in any case 
trifling. The effect of salt manufacture over the world may 
be neglected, since bay salt obviously soon comes to form a 
surface deposit, which regains the sea within a few years. 

From all this, it is evident that the paleeothalassic sea 
was hardly different, in specific gravity, or salinity, from 
that which now exists, and that therefore’ the same species of 
plants and animals could flourish in it. This conclusion 
agrees with that arrived at by paleontologists working . 
on a different line. They found the marine fossil fauna 
and flora of the very earliest times so little different from the 
primitive types now existing, that they conjectured them 
to have lived under marine conditions similar to those now 
obtaining. With regard to the salt restoration process, it 
may be interesting to note that a cubic mile of rock salt 
weighs 6,111,298,900 tons, taking the weight of a cubic foot 
at 93 Ibs. Ten large rivers, such as the Mahanady, carrying 
off 3,000 tons a day, would require over six thousand years 
to dispose of one cubic mile, so that there is no immediate 
prospect of a rock salt famine. Mr. Warth’s mine alone 
would keep us in rock salt for 60,000 years. 

We have now traced the salt back into the paleeothalassic 
sea. Let us go back one step further and try to obtain a 
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glimpse, even though an imperfect one, at its previous 
condition. It is considered certain, by astronomers and 
geologists, that, in the earliest Azoic period of creation, the 
temperature of the earth was so high that it formed a molten 
mass, and all volatile bodies, or those capable of being converted 
into vapor at high temperatures, surrounded the globe as an 
atmosphere; that the ocean literally boiled, and hot steam 
mixed with the other atmospheric vapors. We may imagine 
sodie chloride to have existed in the gaseous state at this 
period. There can be little doubt about the sodium element 
having so existed, since by the aid of the spectroscope we 
see it in the atmosphere of the sun and those stars, as 
Aldabaran and Betelgeux, which have been carefully 
examined. There is some doubt about chlorine, since it 
hardly exists, as such, at higher temperatures than 800° C. 
The recent experiments of Victor and Carl Meyer, of Zurich, 
show that it diminishes in density up to 1,200° C., at which 
point it is about 1°62, and increases in volume one-half, 
becoming alotropic. Be that as it may, however, with the 
gradual fall of temperature, sodic chloride would form, and 
deposit upon the surface of the land and water: and as the 
cooling process continued, the aqueous vapor would condense 
and fall upon the earth in the shape of rain, whieh would 
dissolve and wash out all the salt into the sea. In the end 
the sea would gradually lick up and appropriate, by constant 
interchange of elements, rising clouds and falling rain, all 
the soluble salts on the face of the earth, except those 
protected by insoluble coverings. And so the sea would 
become the great reservoir of soluble salts that we find it, as 
‘stated in the beginning of this paper. | 
Before leaving this part of the subject let me draw atten- 
tion to the remarkable provision of nature which places 
gypsum, one of the least soluble of rocks, uniformly as a 


covering over sodic chloride, one of the most soluble, as, to 
21 
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this, im all probability, we owe the preservation of the vast 
stores of rock salt which now exist. If the presence of salt 
everywhere is considered an evidence of design in the 
creation of the world, how much more so is this arrangement, 
which so effectually preserves it through untold ages of cosmic 
change. 

In considering the souree and origin of common salt I have 
purposely overlooked one natural feature, possibly concerned, 
even at the present time, in its formation, namely, chemical 
agency. I have indicated that originally all the salt which 
now exists was formed by the chemical combination of sodium 
and chlorine, previously existing in a state of vapour, and 
have inferred -from recent experiments with chlorine, that 
this combination could not have taken place until the tem- 
perature, and pressure, had fallen to acertain point. But I 
have not reproduced chemical action in later times inas- 
much as the question under discussion referred to the origin of 
rock salt, as a geological formation, in which it is evident 
chemical action could not have been directly concerned. 
Nevertheless, lest it should be objected to this paper that one 
existing source of salt formation has been entirely overlooked, 
I will here glance at the natural chemical formation of 
common salt, merely premising that it is a local and com- 
paratively insignificant process. } 

Common salt oecurs here and there, at rare intervals, on the 
earth’s surface, as an efflorescence; or, in brine exuding from 
the base of mountain formations, in no way related to rock 
salt; in situations, in fact, in which no common salt was 
to be expected on any theory previously referred to in this 
paper. Such deposits are said to exist largely in Chili, and 
their formation has been studied by M. Pissis, who has drawn 
up a report on the subject for the Chilian Government. At 
the base of the Shevaroy Hills, in the centre of the 
South Indian peninsula, a salt spring or salt lick, used 
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by cattle, exists, whose presence can only be accounted for 
by chemical action. The whole district is a mass of horn- 
blende, quartz and felspar, shot with trap. Mr. Bruce 
Foote, of the Geological Survey of India, accounts for this salt 
by chemical action. Iam not sure that the Chilian salt is 
not after all marine, but I will give here the substance 
of M. Pissis’ report on the subject. He states that the salt 
is associated with large quantities of potassic nitrate, which 
is not found in marine formations, and there is an entire 
absence of stratified rocks, which are found associated with 
ordinary rock salt. The salt deposits are on the surface of 
the hill plateau (the Cordillera of Maricunga) at various 
elevations up to 13,200 feet, but not in the valley beneath. 
Marine shells are quite absent from this deposit. He argues 
that the salt must have some independent local origin. 
Besides sodic chloride and potassic nitrate, calcic sulphate 
and sodic sulphate are, however, largely present. 
Forthemanaiacture of the above salts in nature’s laboratory, 
sodium and calcium-nitrate, chlorhydric and sulphuric acids, 
are required. The surrounding rocks are felspathic and the 
soil isa felspathic detritus. The felspaths are composed of 
albite, labrodite, and oligoklase. Labrodite contains a 
large quantity of lime; albite from 8 to 10 per cent of 
soda; oligoklase contains both potash and soda—here are 
the bases. The same rocks furnish some of the required acids. 
They contain pyrites, which may yield sulphuric acid on 
oxidation, and trachytes, which furnish chlorine and chlo- 
rides. The atmosphere yields nitric acid. The experiments of 
Chloes prove that nitric acid is formed by the action ol 
‘alkaline carbonates in the presence of oxidizable matter. 
Now, M. Pissis believes that all the decompositions and 
recompositions required, resulting in the ultimate formation 
of the salts actually found, are constantly going on, and are 
‘sufficient to account for the existing salt and other deposits. 
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The deposits referred to are found as follows on the 
surface, sand, clay, porphyritic and quartzite stones ; next, 
a firmer layer of conglomerated gypsum and salt ; next, 
sulphites mixed with potassic nitrate, sodie chloride, sodic 
iodide, potassie sulphate and sodic sulphate ; lower still, pure 
sodie chloride and clay, resting on porphyry and granite. 
Whatever the mode of origin of these salts, it is at least curious 
that they should be, with the exception of potassic nitrate, a 
salt easily formed in nature just such as characterise marine 
deposits. I am willing to attribute: the Shevaroy salt 
lick to chemical action, seeing that it appears to be a very 
limited source of salt; but in the presence of large deposits 
of gypsum, common and other marine salts, apparently in a 
stratified condition, I would prefer to suspend judgment. 
The question is unsettled and requires an attitude of reserve. 


Jas. J. L. Ratron, 


NOTE. 


It is important that J should explain fully the data from which I have 
calculated the amount of salt in the ocean. 


First, as regards the percentage of salt inthe sea. The specific gravity 
of the sea has been shown by careful weighments to vary from 1:0246 at 
the poles to 1:028 in the Southern Ocean. 


Ihave, with a view to making a liberal allowance for the comparatively 
fresh water about the poles and in the Black Sea, Caspian, and Sea of 
Azof—in case the two latter should be included in Krummel’s calculation— 
adopted an average specific gravity for the entire ocean of 1-024, or a little 
less than that found by Dr. Moss near the pole during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-76. 


Taking the average specific gravity at 1:024, I next find the percentage of 
salt as follows: The specific gravity of the Channel is 1:027. It contains 
3°522 per cent. by weight soluble salts. Sodic chloride forms 2°706 parts of 
the 3°522, or 76 per cent. I take this 76 per cent. as being the normal or 
average percentage of sodic chloride to total contained salts throughout the 
sea, although I am aware that the proportion between sulphates and chlorides 
is disturbed about the north pole. Next, to find the total salts in the ocean 
having a mean specific gravity of 1°024, I make a sum of proportion with 
the specific gravity of the Channel and its known salts, and the specific 
oravity of the sea—27 : 24 :: 3°522—and find that the total salts amount to 
3130 per cent., of which common salt forms 2°378 at 76 per cent. of 3°130, 
I think that so far there is no exaggeration. 
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Next, to make use of Krummel’s cubic miles, we must have the quantity 
oi salt in a cubic measure of our sea water having the specific gravity 1-024. 
It so happens that a cubic foot of distilled water weighs at 60° F. 1,000 
ounces. At the same temperature and pressure a cubic foot of the sea 
water, specific gravity 1:024, would weigh 1,024 ounces. As we have seen 
that it contains 2°378 per cent. by weight of salt, we may calculate on 24°350 
ounces of salt to the cubic foot of sea. Here I drop the decimal °350 of an 
ounce to the cubic toot, as a further check on exaggeration. Dr. Warth states 
that a cubic foot of Mayomine rock salt weighs 93 lb. or 1,488 ounces. It 
would, therefore, require about 62 cubic feet of this sea to yield a cubic foot 
of rock salt. 


There are 147,197,952,000 cubic feet in a cubic mile. A cubic mile of the 
sea water would therefore yield 2,574,160,516 cubic feet of rock salt. If 
we multiply this by the number of cubic miles in the ocean and divide the 
resultant by the number of cubic feet in a mile, we get the number of cubic 
miles of rock salt in the sea. Krummel’s researches show that the volume 
of the entire sea is 3,138,000 cubic miles. The number of marine surveys 
which have been made of late years would enable this calculation to be made 
with some approach to accuracy. 


2,374,160,516 X 3,138,000 


Ca ada — 50,612. 
147, 197,952,000 


We thus get 50,612 cubic miles of rock salt in the sea at the present time. 


Before passing on to make a rough estimate of the amount of salt which 
has been removed from the sea by solid rock salt formations, it is as well 
to notice Herschel’s estimate of the weight of the ocean. Herschel calculated 
that the entire sea contained 2,494,500 billions of tons of sea water. 


At 23°78, or for the sake of round numbers 24 per mille, of sodic chloride, 
by weight, this would yield 24,000,000 tons per billion. Multiply this by 
the number of billions and divide by the number of tons in a cubic mile of 
solid rock salt, viz., 6,111,339,079, at 93 lb. to the cubic foot, we get— 


24,000,000 x 2,494,500 


6.111,339,079 = 9,797 cubic miles of rock salt. 
5) OI) 


It will be seen that these two estimates are widely different, the last being 
less than one-fifth of the first. I mention it, however, merely as a matter 
* of curiosity, as Krummel’s recent researches are undoubtedly entitled to most 
weight. 

Ot the other calculation, regarding the amount of rock salt which has been 
separated from the sea, there is, after all, very little todisclose. I start 
with Dr. Warth’s estimate of 10 cubic miles of salt in the Cis-Indus salt 
range. ‘The area of the range is 670 square miles and the average depth of 
the salt deposit is about 200 feet. It varies according to Mr. Wynn from 
100 to 275 feet. If the salt lay 200 feet thick all over this area, the cubical — 
contents would be 26 cubic miles. The salt occupies more than one-third of 
the whole area. The area of the Trans-Indus salt range is 1,000 square 
miles. Mr. Wynn calculates that one-fifth of this region or 200 square miles 
is taken up with salt. The depth of the deposit varies, but it reaches in some 
places 1,200 feet : say that it averages 500, and we get a cubical contents of 
20 enbic miles of rock salt. The Carpathian salt region occupies an area of 
50,000 square miles. The salt, to judge by the map, which shows salt mines 
at wide intervals, would occupy about one-fifteenth of this area, or 3,333 
square miles. Its depth in some places is very great, over 1,200 feet ; it 
may be assumed to average 600 feet in thickness; this would give us 416 
cubic miles of rock salt. The English salt-bearing region occupies about 450 
square miles. ‘Taking one-third of it as salt deposit, with an average 
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thickness of 100 feet, we get about 3 cubic miles of salt. There remain 
the Spanish, Irish, French, Swiss, North American, Bolivian, Peruvian, 
Mexican, African, Chinese, Burman, and Asiatic Russian, the cubical contents 
of which I have no means of estimating, but, judging from analogy and 
general report, I cannot be far wrong in giving them each one or two cubic 
miles of salt, as they are local and comparatively insignificant beds, say at 
the outside 41 cubic miles for all. We thus get 500 cubic miles of rock salt, 
arranged as follows :— 


Deposits. Cubic miles. 
Cis-Indus bis aX Sk e sie 10 
Trans-Indus_ .. <- ae a be 20 
Carpathian Ei Me ae ve in ALG 
English ys i ‘4 ore si 3 
All cthers the ore bag 5% 2 ee 


Doubling this for the sake of all undiscovered rock salt deposits in the 
earth, whether above or below the bed of the sea, we get a total of 1,000 
cubic miles of rock salt. My own impression is that this calculation errs 
very much on the side of excess; that there is much less than 1,000 cubic 
miles of rock salt formation extant. Nevertheless, I leave it so, as it the 
better helps to prove my proposition, that the sea has not appreciably 
altered in salinity, since it was first formed, down to the present time, for, 
as before stated, the addition of 1,000 cubic miles of rock salt to the sea, 
would be inappreciable to animal or plant life. 


Jo0. LR: 
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VIL. 


ON THE WEAPONS, 

ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS. 


CHAPTER LI. 


ON THE WEAPONS AND WAR IMPLEMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
HINDUS. 


Our knowledge of the history of the ancient Hindus is very 
limited, and there is not much hope of our becoming better 
informed, as the most important factor for providing such 
knowledge, ¢.e., a historical literature or a sufficient number 
of authentic records is not existing in India, in fact seems 
never to have existed. While we possess ample material to 
reconstruct to some extent the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians or Greeks, the Hindus 
have left us no sufficiently trustworthy records of the past, to 
enable us to do the same with respect to Indian history, 
that has been done to the history of other ancient nations. 


The combined influences of climate, geographical position, 
political circumstances, education, religious belief, and habit 
have conspired to destroy any taste for historical researches, 
even if such had existed formerly. Internecine wars, all the 
more cruelly conducted, as they severed the links of previous 
relationship and friendship, either undertaken for the sake of 
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political or religious supremacy, and continual invasions of 
foreigners unsettling entirely all domestic affairs and civic 
arrangements could not excite so great an interest as to be 
remembered with care and committed to posterity by recording 
them. Nobody likes to remember saddening occurrences, and 
a few bright spots excepted, the political history of India 
reveals one of the most dismal pictures of human existence. 


Moreover the exalted position in the social ladder which a 
Brahman occupies in his own estimation, does not induce him 
to interest himself in the worldly fate of others. Every 
Brahman regards himself as a descendant of one of the great 
divine sages, and obtains, if pious, final beatitude through this 
descent. ‘T'o ensure it he has to remember and to revere the 
memory of his three immediate predecessors—father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and, as every previous ancestor 
has observed the same practice, he is in his mind certain of 
his ultimate prosperity. Why should he, therefore, engage 
himself in the investigation of a subject in which he is not 
interested and which can confer on him no benefit P 


The subject of Indian history is a very difficult one, not 
only from the absence of trustworthy ancient records, but 
also from the necessity—and in this respect it resembles all 
Asiatic history—that the historian should bean Orientalist. 
Historical science is strictly allied to, and dependent on, 
philological science, and without a knowledge of the mother 
tongue of a nation, or, at all events of the languages in which 
the original and most important sources of its history are 
recorded, no person is competent to undertake to write the 
history of a nation, for, being unable to read the original 
records himself, first, he isnot able tojudge them critically ; and, 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any mistakes made 
by translators. Were all reports true and all translations 
correct, the drudgery and anxiety of a historian would be 
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considerably reduced, but reports and translations which fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum.' 


The two great epics and the puranas are the works which 
mainly represent the historical branch of Indian literature. 
But woe betide him who would look up to them as authentic 
and trustworthy sources. However important and interest- 
ing in many other respects, historical accuracy is not a 
quality they aim at; for they are rather a depository of 
legendary myths, which are enlarged by an imagination 
morbidly fond of wonders. Nevertheless they must not be 
quite thrown away as useless, for they may contain here and 
there some grains of historical truth, as a rock may contain 
some dispersed grains of gold, though they can with difficulty 
only be separated from their less precious surroundings. 
Besides the epics and puranas, the law books make sometimes 
occasional remarks which throw light on historical subjects ; 
they together with the works on polity allow us merely an 
insight into the manners and customs of the old Hindus; 
and in this respect they are of the highest importance. In 
the following pages we shall discuss the customs of the 
ancient Indians so far as they bear on the nature of their 
arms. Two ancient Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakasika of 
Vaisampayana and the Sukraniti of Usanas or Sukracarya, 
are in my possession which contain important, and up to the 
present generally unknown information on this subject, which 
f hope will be of interest to the reader. 


1 Yet in this time of literary upholstery people desirous of gaining literary 
success often overlook these facts so evident to all outsiders. A sad example 
of labor thus thrown away and of much patient research so fruitlessly spent, 
is the voluminous history of the Mongols, in the preface of the first volume 
of which the author, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, says that he approaches ‘ the 
problem as an ethnologist and historian and not as a linguist,’ and that he 
had ‘no access to the authorities in their original language, and only te 
translations and commentaries.’ This confession, however honest, need not 
have been made, as the work itself throughout suggests by its defects the 
want of linguistic attainments which for a writer on oriental history is a 
conditio sine qua non. 
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The Nitiprakasika is an extract from a larger work devoted 
to the Nitisastra,? which is ascribed to Vaisampayana, the 
same to whom the Yajurveda is assigned, and who recited 
the contents of the Mahabharata to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjuna, the son of Pandu. Vaisampayana 
is introduced in the Nitiprakasika as communicating at 
Taksasila in the Panjab to the same king Janamejaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, the peculiarity of the weapons and 
of all the matter connected with war and the administration 
of the kingdom. The Nitiprakasika is divided into eight 
books, the first five speak about the Dhanurveda and 
weapons in general, the sixth and seventh contain remarks 
on the divisions and constitution of an army, and the eighth 
on different subjects connected with the royal prerogative 
and the duties of subjects. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted a special article to “the art of war as known to the 
Hindus ;”’ but this excellent essay was written many years ago 
and does not enter deeply into the question of gunpowder 
and firearms, which is particularly commented upon in the 
following lines. 

The smallest unit of the Indian army, a patti, is described 
to consist of 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 3 horses,and 5 men. The 
Sendmukha, Gulma, Gana, Vahint, Prtand, Cama, and Anikina 
are respectively three times as big as the corps preceding 
them, and the 9th formation, which was called Aksauhini and 
was considered to represent a complete army, was ten times 
as numerous as the preceding Anikini.? The Nitiprakasika, 
after describing the original patti, goes on to say that a chariot 
has a retinue of 10 elephants, 100 horses, and 1,000 men ; 


2 T hope soon to obtain a copy of this work, as it is in the library of one 
of my native friends. It is perhaps the work alluded to in the following words 
contained in the Aévalayana Grhya: ‘‘ Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaisampayana- 
Paila-satrabhashya-bharata-mahabharata-dharmacaryah.”’ 

3 Amarakosa, II, viii, 48 and 49; Nitiprakasika, vii, 6. ‘ Eko ratho 
gajascaiko narah pafica hayah trayah.’’ 
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an elephant one of 100 horses and 1,000 men; a horse one of 

1,000 soldiers, and that a foot soldier had ten followers.4 
According to the first mentioned scale the different corps 

would have the following strength :— 


Army Corps, | Chariot. | Elephant. Horse. Foot. | 
| 

Patti +f ae so 1 1 ay | 5 
Senamukha a ete 3 3 9 15 
Gulma avs ae fs 9 9 Oi 45 
Gana Se ae wy 27 ON) 81 135 
Vahini a ite * 81 81 243 405 
Prtana ar ei ae 243 243 729 1,215 
Cama BUCS. ty, 729 729 2,187 3,645 
Anikini sie ne ore Pel lteif 2,187 6,561 10,935 | 
Aksauhini .. we ic 21,870 21,870 65,610 109,350 


According to the second estimate one chariot alone demands 
an extraordinary number of supporters. And indeed the 
Nitiprakasika lays down that the various army corps should 
have the following constitution’ :— 


Army Corps. Chariot. | Elephant. | Horse. Foot. 
| 
Patti ot 55 ae 1 10 1,000 100,000 
Senamukha oF, 5c 3 30 3,000 300,000 
Gulma .. ee oe $) 90 9,000 900,000 
Gana ate 1 A 27 270 27,000 2,700,000 
Vahini_ ar oe 81 810 81,000 8,100,000 
Prtana .. 50 te 243 2,430 243,000 24,300,000 
Sant. ieee 729 7,290 | 729,000 72,900,000 
Anikini .. Reet clne Daler 21,870 | 2,187,000 | 218,700,000 
Akgauhini .. a | 21,870 | 218,700 |21,870,000 | 2,187,000,000 


ppeeenne Gee 


4 Nitiprakasika vii, 6-8. 
6. Naga dasa rathasyasya Satam asvassahanugah 
sahasram tu narah proktah parivara nrpajiiaya. 
7. Ekasyaikasya nagasya satam asvah prayayinah 
padatayah sahasram tu pratyangesvanuyayinah. 
8. Ekasyaikasya casvasya sahasram tu padatayab 
daga caitan pattin yunktva kartsnena ganana tviyam. 
5 Nitiprakasika, vii, 9-11, 27-380. 
9. Eko ratho dasa gajah sahasram catra vajinah _ 
laksasankhya naréh pattavevam agre’pi yojand. 
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The Hindu delights in large numbers, and to this propen- 
sity must be ascribed this exorbitant calculation. The popu- 
lation of the whole earth is generally assumed to amount 
to 1,075,000,000 souls, and in the Nitiprakasika we are told 
that a complete army requires a number of men, which 
surpasses by more than a half the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of this globe. 


The Sukraniti gives a much more sensible distribution. 
According to that work the aggregate of the military unit 
would be 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 
horses, and 1,280 men.® 


The formation of an army into different columns is a 
subject to which great attention was paid. Four different 
kinds of such columns or vyt#has are enumerated—the Danda, 
Bhoga, Asamhata, and Mandala ; the first had 17 varieties, 
the second 5, the third 6, and the fourth 2. Besides these, 
five most important columns were not enrolled in any of 
these four sets; they were called Vardha, Makara, Garuda, 
Kraunca, and Padma.’ 


10. Pratyangaistrigunaih sarvaih kramat akhya yathottaram 
anikinim dasagunam ahuraksauhinim budhah. 
11. Senamukhe tu gunitah trayascaiva ratha gajah 
triméat trilaksapadatah trisahasram hi vajinah ; &e., &e. 
27. Aksanhinyam tvekavimnSatsahasrani janadhipa 
tatha castasatam caiva saptatim rathagam viduh. 
28. Astadasasahasrani dve lakse ca naresvara 
tatha saptasatam caiva gajanam ganana tviyam. 
29. Dve koti caiva laksanam astadasa mahipate 
tatha saptatisahasra gandharvassighrayayinah. 
30. Dve carbude ca kotiscapyastadasasamiritah 
laksanam saptatiscaiva padatinam itiyati. 
6 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, slokas 20, 21. 
7 See Nitiprakasika, vi, 3-9. 
3. Dando bhogo’samhatasca mandalavytha eva ca 
vythascatvara evaite tesu bhedin bravimyaham. 
4. Pradaro drdhakassatyascapabhisvaksireva ca 
supratistho’ pratisthasca Syeno vijayasafijayau. 


dee es 
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All these troops were commanded by generals, whose rank 
depended upon the number of troops under their orders. 
The ministers of the king held mostly also the office of 
generals. 


All the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received their pay regularly every month. The crown- 
prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas, or gold coins ;° the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas; the maharatha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi, 1,000 varvas each; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot), and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 


5. Visalovijayah sici sthano karnascamtimukhah 
mukhasyovijayasceti dandasaptadasatmakah. 

6. Gomiatrika hamsika ca safiicari sakatastatha 
evam karapatantiti bhogabhedastu pafica vai. 

7. Ardhacandrakataddharo vajrassakatakastatha 
érngi ca kakapadica godhiketyaparasmrtah. 

8. Asarnhatah sadvidhassyat ityahurvythakovidah 
sarvabhadro durjayasca mandalopi dvidha iti. 

9. Varahi makaravytho garudah krauiica eva ca 
padmadyascangavaikalyat etebhyaste prthak smytah. 

8 The value of the varva, which is an ancient coin, is difficult to determine. 
In the Nitiprakasika, VI, 89-101, the rewards which are to be given to 
soldiers who kill a king, a crown-prince, a commander-in-chief, a leader of 
‘an Aksauhini, a councillor, and a minister, &c., &c., are also fixed in varvas. 

89. Dadyat prahrsto niyutam varvanam rajaghatine 
tadardhantatsutavadhe senapativadhe tatha. 

90. Aksauhinipativadhe tadardham paricaksate 
mantryamatyavadhe caiva tadardham tu pradapayet, &c., &c. 

Sloka 89 igalso found in the Kamandakiya, XIX, 18, having been most 
probably taken from this work of Vaisampayana. 
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an officer who had 100 small pattis under his command and 
who must ride on a horse drew only 7 varvas, while a private 
got 5 suvarnas. 

The following fourteen persons got only each 15 varvas a 
month :—1, an elephant driver ; 2, a charioteer ; 3, an ensign- 
bearer; 4, a superintendent of wheels; 5, an officer in 
command of 300 men of infantry; 6, a camel-express; 
7, a messenger; 8, the head gate-keeper; 9, the chief-bard ; 
10, the chief-singer; 11, the chief panegyrist; 12, the head 
store-keeper; 13, the army paymaster, and 14, the muster 
master. The Sukraniti contains another scale of salaries. 

If this scale of salaries is correct and if the salaries were 
really paid, one would feel inclined to- think, that an 
extensive gold currency existed in ancient India. 

Armour was worn by the warriors, and even elephants and 
horses were similarly protected. 

The description of the weapons which follows in this 
chapter is mainly taken from the Nitiprakasika. 


9 See Nitiprakasika, VII, 33-42. 

33. Yuvarajaya varvanam paficasahasraki bhrtih 
sarvasenapranetre ca catussahasraki ca sa. 

34. Bhrtiscatirathe deya varvanam trisahasrakam 
maharathaya sahasradvayam rajfiadhimasakam. 

35. Vetanam rathikayatha sahasram gajayodhine 
dadyat ardharathayatha vetanam séatapaficakam. 

36. Ekasmai rathikayatha tadrse gajasadine 
niskanam trisatam dadyat yatastau tatkutumbinau. 

37. Sarvasvadhipati rajfastrisahasram sa carhati 
padatadhipatiscapi dvisahasrasya bhajanam. 

38. Padatanam sahasrasya netre paficasatam smrtam 
tatha caSvasahasrese sahasram vetanam bhavet. 

39. Satapattyadhipe sapta varvanam hayayayine 
padataye suvarnanam paficakam vetanam bhavet. 

40. Gajayantussarathesca dhvajine cakrapaya ca 
padatitrisatesaya pathikostracaraya ca. 

41. Varttikadhipatescapi vetrinam pataye tatha 
sitamagadhavandinam pataye vivadhadhipe. 

42. Senaya bhrtidhatre ca bhatanam gananapare 
masi masi tu varvanam dasapafica ca vetanam. 

10 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 23-28. 
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The Hindu is fond of connecting everything, even the most 
material substance, with some metaphysical cause. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, if weapons and arms do not 
make an exception to this rule. 

A supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. The 
primeval Daksa had two daughters—Jaya and Suprabha— 
who were given in marriage to Kréasva, the mind-begotten 
son of Brahma. Jaya became, according to a promise of 
Brahma, the mother of all weapons and missiles, while her 
sister Suprabha brought forth at first ten sons who were 
called Sambharas restraining spells; and afterwards through 
the special favor of Brahma an eleventh son, Sarvamocana 
(releaser of all), was born." 

The knowledge of everything connected with weapons 
and arms is confined to the Dhanurveda, 7.e., the knowledge 
of the bow, and he only, who is well acquainted with this 
Veda, can hope to conquer his foes. The Dhanurveda is one 
of the four Upavedas. Even the gods had originally no 
intimate acquaintance with the precepts of the Dhanurveda, 
and this deficiency was one of the causes why they were at 
one time totally defeated by the demons or asuras. Eventu- 
ally the gods were instructed in the mysteries of the 
Dhanurveda; and this Veda was communicated to Prthu by 
Brahma himself. 

The Dhanurveda when personified is credited with 
possessing four feet, eight arms, and three eyes, and 
Sankhyayana is mentioned as the head of his Gotra or race. 
Tn his four arms on the right he holds a thunderbolt (vajra), 

11 See Nitiprakasika, 1, 45-47 ; IT, 38. 


45. Kréasvo manasah putro dve jaye tasya sammate 
jaya ca suprabha caiva daksakanye mahamati. 


46. Jaya labdhavara matto (a) sastranyastranyasuta vai 
pascat dasa para capi tavat putran ajijanat. 
47. Samharan namadurdharsan durakraman baliyasah 
mantradaivatasamyogat sastranyastratvam apnuvan. 
38, Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 
muktamuktakhilasamo madvarat (a) prathitah parah. 
(a) Brahma speaks here himself. 
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a sword (khadga), a bow (dhanu), and a discus (cakra) ; in his 
four arms on the left are a hundred-killer (satughnz), a club 
(gada@), a spear (sala), and a battle axe (pattiséa). His crest 
is provided with charms; his body is polity; his armour is a 
spell; hisheart represents withdrawing spells; his twoearrings 
are the weapons and missiles; his ornaments are the various 
war movements ; his eyes are yellow; he is girt with the 
garland of victory, and he rides on a bull.” 

The spell which effects the destruction of one’s enemies 
and which grants victory is as follows: Om namo bhagavate 
dham dhanurvedaya mam raksa raksa mama satrin bhaksaya 
bhaksaya hum pat sva ha ;7.e., ‘“*Om salutation to the dham 
dhanurveda, protect, protect me, devour, devour my eneiies 
hum pat sva ha.’ If these 32 syllables are 32,000 times 
repeated the supplication will be successful. 

The arms are divided, according to their nature, into mukta 
or those which are thrown, amukta or those which are not 
thrown, muktdmukta or those which are either thrown or not 
thrown, and into mantramukta or those which are thrown by 


12 See Nitiprakasika, IT, 1-4. 

1. Catuspacca dhanurvedo raktavarnascaturmukhah 
astabahustrinetrasca sankhyayanasagotravan. 

2. Vajram khadgo dhanuscakram dakgabahucatustaye 
sataghnica gadastlapattisa vamabahusu. 

3. Prayogakotirayuto nityango mantrakaiicukah 
upasamharahrdayassastrastrobhayakundalah. 

4, Anekavalgitakarabhisanab pingaleksanah 
jayamalaparivrto vrsarudassa ucyate. 

13 See [bidem, I], 5-9. 

5. Etammantram pravaksyami vairijalanikrntanam 
atmasainyasvapaksanam atmanascabhiraksakam. 

6. Adau pranavam uccarya na ma ityaksare tatah 
vateti bhagaparvam dham dhanurvedaya coccaret. 

7. Mam raksa raksetyuccarya mama satriin atho vadet 
bhaksayeti dviruccarya hum pat sva hetyathoccaret. 

8. Aham evam rsiscasya gayatri ghanda ucyate 
maheévaro devatasya viniyogo’rinigrahe. 

9. Dvatrimnsadvarnakamanum varnasankhyasahasrakaih 
japitva siddhim apnoti ripunscapyadhitisthati. 

The expression dham dhanurveda is formed in the same way as Ram 

Rama, Vim Vijnesvara, &e. 
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spells.# This classification is more theoretical than practical, 
as itis not strictly followed. The gods can, moreover through 
the application of spells, turn all weapons into projectiles.» 

The Agnipurana arranges the weapons in five classes, into 
1, those thrown by machines, yantramukta; 2, those thrown by 
the hand, panimukta ; 3, those thrown and drawn back, mukta- 
sandharita ; 4, those which are not thrown, amukta ; and, 5, the 
weapons which the body provides for the personal struggle, 
the bahuyuddha.* Other classifications besides these exist, 
but the difference between them is not essential. 

. Twelve projectiles and projectile weapons constitute the 
division of the mukta or thrown weapons. 

1. The dhanu (bow) is personifiedasa being which has a broad 
neck, a small face, a slender waist, and a strong back. Heis 
four cubits in height, and bent in three places. He hasa 
long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks; his color is 
that of blood, and he makes always a gurgling noise. He is 
covered with garlands of entrails, and licks continually with 
his tongue the two corners of his mouth.” 

According to the rules laid down in the Dhanurveda the 
bow should be bent by the left hand, the bowstring should 
be taken by the right hand, and the arrow be placed on the 


14 See Ibidem, II, 11-18. 
11. Muktam caiva hyamuktam ca muktamuktam atah param 
mantramuktam ca catvari dhanurvedapadani vai. 
12. Muktam banadi vijieyam khadgadikam amuktakam 
s0pasarnharam astram tu muktamuktam udaharet. 
13. Upasamnhararahitam mantram uktam ihocyate 
caturbhirebhih padaistu dhanurvedah prakasate. 
15 See Ibidem I. 47 b, note 11. 
16 §ce Agnipurana (Dhanurveda) 148, 2. 
Yantramuktam panimuktam muktasandharitam tatha 
amuktam bahuyuddham ca paficadha tat prakirttitam. 
M See Nitiprakasika, II, 17; and LV. 8, 9. 
8. Prthugrivam siksmasirah tanumadhyam suprsthavat 
catuskiskupramséudeham trinatam dirghajihvakam. 
9. Damstrakaralavadanam raktabham ghargharasvanam 
antramalapariksiptam lelihanam ca srkyani. 


29 
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thumb and between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow.'8 

The length of the bow, and consequently also of the arrow, 
varies. Two strings are generally fixed to a bow, and the 
archer wears on his left arm a leather protection against the 
bowstring, and a quiver on his back. Those well skilled in 
archery distinguish fourteen different movements which can 
be made when using the bow. In the Agnipurana the bow is 
declared to be the best weapon. 

In the law book of Manu we read, that one bowman placed 
on a wall can fight a hundred men, and that a hundred 
archers can fight ten thousand; therefore a fort is recom- 
mended. In the Sukraniti occurs the same verse but instead 
of the word for bow dhanu that for a missile astra is given, 
which imparts a wider meaning to the sentence, especially if 
it is taken to allude to firearms, unless dhanu itself stands for 
missile in general.’ 


18 Thidem, II, 17; and IV, 11-14. 
11. Dhanurvedavidhanena namya vamakarena tat 
daksinena jyaya yojya prsthe madhye pragrhya tat. 
12. Vamangustham tadudare prsthe tu caturangulih 
punkhamadhye jyaya yojya svangulivivarena tu. 
13. Akarnam tu samakrsya drstim laksye vivesya ca 
laksyat anyad apasyanstu krtapunkhah prayogavit. 
14. Yada muficet saram vidhye krtahastastadocyate 
evam banah prayoktavyah hyatmaraksyah prayatnatah. 
19 See Nitiprakasika, II, 17, and IV, 18-20. 
18 Laksyasya pratisandhanam akarsanavikarsane 
paryakarsanukarsauca mandalikaranam tatha. 
19 Paranam stharanam caiva dhananam bhramanam tatha 
asannadirapatauca prsthamadhyamapatane. 
20 Etani valgitanyahuscaturdasadhanurvidah. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 152; Agnipurana, 148, 6-37; 149, 
1-19. 

See Manu, VII, 74, (Hitopadesa, III, 50 Paficatantra, I, 252), 
74. Ekah satam yodhayati prakarastho dhanurdharak. 
Satam dasa sahasrani tasmat durgam visisyate. 

and compare these verses with Sukraniti, IV, VI, 10. 
10. Ekah gatam yodhayati durgastho’stradharo yadi 
éatam dasasahasrani tasmat durgam samasray et. 
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2. The isu (arrow) has a dark large body ; is three cubits 
long,an afijali (¢.e., the hollow of the two hands) in cir- 
cumference and goes very far; two movements are ascribed 
to the arrow.” 


3. The bhindivéla or bhindipadla (crooked club) has a 
crooked body; its head, which is bentand broad, is a cubit long, 
and itis ahand incircumference. It is first whirled thrice and 
then thrown against the foot of the enemy. When throwing 
the bhindivala, the left foot should be placed in front.”! 


4. The Sakti (spear) is represented as being two cubits long, 
with a steady sideway movement. It hasa sharp tongue, 
a horrible claw, and makes a sound like a bell. It has an open 
mouth, is very dark, and is colored with the blood of the 
enemy. It is covered with garlands of entrails; has the 
mouth of a lion, and is fearful to look at. It is as broad as 
a fist and goes very far. It must be taken up and thrown 
with two hands. Its movements are of six kinds.” 


20 See Ibidem, I, 17; and IV, 28, 29. 
28. Isurnilabrhaddeho dvihastotsedhasarnyutah 
paridhya cafijalimito’nalpamatragatistu sah. 
29. Bhramanam ksepanam ceti dve gati sthalasannate. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 152. 
21 See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 30, 31. 
30. Bhindivalastu vakrango namrasirso brhacchirah 
hastamatrotsedhayuktah karasammitamandalah 
31. Tribhramanam visargasca vamapadapurassaran 
padaghatat ripuhano dharyah padatamandalaih. 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 15- 
22 See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 32-35. 
32. Saktirhastadvayotsedha tiryaggatiranakula 
tiksnajihvogranakhara ghantanadabhayankari. 
33. Vyaditasyatinilaca satrusonitarafijita 
antramalapariksipta siynhasya ghoradarsana. 
34. Brhatsarurdiragama parvatendravidarini 
bhujadvayapreraniya yuddhe jayavidhayini. 
35. Tolanam bhramanam caiva valganam namanam tatha 
mocanam bhedanam ceti sanmargassaktisaméritah. 
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5. The drughana (hatchet) has an iron body, a crooked neck, 
and a broad head. It is 50 angulas long and a fist in circum- 
ference. Four movements are peculiar to it.” 


6. The tomara (tomahawk) has a wooden body and a metal 
head formed like a bunch of flowers. It is three cubits long, 
has ared color, and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways.7# 

7. The nalikd (musket) has a straight body, is thin-limbed, 
and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges the missiles of the Dronicipa. When it is to 
be used, it istaken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These 
are the three actions connected with the nalika. 


It seems to have been a small-sized gun, a sort of carbine, 
as it is only described as effective against enemies standing 
near.” 


8. The /aguda (club) is described as having a small foot, a 
broad shoulder, anda broad head. The foot part is surround- 
ed with metal. Itis small and very broad. It has the 


23 Thidem, IT. 17; IV. 36, 37. 
36. Drughanastvayassangassyat vakragrivo brhacchirah 
paticasat angulyutsedho mustisammitamandalah. 
37. Unnamanam prapatam ca sphotanam daranam tatha 
catvaryetani drughane valgitani sritani vai. 
24 Tbidem, II. 17 ; LV. 38, 39. 
38. Tomarah kasthakayassyat lohasirsah sugucchavan 
hastatrayonnatangasca raktavarnastvavakragah. 
39. Uddhanam vinivrttisca vedhanam ceti tattrikam 
valgitam Sastratattvajiiah kathayanti naradhipah, 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 10. 
25 Tbidem, II. 17; IV. 40, 41. 
40. Nalika rjudeha syat tanvangi madhyarandhrika 
marmacchedakari nila dronicapasarerini. 
41. Grahanam dhmapanam caiva syutam ceti gatitrayam 
tam asritam viditva tu jetasannan ripin yudhi. 
Mallinatha uses the expression dronicdpa in his commentary to Naisadha, 
41, 28. Compare p. 234. 
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shape of atooth. It has a hard body and is two cubits high. 


Its movements are of four kinds.”6 


9. The pasa (lasso) is composed of very small scales, made 
of metal. It has a triangular form, is one span in circumfer- 
ence, and is ornamented with leaden balls. It has three 
peculiar movements of its own. According to the Agni- 
purana it is 10 cubits long, round, and the noose is a hand 
in circumference. It is not regarded as a noble weapon.?’ 


10. The cakra (discus) has the form of a circular disk with 
a quadrangular hole in its midst. Itscolor is like that of 
indigo water and its circumference amounts to two spans or 
10 cubits according tothe Sukraniti. Five or seven motions 
are connected. with the discus practice. Itis most probably 
identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes.”® 


11. Thedantakantaka (tooth-thorn) is a thorn made of metal, 
is broad at the front, has a thin tail, and its color resembles 
charcoal. It is an arm high, has a good handle, is straight in 


26 See Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 42, 43. 
42, Lagudassuksmapadassyat prthvarnsah sthilasirsakah 
lohabaddhagrabhagasca hrasvadehassupivarah. 
43. Dantakayo drdhangasca tatha hastadvayonnatah 
utthanam patanam caiva pesanam pothanam tatha. 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 15. 
27 See Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 45, 46. 
45, Pasassustksmavayavo lohadhatustrikonavan 
pradésaparidhissisagulikabharanaficitah. 
46. Prasaranam vestanam ca kartanam ceti te trayah 
yogah pasasrita loke pasah ksudrasamasritah. 
Compare Agnipurana, 150, 2-6 ; 151, 6, 7. 
"8 See Ibidem II. 17; IV. 47, 48. 
47. Cakram tu kundalakaram ante svasrasamanvitam 
nilisalilavarnam tat pradesadvayamandalam, 
48. Granthanam bhramanam caiva ksepanam parikartanam 
dalanam ceti paficaiva gatayascakrasamsritah. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, él. 156 ; Agnipurana, 151, 8. 
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its body, and looks frightful. Two movements are required 
for using it.°9 

12. The musundi (octagonheaded club) has broad knots, a 
broad body, and a good handle for the fist. Itis three arms 
long, and has the fearful color of a cobra. Its two principal 
movements are the jerking and the whirling.” 

B. The class of the amukta weapons includes twenty 
different species. 

1. The vajra (thunderbolt) was, according to tradition, made 
out of the backbone of the sage Dadhici. It keeps its 
mythical character throughout. Nothing can withstand its 
splendour, and it was originally made for the destruction of 
the demon Vrtra. It shines brightly with the light of a 
krore of suns, and it resembles the fire which shone at the 
dissolution of the world. Itsfangs extend to a yojana (10 
miles) in length, and its tongue too is most horrible. It 
resembles the night of destruction at the endof the world, and 
is covered with 100 knots. Its breadth amounts to five 
yojanas and its length to 10 yojanas. Its periphery is 
covered with sharp points ; in color it resembles lightning ; 
a broad strong handle is fixed toit. Its movements are 
four in number.” 


29 See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 49, 50. 
49, Dantakantakanama tu lohakantakadehavan 
agre prthussuksmapucchascangarasanibhakrtih. 
50. Bahunnatassutsarusca dandakayo’ gralocanah 
patanam granthanam ceti dve gati dantakantake. 
30 See Ibidem II. 18; IV. 51, 52. 
51. Musundi tu brhadgranthirbrhaddehassusatsaruh 
bahutrayasamutsedhah krsnasarpogravarnavan. 
52, Yapanam ghirnanam ceti dve gati tat samaérite, 
Ancther form of the word is brsundi. 
31 See Ibidem, II. 19; V. 1-6. 


1. Amuktaprathamam vajram vaksyami tava tacchrnu 
aprameyabalam vajram kamartpadharam ca tat. 

2. Dadhiciprsthasthijanyam sarvatejah prasamakam 
vrtrasuranipatartham daivatejopavrmhitam. 
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2. The 2/2 (hand-sword) is two cubits long, has no hilt for 
the protection of the hand, and is black colored. The front 
part of the blade is curved, and it is five fingers broad. 
Four movements are peculiar to it.*” 

8. The parasu (axe) is a thin stick with a broad mouth. 
Its face is in front, curved like a half moon, the body is 
dirty colored, but the face is shining. At the foot end is the 
handle, and it has a head. Its height is the length of an arm. 
Its qualities are felling and splitting. 

4. The gostrsa (cow-horn spear) is two feet long; it is 
wooden in the lower parts and iron on the upper part. It 
has a blade, is of dark metal color, is three-cornered and 
has a good handle. Its height amounts to 16 thumbs; it is 
sharp in front and broad in the middle. Indra presented 
the gosirsa together with a seal to Manu, and the cow-horn 
spear and the signet-ring became henceforth the emblems of 
royalty. The gosirsa is handled with four movements.* 

5. The asidhenu (stiletto) is one cubit long, has no hand- 
guard at the handle, is dark colored, has three edges, is two 


3. Kotisaryapratikasam pralayanalasannibham 
yojanotsedhadamstrabhirjihvaya catighoraya. 
4, Kalaratrinikasam tat sataparvasamavrtam 
paficayojanavistaram unnatam dasayojanam. 
5. Apimandalasarnvitam paritah tiksnakotimat 
tatidgauram ca prthuna tsaruna ca virajitam. 
6. Calanam dhunanam caiva chedanam bhedanam tatha 
valgitani ca catvari sada vajram éritani vai. 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 16. 
32 Tbidem, II. 19; V. 7, 8. 
7. Ili hastadvayotsedha karatrarahitatsaruh 
syama bhugnagraphalaka paficangulisuvistrta. 
8. Sampatam samudirnam ca nigrahapragrahau tatha 
ilim etani catvari valgitani sritani vai. 
33 Tbidem, IT. 19; V. 9, 10. 
9. Parasusstiksmayastissyat visalasyah puromukhah 
ardhacandragre kotistu malinangassphuranmukhah. 
10. Tsarupadassasikharo bahumatronnatakrtih 
patanam chedanam ceti gunau parasum 4sritau. 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 13. 
34 Tpidem, IT. 19; V. 11-14. 
11. Gosirsam gosirah prakhyam prasaritapadadvayam 
adhastat daruyantradyam ardhvayahphalakaiicitam. 
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thumbs broad, and is applicable for fighting at near quarters. 
It is fastened with a waistbelt and is called the sister of the 
sword. It requires three movements. It is worn by kings.* 

6. The davitra (scythe) has a crooked shape, is broad at 
the back andsharp infront. It is black colored, five thumbs 
broad and one cubit and a half high. It is provided with a 
broad handle and is able to cut buffaloes into pieces. It is 
lifted with both arms and thrown. 

7. The dstara (scatterer, bumarang) has a knot at the foot, 
a long head and isa hand broad. Its middle part is bent to 
the extent of a cubit, it is sharp, black colored and two cubits 
long. Whirling, pulling, and breaking are its three actions, 
and it is a good weapon for charioteers and foot soldiers.*” 

The general belief is that the bumarang is a weapon 
peculiar to the Australians ; but thisis by no means the case. 
Tt is well known in many parts of India, especially in its 
Southern Peninsula. The Tamulian Maravar and Kallar 
employ it when hunting and throw it after deer. In the 


12. Nilalohitavarnam tat triraérica susatsaru 
sodasangulyunnatam ca tiksnagram prthumadhyakam. 
13. Satkrtya manave dattam mahendrena samudrikam 
prabhutvasucake loke rajfiam gosirsamudrike. 
14. Mustigrahah pariksepab paridhih parikuntanam 
catvaryetani goSsirse valgitani pracaksate. 
35 See Ibidem, II. 19; V. 15-17. 
15. Asidhenusamakhyata hastaunnatyapramanatah 
atalatratsaruyuta Syama kotitrayasrita. 
16, Angulidvayavistirna hyasannaripughatini 
mekhalagranthini sa tu projyate khadgaputrika. 
17. Mustyagragrahanam caiva patanam kuntanam tatha 
valgitatrayavatyesa sada dharya nrpottamaib. 
36 See Ibidem, If. 19; V. 18, 19. 
18. Lavitram bhugnakayam syat prsthe guru purassitam 
syamam paficangulivyamam sardhahastasamunnatam. 
19. Tsarunad guruna naddham mahisadinikartanam 
bahudvayodyamaksepau lavitre valgite mate. 
37 See Ibidem, II. 19; V. 20, 21. 
20. Astaro granthipadassyat dirghamaulirbrhatkarah 
bhugnahastodarassitah Syamavarno dvihastakah. 
21. Bhramanam karsanam caiva trotanam tat trivalgitam 
jfiatva satrom rane hanyat dharyassadipadatikaih. 
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Madras Government Museum are shown three bumarangs, 
two ivory ones, which came from the armoury of the late 
Raja of Tanjore, and a common wooden one, which hails 
from Pudukota. The wood of which the bumarang is made 
is very dark. I possess four black wooden and one iron 
bumarang, which I have received from Pudukota. In the 
arsenal of the Pudukota Raja is always kept a stock of 
these sticks. Their name in Tamil is valai tadi (a%ar Sw) 
bent stick, as the stick is bent and flat. When thrown a 
whirling motion is imparted to the weapon which causes it to 
return to the place from which it was thrown. The natives 
are well acquainted with this peculiar fact. The length of 
the dstara or bumarang is not always exactly the same, the 
difference amounts often to more than one cubit. 

8. The kunta (lance) has an iron body, a sharp top, and 
six edges. It is six or ten cubits high, and is round at the 
foot end. It is handled in six ways.* 

9. The sthima (anvil) has a red body and many knots 
standing near to each other; it is as high asa man, and 
straight. It is whirled and fells the enemy to the ground.*? 

10. The prdsa (spear) is seven cubits long and made of 
bamboo, which is colored red. It has a head made of metal, 
and is sharp at the foot end; it is adorned with silken tufts. 
Four movements are prescribed forit. In the Sukraniti it 
resembles a broad sword.*° 


38 See Ibidem, II. 19; V. 22, 23. 
22. Kuntastvayomayangassyat tiksnasrngah sadasrman 
paficahastasamutsedho vrttapado bhayankarah. 
23. Uddinam avadinam ca nidinam bhimilinakam 
tiryaglinam nikhatam ca sadmargah kuntam asritah 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 155. 
39. See Ibidem, IT. 20; V. 24. 
24. Sthanastu raktadehassyat samipadrdhaparvakah 
pumpramana rjustasmin bhramanam patanam dvayam, 
avesceprdem, el: 200V). 25, 26. 
25. Prasastu saptahastassyat aunnatyena tu vainavah 
Ichasirsastiksnapadah kauseyastabakancitah. 
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11. The pindka or trigila (trident) has three heads, is 
sharp in front, made of brass, has an iron head, and measures 
four cubits. It has a tuft made of the hair of a bear, and 
its neck is ornamented with brass armlets. It is shaken and 
impales the enemy.*! 

12. The gada (club) is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with spikes. 
It is a formidable weapon, four cubits long, and its body 
equals a carriage axle in measure. The head is adorned 
with a crest ; it is covered with a golden belt, and is able to 
crush elephants and mountains. Twenty different motions 
are ascribed to the gada.** By means of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms.” 

13. The mudgara (hammer) is small at the foot end, has 
no face, and is three cubits long. Its color resembles 


26. Akarsasca vikarsasca dhananam vedhanam tatha 
catasra eta gatayo raktaprasam samasritah., 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 155. 
41 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 27, 28. 
27. Pinakastu trisirsassyat sitagrah kruralocanah 
’ karnsyakayo lohasirsascaturhastapramanavan. 
28. Rksaromastabakako jhallivalayagrivavan 
dhtnanam mrotanam ceti triéulam dve Srite gati. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, él. 156, and Agnipurana, 151, 9. 
42 See Ibidem, Il. 20; V. 29-34. 
29. Gada saikyayasamayi sataraprthusirsaka 
sankupravarana ghora caturhastasamunnata. 
30. Rathaksamatrakaya ca kiritanicitamastaka 
suvarnamekhala gupta gajaparvatabhedini. 
31. Mandalani vicitrani gatapratyagatani ca 
astrayantrani citrani sthanani vividhani ca. 
32. Parimoksam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam 
abhidravanam aksepam avasthanam savigraham, 
33. Paravrttam sannivrttam avaplutam upaplutam 
daksinam mandalam caiva savyam mandalam eva ca. 
34. Aviddham ca praviddham ea sphotanam jvalanam tatha 
upanyastam apanyastam gada margasca virnéatih. 
Compare Agnipurana, 141, 12. 
42'The word Astrayantrani (see y. 31-b) is explained in the old commen- 
tary accompanying the Nitiprakasika as ‘‘ astravatagnyddinirmanapra- 
yuktapreranani.”’ 
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honey, its shoulder is broad, and it weighs eight loads. It 
has a good handle, is round, black colored, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground.* 

14. The stra (ploughshare) is doubly curved, has no head, 
but an iron-plated front, and crushes the objects with which 
it comes into contact. It equals a man in height, is of 
agreeable color, and by means of much dragging it causes 
persons and things to fall to the ground.* 


15. The musala (pestle) has neither eyes nor head, 
neither hands nor feet. It is well joined together at both 
ends and fells and crushes enemies.*’ 


16. The pattiga (battle axe) is of a man’s height, has two 
‘sharp blades and a sharp top. Its handle has a protection 
for the hand. The pattigais generally called the uterine 
brother of the sword.* 

17. The maustika (fist-sword, dagger) has a good hilt, is a 
span long and ornamented. Its end is sharp, it has a high 
neck, is broad in the midst and dark colored. It can make 


44 A load or dhara is generally estimated to be equal to 20 tulas = 2,009 
palas of gold, or between 140—150 pounds. 
45 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 35, 36. 
35. Mudgarasstksmapadassyat hinasirsastrihastavan 
madhuvarnah prthuskandhascastabharaguruéca sah. 
36. Satsarurvartulo nilo paridhya karasammitah 
bhramanam patanam ceti dvividham mudgaresritam. 
Compare Agnipurana, 151, 14, 
46 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 37. 
37. Siro dvivakro visilcho hii paktqiiobhali: krsan 
pumpramanah snigdhavarnah svakarsavinivatavan. 
. 47 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 38. 
38. Musalastvaksisirsibhyam karaib padairvivarjitah 
mule cantetisambandhah patanam prothanam dvayam. 
48 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 39. 
39. Pattisah pumpramanassyat dvidharastiksnasrngakah 
hastatranasamayuktamustih khadgasahodarah. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 153, and Agnipurana, 101, 16. 


lop) 
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all sorts of movements, as it is a small and very handy weapon. 
Its qualities are enlarged upon by Vaisampayana.® 


18. The parigha (battering ram) is of a round shape, as 
big as a palmyra-tree, and of good wood. Experts know, 
that a whole troop is required to make it move and strike.” 


19. The mayikhi (pole) is a staff, has a hilt, and is of the 
height of aman. It is covered with bells, exhibits various 
colors, and is provided with a shield as a friend. It is 
used for striking, for warding off a blow, for killing, for 
discharging and for attacking.” 


20. The saéaghn? (hundred-killer) is provided with thorns, 
is of black iron, and hard. It looks like a mudgara, is four 
cubits long, round and provided with a handle. According 
to Vaisampayana it resembles in all its movements the gada, 
it was therefore like the gada shot out of other projectile 
weapons. According to others it is itself a projectile weapon, 
a great cannon. The name states only its destructiveness, 
and leaves its nature doubtful; but if it was hurled out of 


49 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 40-44. 
40. Maustikam satsarurjieyam pradesonnati bhisitam 
sitagram unnatagrivam prthidaram sitam tatha. 
41. Mandalani vicitrani sthanani vividhani ca 
gomutrakani citrani gatapratyagatani ca. 
42. Tirascinagatanyeva tatha vakragatani ca 
parimoksam praharanam varjanam paridhavanam. 
43. Abhidravanam aplavam adhassthanam savigraham 
paravrttam apavrttam apadrutam apaplutam. 
44. Upanyastam apanyastam aghatam sthalanam tatha 
étani valgitanyahurmaustike nrpasattama. 
Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, si. 153. 
50 See Ibidem, II. 20; V. 44. 
45. Parigho vartulakarastalamatrasutaravah 
balaikasadhyasampatah tasmin jieyo vicaksanaih. 
51 Sce Ibidem, II. 20; V. 46, 47. 
46. Mayuakhi krtayastissyat mustiyukta naronnata 
kinkinisamyrta citra phalika sahacarini. 
47. Aghatam ca pratighatam vighatam parimocanam 
abhidrayanam ityete mayukhim paiica saméritab. 
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enormous tubes by means of gunpowder, it must have been 
a very formidable projectile.” 

These twenty weapons, belonging to the amukta division, 
are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanurveda. 

All these thirty-two weapons were, according to tradition, 
taken from the body of the sage Dadhici. And this is the 
way how it happened :— 


When the gods had been defeated by the demons in a 
great battle, which defeat they owed in some part to their 
insufficient knowledge of the Dhanurveda, they perceived on 
their flight the great sage Dadhici, who was sitting near the 
place they passed. To him they entrusted their arms and 
continued their flight until they reached the high mountain 
Mandara, under whose bulky body they sought and obtained 
an asylum. Here they rested for many years, acknowledg- 
ing Indra as their immediate superior. The sage meanwhile 
guarded well these weapons, which through his penance had all 
been changed into spikes, had entered his body and had 
become his bones. Thus a long time passed away, until the 
gods became at last anxious to recover once more their lost posi- 
tion and to try another fight with the demons. In their dejec- 
tion they appeared before Brahma, the father of all beings, 
and requested him to help them. Brahma, moved to pity, 
imparted to them the Dhanurveda, together with the spells 
and all the necessary implements belonging to it. Supplied 
with the Dhanurveda, his four feet and his six angas, the 
gods went in search of Dadhici and requested him to 
surrender to them their weapons. Dadhici was quite willing 
to do so, even though this kindness should cost him his life, 
provided he were allowed to ascend to the divine heaven. 


52 See Ibidem, IT. 20; V. 48, 49. 
48. Sataghni kantakayuta kalayasamayi drdha 
mudgarabha caturhasta vartula tsaruna yuta. 
49. Gada valgitavatyesa mayeti kathita tava. 
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His request was granted, and Dadhici advised the gods to 
let a cow lick his body until the bones which represented 
their arms were laidfree. This was done. Out of the thirty- 
one bones of Dadhici’s body arose thirty-one weapons, and his 
backbone, the thirty-second bone, was transformed into the 
thirty-second weapon, Indra’s thunderbolt.°? Provided with 
these weapons, which had assumed the shape of the bones 
from which they originated, the gods went to encounter the 
demons again, who could not withstand this time the assault 
of the gods. 

But the mouth of the cow, as it had been guilty of the 
great sin of Brahman-murder, became henceforth an object 
of abhorrence to the pious; and up to this day orthodox 
Brahmans when meeting a cow, try to avoid looking at its 
head, and endeavour to let their eyes fall previously on the 
hinder part of its body.*# 

One of the most important weapons, the khadga or asi, 1.e., 
the sword, is not included in these two lists, because being | 
created separately and specially by Brahma, it was regarded 
as a superior weapon altogether. | 


The high estimation in which the khadga was held by 
Vaisampayana is not apparent in the Agnipurana, where it 
is classed as a rather inferior weapon. ‘Tradition says that 
it was given to Indra to be used against the Asuras. 
According to its nature the khadga belongs to the second or 
amukta class. 


53 See Ibidem IT. 43-60 ; Mahabharata, V, 8695 ; IX, 2949, &e. 
54 See Ibidem, II. 54, 55. 
54. Gomukham brahmahatyapi vivesa nrpasattama 
devasantosanat lokan sasvatan Sa rsiryayau. 
55. Tadaprabhrti loka vai na pasyantiha gomukham 
pratah purusasardula taddosagatamanasah. 
55 See Agnipurana, 148, v. 5 and 8, 
5. Khadgadikam amuktam ca niyuddham vigatayudham. 
8. Tani khadgajaghanyani bahupratyavarani ca. 
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The story goes, that when the gods were battling against 
the demons, there appeared through Brahma’s agency on the 
top of the Himalaya mountain the deity of the sword, the 
Asidevatd, illuminating by its splendour the whole sky, 
the earth at the same time was shaking to its very foundation. 
The khadga was thus introduced into the world by Brahma 
for the sake of freeing the universe from the mighty demons. 
It was 50 thumbs long and 4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it 
to Siva or Rudra. After success had attended the undertaking 
of Siva, he delivered the sword to Visnu, who on his side 
handed it over again to Marici and the other sages. One of 
the latter, the sage Rsabha, gave it to Indra. Indra conferred 
it on the guardians of the quarters of the world, and these 
latter presented it to Manu, the son of the Sun, to help him 
in the administration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manu. The constellation 
of the khadga is the Krttika, its deity Agni, the head of its 
gotra Rohini, and its supreme deity is Rudra. Besides 
Nistrimsa it has the eight following different names: Asi, 
Visamana, Khadga, Tiksnadharma, Durasada, Srigarbha, 
Vyaya and Dharmamila. It is handled in thirty-two 
different ways, and carried on the left side. ' 

The third species of weapons, the Muktadmukta, those which 
may be thrown and not thrown are divided into two classes, 
into the Sopasarnhara or those which are connected with 
the withdrawing or restraining Upasarnhara and into the 
Upasambhara emilee, which are the restrainers of the 
previous class.° 

Of the former there are 44 varieties, and of the latter 54. 


Ibidem, 149, 7, 8; 150, 1-5; Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, sl. 154, 155 ; 
and Nitiprakasika III, 1-40. The third book of the Nitiprakasika is entirely 
devoted to the khadga. Compare ibidem also, II. 12a. 

12a. Muktam banadi vijieyam khadgadikam amuktakam. 

56 The Sopasamhara and Upasarnhara weapons are almost identical with 
the lists of arms presented by Visvamitra to Rama as we read in the Bala- 
kanda (in Schlegel’s edition, cantos 29 and 30; in the old Calcutta edition, 
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The 44 Sopasarhhaira weapons are the following :— 


MA nek ow te 


The dandacakra (discus of punishment). 
The dharmacakra (the discus of right). 
The kalacakra (the discus of Yama). 
The aindracakra (the discus of Indra). 
The silavara (the spear of Siva). 

The brahmasirsa (the head of Brahma). 


canto 26). The latter edition contains more names than Schlegel’s. The 
enumeration contained in Vaisampayana’s Nitiprakasika is independent 


of that 


of the Ramayana, and for that very reason it is peculiarly interesting. 


It is therefore here given in the original; Nitiprakasika, II. 22-37, 


22 


23 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 


32. 


30. 


34. 


3). 


36. 


37. 


38. 


. Dandacakram dharmacakram kalacakram tathaiva ca 

aindracakram sulavaram brahmasirsam ca modaki. 

. Sikhari dharmapasam ca tatha varunapasakam 
painakastram ca vayavyam suskardre, sikharastrakam. 
Krauiicastram hayasirsam ca divyadivye’strasaiijiike 
eandharvastram nandanastram varsanam sosanam tatha. 
Prasvapanaprasamane santapanavilapane 
mathanam manavastram ca samanam tamasam tatha. 
Samnvartam mausalam satyam sauram mayastram eva ca 
tvastram astram ca somastram sarnhiaram manasam tatha. 
Nagastram garudastram ca sailesikestrasafijfiike 
catuscatvari caitani sopasamnharakani vai. 

Vaksyami copasamharan kramapraptan nibodhame 
yan jiiatva vairimuktani castrani Samayisyasi (Prthu). 
Satyavan satyakirtisca rabhaso dhrsta eva ca 
pratiharatarascaivapyavanmukhaparanmukhau. 
Drdhanabho’ laksyalaksyavavilasca sunabhakah 
dasaksassatavaktrasca dasasirsasatodarau. 
~Dharmanabho mahanabho dundunabhastu nabhakah 
jyotisavimalau caiva nairasyakarsanavubhau. 
Yogandharah sanidrasca daityah pramathanastatha 
sarcirmali dhrtirmali vrttiman rucirastatha. 
Pitryassaumanasascaiva vidhttamakarau tatha 
karaviro dhanarati dhanyam vai kamartpakah. 

Jrmbakavaranam caiva mohah kamarucistatha. 
varunah sarvadamanah sandhanah sarpanathakah. 
Kankalastram mausalastram kapalastram ca kankanam 
paisacastram ceti palicapyasurastrani bhipate. 
Satyavan sarvadamanah kamarwtpastathaiva ca 
yogandharopyalaksyascapyasurastravighatakah. 
Catuscatvarimsat ete paficanyonyavimardanah 
melayitva ca paticasat ekonahyastrasamakah. 
Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 
muktamuktakhilasamo madvarat prathitah parah, 


he 
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. The modaki (the charmer). 
. The sikhari (the pointed). 


The dharmapasa (the noose of right). 


. The varunapasa (the noose of Varuna), 

. The patnakastra (the missile of Siva). 

. The vayavya (the missile of Vayu). 

. The suska (the dry). 

. The a@rdra (the wet). 

. The stkharastra (the flaming missile). 

. The krauncastra (the Krautica missile). 

. The hayasirsa (the horse-headed missile). 
. The vidyadstra (the missile of knowledge). 
. The avidyastra (the missile of ignorance). 
. The gandharvastra (the gandharva missile). 
. The nandanasira (the joy-producing missile). 
. The varsana (the rainy missile). 

. The sosana (the drying missile). 

. The prasvaépana (the sleep-causing missile). 
. The prasamana (the soothing missile). 

. The santdpana (the tormenting missile). 

. The vilapana (the wailing missile). 

. The mathana (the churning missile). 

. The manavastra (the missile of Manu). 

. The sémana (the conciliatory missile). 

. The ta@masa (the missile of darkness). 

. The samwarta (the rolling missile). 

. The mausala (the club-shaped missile). 

. The satya (the missile of truth). 

. The saura (the missile of the sun). 

. The mayastra (the missile of illusion). 

. The tvastra (the missile of Visvakarma). 

. The somdstra (the missile of the moon). 

. The samhara (the missile of restraining). 

. The manasa (the spiritual missile). 

. The nagastra (the missile of the serpent). 
. The garudastra (the missile of Garuda). 
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The sarlastra (the rocky missile). 


44. The ¢stkastra (the reed-missile). 


b> bb b> bb POH HH ow RP BS SP SE eS ee hE 
ee nen he eS tO tO an ik GDh eS 
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The 55 Upasamhara weapons are as follows :— 


. The satyavan (the true). 
. The satyaktrte (the truly-famed),. 
. The rabhasa (the impetuous). 


The dhrsta (the bold). 


. The pratchara (the warding off). 

. The avarmukha (the downfaced). 

. The pardrmukha (the averted face). 

. The drdhanadbha (the weapon with firm navel). 
. The alaksya (the imperceptible). 

. The laksya (the perceptible). 

. The d@vila (the turbid). 

. The sunabhaka (the weapon with good navel). 
. The dasaksa (the ten-eyed). 

. The satavaktra (the hundred-mouthed). 

. The dasastrsa (the ten-headed). 

. The satodara (the hundred-bellied). 

. The dharmandbha (the weapon with the navel of right). 
. The mahanabha (the big-navelled). 

. The dundunabha (the drum-navelled). 
. The nabhaka (the navelled). 

. The jyotisa (the luminous). 

. The vimala (the stainless). 

. The nairasya (the discourager). 

. The karsana (the emaciating). 

. The yogandhara (the united). 

. The sanidra (the sleeping). 

. The daitya (the fiendish). 

28. 
. The sarevrmala (the garland of energy). 
. The dhrti (the supporting). 

. The mali (the necklaced). 

. The vrttima (the abiding). 


The pramathana (the churner). 


a 
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33. The rucira (the glittering). 

34. The pitrya (the paternal). 

35. The saumanasa (the good-minded). 

36. The vidhita (the vibrating). 

37. The makara (the monster). 

38. The karavira (the scymitar). 

39. The dhanarati (the desire of wealth). 

40. The dhanya (the grain). 

41. The kamariipaka (the shape-assumer). 

42. The jrmbaka (the gaper). 

43. The avarana (the protecting). 

44. The moha (the fascinating), 

45. The kamaruci (following one’s own wishes). 

46. The va@runa (the missile of Varuna). 

47. The sarvadamana (the all-subduer). 

48. The sandhdna (the aimer). 

49. The sarpanithaka (the missile belonging to the god of 
serpents), 

50. The ka#kalistra (the skeleton missile). 

51. The mausalastra (the pestle missile). 


52. The kapalastra (the skull missile). 


53. The kankana (the bracelet weapon). 
54. The parsécastra (the infernal missile). 

The Sopasarmnhara weapons are contained in the 29th Sarga 
of Schlegel’s edition of the Balakanda, while the Upasam- 
hara weapons are mentioned mostly in the 30th canto. 

The last five weapons are peculiar to the demons, while 
five other weapons are on the other hand most effective against 
these demons and cause their destruction; they are found 
under the numbers 1, 9, 25, 41, and 47. 

These 44 Sopasarhhara and 54 Upasarnhara weapons repre- 
sent the Muktamukta class, and they are deposited in the 
third foot of the Dhanurveda. They represent the belief so 
widely spread in India that the knowledge of certain spells 
endowed their owner with supernatural power, of which power 
these mysterious weapons are the outward token. To a 
person not within the pale of Brahmanism they appear like 
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mere creations of a fervid imagination. On the other hand 
the Indians do not stand alone in this belief in supernatural 
weapons, though it has been reserved to them only to define 
and to classify them methodically. 

The last and most potent division, or the Mantramukta, is 
only represented by six weapons, but then they are so power- 
ful that nothing can frustrate or subdue them. Their 
names are— 

1. Visnucakra (the discus of Visnu). 
2. Vajrastra (the thunderbolt). 
. Brahmastra (the missile of Brahma). 
. Kalapasaka (the noose of death). 
. Nardyandstra (the missile of Narayana). 
. Pasupatastra (the missile of Pasupati). 


a Wk CC 


These six weapons, which are projected by spells, reside in 
his fourth foot.” 

When Vaisampayana has finished in his second chapter 
the enumeration of the weapons, which he assigns to the four 
different classes, and has given in the following three chapters 
an accurate description of the sword and all the thirty-two 
arms belonging to the two first divisions, he remarks that the | 
efficiency of the weapons varies and is subject to great 
changes. In different ages and at different places the 
quality of a weapon is not the same, for the mode of con- 
struction and the material out of which it is made is of a 
different kind. Moreover much depends on the strength and 
the ability of the person who uses such arms in increasing, 
preserving or diminishing their efficiency.® 

In addition to these weapons others were in actual use, 
but they are said to be specially peculiar to the lowest or 


57 See Nitiprakasika, II. 40. 
40. Visnucakram vajram astram brahmastram kalapasakam 
narayanam pasupatam nasamyam itarastrakaih. 
58 See Nitiprakasika, V. 51. 
51. Etant vikrtim yanti yugaparyayato nrpa 
dehadardhyanusarena tatha buddhyanusaratah. 
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fourth age, the Kaliyuga, in which we live. Though these 
four ages or yugas are nowhere mentioned in the ancient 
Vedic literature, and though the constitution of the great or 
Mahdadyuga is most probably an invention of a comparatively 
later period—perhaps after the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga had been connected with a certain date and the 
other yugas had been reckoned backwards from that date— 
it is a most singular phenomenon that many otherwise 
enlightened Brahmans really believe that they possess records 
from these previous three yugas. 

The assumption of the depravity of the existing Kaliyuga 
and the superiority of the preceding ages is consoling to 
the feeling of those who no longer occupy the same exalted 
position as formerly, and who try to insinuate that the 
eause of the loss of their prestige is neither due to their 
own faults nor to the superiority of their rulers, but to the 
decrees of fate, to which every one is subject. We can here 
dispense with the presumption that the arms of any 
particular yuga are good or bad in the same proportion 
as the yuga itself is good or bad, the more so as a good and 
really auspicious age, from its intrinsic goodness, does not 
require any weapons to protect it ; as in such a happy era 
righteousness and prosperity prevail everywhere. 

But even in the Kaliyuga humanity is not so debased 
that no voice is raised against the use of cruel and barbarous 
weapons. On the other hand wherever and whenever arms 
are used, the object of their use must have been to apply 
force, either for offensive or defensive purposes. Remembering 
this fact one need not wonder that but little humanity is as 
a rule displayed in restraining the efficiency of weapons, 
and though, as we shall see, the ancient Hindu law books 
objected strongly to the use of certain arms, it is doubtful 
whether this prohibition was in reality ever enforced, for there 
exists a difference between uttering sentiments creditable to 
humanity and enforcing them in practice. 
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On the other hand we meet occasionally precepts which 
certainly do not exhibit a great amount of human kindness. 
Thus we read in the Paficatantra: “ By a wise man should 
an enemy be killed, even if he be his son-in-law; if no other 
means be possible, he who murders commits no sin. A 
soldier who goes to the battle does not think about right and 
wrong ; Dhrstadyumna was in olden times murdered in his 
sleep by the son of Drona.’ °? 

The war machines which the ancient Indians used, whether 
they were made of metal or of stone, and out of which they 
hurled iron and lead balls at their enemies, were doubtless 
discharged by means of gunpowder. The existence of 
gunpowder is intimated by Vaisampayana in his description 
of the nalika and by the application of smoke-balls which, 
according to the commentator of Vaisampayana, were really 
made of gunpowder. The ancient Hindus were also, as is 
well known, great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. 

The old Hindus displayed a great ingenuity in inventing 
injurious and irritating compounds and refined expedients 
for hurling them amongst the enemy during a combat.® 

Boiling oil has been used by many nations in different 
parts of the globe, and the old Indians believed also in its 
efficacy, but they used besides explosive oil. The resin of the 
Sal tree (Shorea robusta), which resin is also called halakala, 
is recommended likewise. The casting of melted sugar is 
mentioned as well as that of heated sand. Pots filled with 
venomous snakes mixed together with honey, spikes and big 
stones, saws, smoke-balls, burning husks of corn, and other 
injurious preparations were frequently employed in India. 


59 See Paiicatantra, I. 299, 300. 
60 Dhumagulika is explained by Caurnagola, powderball. 
61 See Nitiprakasika, V. 52. 
52. Yantrani lohasisanam gulikaksepakani ca 
tatha copalayantrani krtrimanyaparani ca. 
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The soldiers of Duryodhana, when encamped in Kuruksetra, 
had at their disposal similar implements of war.™ 

These weaponsand mixtures were probably used more gene- 
rally during sieges and in street-fights thanin open combat. 

The weapons just now enumerated and many others of 
the same objectionable and cruel type are ascribed to the 
depravity of the Kaliyuga, when war is conducted in an 
unfair, mean, and deceitful manner. The existence of many 
uncivilized nations of the lowest origin contributes greatly 
to the degeneration of the times. Among the despicable 
peoples thus enumerated are found the Huns, Pulindas, 
Sabaras, Pahlavas, Sakas, Malavas, Varvaras, Konkanas, 
Andhras, Colas, Pandyas, Keralas, Miecchas, Candalas, 
Svapacas, Khalas, Mavellakas, Lalitthas,°> Kiratas, and 
Kukkuras. To add insult to injury, and to show the low 
position of these nations, the Hindus said these tribes origi- 
nated from the vagina of a cow.* 


62 See Ibidem, V. 53, 54. 
53. Kuatayuddhasahayani bhavisyanti kalau nrpa 
taptatailam sarjarasam gudalalo gravaluka. 
54. Madhusasivisaghatah silakani brhacchilah 
krakaca dhtmagulikah tusangaradikam tatha. 
Compare, Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Adhyaya, 155, 5-7. 
5. Sakacagrahaviksepah satailagudavalukah 
sasivisaghatah sarve sasarjarasapamsavah. 
6. Sanghataphalakah sarve sayogudajalopalah 
sasalabhindipalasca samadtcchistamudgarah. 
7. Sakandadandakah sarve sasiravisatomarah. 
sasurpapitakah sarve sadatrankusatomarah. 

63 See Ibidem, V, 55-57. 

55. Hunah pulindah sabara varvara pahlavah sakah 
malavah konkana hyandhrah colah pandyah sakeralah. 

56. Mleccha goyonayascanye candalah svapacah Ihalah 
mavellaka lalitthasca kiratah kukkurah tatha. 

57. Papa hyete katham dharmam vetsyanti ca viyonayah 
sankaryadosanirata bhavisyantyadhame yuge. 

64 Most of these names appear also in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
The Hindus call the modern Europeans, Huns, this expression most proba- 
bly arose from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from 
Europe. The 14th Chapter of the Harivamnsa contains an enumeration of 
many barbarous nations. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUKRANITI. 

The reputed author of the Sukraniti—a chapter from which 
on the army organisation and the political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus we shall give further on in these pages—is 
Uéganas or Sukra. He is also called Maghabhava, Kavi, 
Kavya, Bhargava, Sodagarcis, Daityaguru, and Dhisnya.® 


According to some he is the son or descendent of Bhrgu, and, 


therefore, he is named Bhargava; to others he is known as 
Kavi or the poet, and to others also as Kavya, the son of Kavi, 
a son of Bhrgu. He is regarded as the regent of the planet 
Venus or Sukra; and the Sukravara or Friday is named after 
him; his connection with this planet is also evident in his 
names Maghabhava, Sodasarcis, and Dhisnya. Moreover he 
is the preceptor of the Daityas or Demons and is called 
therefore Daityaguru. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
and the regent of the planet Jupiter, is like Sukra the author 
of a famous Dandaniti, or a work on civil and military ad- 
ministration. This work of Sukra is highly praised in the 
Kamandakiya, as containing the principles of all sciences, and 
its Slokas are very often found in the Kamandakiya.” 


Throughout Indian literature Sukra is always upheld as one | 


of the greatest sages, his sayings are carefully noted and 
quotations from his Essence of Polity or Nitisara are met with 
in the most ancient and celebrated writings. 


65 Se “ Sukro Maghabhavah Kavya Usana Bhargavah Kavih Sodaéarcir 
Daityagurur Dhisnyah,’’ in Hemacandra’s Anchartharatnamald, 11,33 and 24; 
compare Amarakosa, I, 1, 26; and Halayudha’s Abhidhanaratnamala, I, 48 ; 
&e. &e. 

66 See Kamandakiya, IT, 4, 5. 

4, Varta ca dandanitisca dve vidye ityavasthite 
lokasyarthapradhanatvat sisyah surapurodhasah, 

5. Ekaiva dandanitistu vidye tyausanasi sthitih 
tasyam tu sarvavidyanam arambhah samudahrtah. 

The reason of calling Sukra’s work a Dandaniti is explained in Sukraniti, 
I, 157, as follows :— 

Damo danda iti khyatastasmat dando mahipatih 
tasya nitirdandanitirmmayanat nitirucyate. 


core 
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The author of the Sukraniti is very frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. In one place we read that Brahma wrote 
the first Dandaniti which contained the enormous number 
of 100,000 chapters. This bulky volume was reduced by 
Sankara or Siva into a code called Visalaksa which still 
comprehended 10,000 chapters. Indra reduced the Visalaksa 
into the Bahudandaka which reached the respectable number 
of 5,000 chapters. Indra was followed by Brhaspati, whose 
Barhaspatya amounted to 3,000 chapters. Kavya or Usanas 
thinking that the life of man was too short to digest such 
enormous books limited his Nitisara to 1,000 chapters.’ It 
was thus Usanas, whe made the Dandaniti accessible to men. 


87 See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadharma, LIX, 28, 29, 76-87. 

28. Tan uvaca suran sarvan Svayambhir bhagavanstatah 
éreyo’ham cintayisyami vyetuvobhih surarsabhah. 

29. Tatodhyayasahasranam égatam cakre svabuddhijam 
yatra dharmastathaivarthah kamascaivabhivarnitah. 

76. Etat, krtva subham <astram tatah subhagavan prabhuh 

ee devan uvaca sarnhrstah tatah Sakrapurogaman. 

77. Upakaraya lokasya trivargasthapanaya ca 
navanitam sarasvatya buddhiresa prabhavita. 

78. Dandena sahitahyesa lokaraksanakarika 
nigrahanugraharata lokan anucarisyati. 

79. Dandena niyate cedam dandam nayati va punah 
dandanitiriti khyata trilokan abhivartate. 

80. Sadgunyagunasaraisa sthasyatyagre mahatmasu 
dharmarthakamamoksasca sakala hyatra sabditah. 

81. Tatastan bhagavan nitim ptrvam jagraha Sankarah 
bahurapo visalaksah sivassthanurumapatih. 

82, Prajanam ayusohrasam vijiiaya bhagavan Sivah 
saficiksepa tatah sastram mahartham brahmana krtam. 

83. Visalakgam iti proktam tad idam pratyapadyata 
dasadhyayasahasrani Subrahmanyo mahatapah. 

84. Bhagavan api tacchastram saficiksepa Purandarah. 

: sahasraih paficabhis tata yaduktam bahudandakam. 

85. Adhyayanam sahasraistu tribhireva Brhaspatih 
saficiksepesvaro buddhya Barhaspatyam yaducyate. 

86. Adhyayanam sahasrena Kavyah sanksepam abravit 
tacchastram amrtoprajfio yogacaryo mahayasah. 

87. Evam lokanurodhena sastram etanmaharsibhih 
sanksiptam ayurvijiaya martyanam hrasam eva ca 


26 
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According to the Nitiprakasikd Brahma, Rudra, Subrah- 
manya, Indra, Manu, Brhaspati, Sukra, Bharadvaja, Gaura- 
Siras and Vyasa were authors of works on polity. Brahma’s 
Dandaniti contained 100,000 chapters, that of Rudra 50,000, 
that of Subrahmanya 25,000, that of Indra 12,000, that of 
Manu 6,000, that of Brhaspati 3,000, that of Sukra 1,000, 
that of Bharadvaja 70, that of Gaurasiras 500, and that of 
Vedavyasa 300 chapters.® 

In the second Sloka of the Sukraniti we read that Brahma’s 
work consisted of ten millions of double verses, which would 
give to each chapter an average length of 100 Slokas.® 

Just as the Manavadharmasastra does not contain as 
many verses, as are said to have been originally in it, so also 
is the Sukraniti we actually possess by no means as long’ as is 
indicated in the Mahabharata. In fact at the end of the 4th 
section the Sukraniti is declared to be only 2,200 Slokas 


68 See Nitiprakasika, I, 21-28. 
21. Brahma mahesvarah skandascendrapracetaso manuh 
brhaspatisca sukrasca bharadvajo mahatapah ; 
22. Vedavyasasca bhagavan tatha gaurasira munih 
ete hi rajasastranam pranetarah parantapah. 
23. Lakeadhyayan jagau brahma rajasastre mahamatih 
paiicasat ca sahasrani rudrah sanksipya cabravit. 
24. Paficavimnsat sahasrani skandas sanksipya cavadat 
dasadhyayasahasrani dvisahasre ca vasavah. 
25. Pracetasamanuscapi satsahasranyathabravit 
trinyadhyayasahasrani brhaspatiruvaca ha. 
26. Kavyastu tat samalodya cakre’dhyayasahasrakam 
saptadhyayasatam sastram Bharadvajastathabhanat. 
27. Munirgaurasirascapi paficadhyayasatam jagau 
vedavyasastu bhagavan tat sanksipya mahamatih 
28. Satatrayadhyayavatim nitim cakre mahamate 
sanksiptam ayurvijfiaya martyanam buddhidosatah. 
©9 See Sukraniti, I, 2-4. 
2. Purvadevairyathany4yam nitisaram uvaca tan 
satalaksaslokamitam nitisastram athoktavan. 
3. Svayambhir bhagavan lokahitartham sangrahena vai 
tatsaram tu Vasisthadyairasmabhirvrddhihetave. 
4. Alpayubhubhrtadyartham sanksiptam tarkavistrtam. 


= 
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long, and it speaks well for the preservation of this ancient 
work, that though the MSS. differ as to their length in some 
way or other, the variations in them are not very great. 
One MS. contains indeed exactly 2,200 slokas, and all MSS. 
I possess contain the above verse in question, which thus 
defines the proportions of the Sukraniti.”° 

In the beginning of the 58th Chapter of the Rajadharma 
the name of Kavya occurs also as one of the authors of a 
Dharmasastra, and he is likewise mentioned as such in the 
second Sloka of the Paficatantra.”! The Kamandakiya and 
other similar works allude repeatedly to our author. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the reason for composing the Sukra- 
niti is the same both in the Sukraniti and in the Mahabharata. 
If the former were a later production the cause of this agree- 
ment would be evident, but there are many good grounds for 
the supposition that this is not the case, and that the quota- 
tions from Sukra’s work on Polity found in such ancient 
works as the Mahabharata, Harivarnsa, Kamandakiya, Paf- 
catantra are genuine quotations. A few examples taken at 
random will be sufficient for our purpose. 

The Mahabharata quotes in the 56th Chapter of the Raja- 
dharmanusasana the following as the saying of Usanas : 
“ A law abiding king should in the exercise of his duties 
chastise a Brahman, who has even read the whole Veda, who 


70 See Sukraniti, IV, VII. 348. 
Manvadyairadrto yorthastadartho Bhargavena vai 
dvavinsatisatam sloka nitisare prakirtitah. 
i See Rajadharma, LVIII, 1-4. 
1. Ete te raja dharmanam navanitam Yudhisthira 
Brhaspatirhi bhagavan nanyam dharmam prasamsati. 
2. Visalaksasva bhagavan Kavyascaiva mahatapah 
sahasrakso Mahendrasca tatha Pracetaso Manuh. 
3. Bharadvajasca bhagavan tatha Gaurasira munih 
rajasastrapranetaro brahmanya brahmavadinah. 
4. Raksam eva praSamnsanti dharmam dharmavrtam vara. 
See also Paficatantram, I, 2. 
Manave Vacaspataye Sukraya Parasaraya sasutaya 
Canakyaya ca viduse namo’stu nayasastrakartrbhyah. 
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approaches with uplifted weapons and intent to murder. 
The king knowing the law should certainly protect the law 
which is being broken. By such an act he is no law-breaker ; 
for fury recoils on fury.” Our Sukraniti expresses this 
decision (IV, VII, 259) as follows: ‘“‘He who has raised a 
weapon against an approaching assassin, even if this be a 
Vaidika Brahman (Bhrina), and has killed him, should not be 
considered as a murderer of a Vaidika Brahman; if he has not 
killed him, he should be regarded as such.” 7” 

As the sloka of the Sukraniti contains a more difficult 
reading and the rare term Bhrina in the sense of Vaidiki- 
brahman occurs here, which is, as it were, explained in the 
Mahabharata by ‘“‘ Védantaparaga,” there seems to be no 
doubt which of the two versions is the earlier.” 

The 57th chapter of the Rajadharma begins with another 
quotation of Usanas. He is said to have declared that “ the 
earth swallows these two, namely, a king who does not oppose 
an enemy and a Brahman who does not travel about, like a 
snake swallows the animals living in holes.” 


72 See Mahabharata, Rajadharma, LVI, 27-29. 
27. Slokau canganasa gitau puratata maharsina 
tau nibodha maharaja tvam ekagramana nrpa. 
28. Udyamya Sastram ayantam api vedantaparagam 
nigrhniyat svadharmena dharmapeksi naradhipah. 
29. Vinasyamanam dharmam hi yo’bhirakset sa dharmavit 
na tena dharmaha sa syat manyustanmanyum rechati. 

Compare this with Sukraniti, IV, VII, v. 259. 

Udyamya sastram ayantam bhrinam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhranaha na syat ahatva bhranaha bhavet. 

Compare further with these slokas, Manu, VIII, 340, 351. 

73 That Bhrinahé means a Vaidika-Brahman murderer is clear from 
Kullaikabhatta’s Commentary to Manu, VIII, 317 (annade bhrimaha marsti 
patyau bharyapacarini), for he says there: ‘‘ Brahmaha yah tatsambandhi- 
yo’nnam atti tasmin asau svapapam sankramayati. Bhronahannabhoktuh 
papam bhavatiti. Etad atra vivaksitam na tu brahmaghnah papam nasyati 
tatha bharya vyabhicarini jarapatim ksamamane bhartari papam sarnslesa- 
yati.”’ 

Compare also Naénartharatnamala by Irugapadandadhinatha, 11, 125, under 
the word bhrana: ‘‘ Bhrinorbhake strainagarbhe garbhinyam Srotriye 
dvije.”’ 


EO ee ee 
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The Sukraniti contains (IV,VII, 242) this very éloka.™ 


The Harivarnga ascribes to Usanas the wise prescription, 
that one should never confide in a person whose trustworthi- 
ness one has not proved previously, and even to be cautious 
in giving confidence to a trustworthy person, as the evils of 
misplaced confidence are serious. This very sentiment, 
though not quite in the same words, may be found in Sukraniti 
IIT, 47-49." 

It is peculiar that the Paiicatantra refers these verses on the 
acquisition of friends to a passage in the Sukraniti, and here, 


74 See Rajadharma LVII, 1, 2. 


1, Bhagavan Usana hyaha slokam atra visimpate 
tad ihaikamana rajan gadatastannibodhame. 
2. Dvyavimau grasate bhamih sarpo vilasayan iva 
rajanam caviyoddharam brahmanam capravasinam ; 
in its stead we read in the Sukraniti, IV, VII, 212: 
Rajanam capayoddhiram brahmanam capravasinam 
nirgilati bhimiretau sarpo vilagayan iva. 
% See Harivainsa XVIII, 127-131. 
127. Kusauhrdena visvasah kudesena prajivyate 
kurajani bhayam nityam kuputre sarvato bhayam. 
128. Apakarini visrambham yah karoti naradhamah 
anatho durbalo yadvannaciram sa tu jivati. 
129. Na visvaset avisvaste visvaste nativisvaset 
visvastat bhayam utpannam mulanyapi nikrintati. 
130. Rajasevesu visvasam garbhasankramitesu ca 
yah karoti naro midho na ciram sa tu jivati. 
131. Abhyunnatim prapya nrpah pravaram kitako yatha 
sa vinasyatyasandeham ahaivam Usana nrpa. 
See also Paiicatantram II, 45, and Kamandakiya, V, 88, 89. 
The Sukraniti expresses in the following slokas, III, 75-80, the same 
idea :— 
75. Bhrtyo bhratapi va putrah patni kuryat na caiva yat 
vidhasyanti ca mitrani tat karyam avisankitam. 
76. Ato yateta tat praptyai mitralabdhirvara nrnam 
natyantam visvaset kaficit viévastam api sarvada. 
77. Putram va bhrataram bharyam amatyam adhikarinam 
dhanastri rajyalobho hi sarvesam adhiko yatah. 
78. Pramanikam canubhitam aptam sarvatra visvaset 
visvasitvatmavadgidhastat karvam vimrset svayam. 
79. Tadvakyam tarkato’nartham viparitam na cintayet 
catussastitamarnsam tannasitam kgsamayet atha. 
80. Svadharmanitibalavan tena maitrim pradharayet 
danairmanaisca satkaraih suptjyan pujayet sada. 
* 
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III, 76, we find them occurring in connection with this 
particular subject, the acquisition of friends.” 

The following Sloka in the Harivarnga, which is found a 
little modified in the Paficatantra, ITI, 256, is also ascribed 
to Usanas :—“ The residue of an enemy, of debt, of fire, 
O prince! (although scattered) when united, may grow again ; 
therefore one should not allow a residue to remain.” The 
Sukraniti contains nearly the same idea in the same words.77 

The Kamandakiya (XII, 67) says that Manu mentions 
in his law book, that the number of ministers at the court of 
a king amounts to 12, that Brhaspati says it amounts to 16, 
and that Usanas fixed it at 20.’ | 

In the Sukraniti II, 69 and 70 are as a matter of fact 20 
ministers mentioned ; e.g., the family priest, vicegerent, chief 
secretary, war minister, diplomatist, chief justice, learned 
adviser, finance minister, councillor and ambassador; each of 
these 10 has a substitute, so that the entire number of 
ministers amounts to 20.7 


76 See Paiicatantram, II, 47. 
Sukrtyam visnuguptasya mitraptibhargavasya ca 
brhaspater avisvaso nitisandhistridha sthitah. 
77 See Harivamsa, XVIII, 136, 137. © 
136. Na ca sesam prakurvanti punarvairabhayat narah 
shatayanti samtilam hi srutvemam upamam urpa. 
137. Satrusesam rmasesam sesam agnesca bhunrpa 
punarvardheta sambhuya tasmat sesam na sésayet. 
Compare Sukraniti, III, 101-103. 
101. Sarpo’gnirdurjano raja jamata bhaginisutah 
rogah satrurnavamanyopyalpa ityupacaratah. 
102. Krauryat taiksnyadussvabhavat svamitvat putrikabhayat 
svapurvajapindadatvat vrddhibhitya upacaret. 
103. Rnasesam rogasesam Satrusesam na raksayet 
yacakadyaih prarthitassan na tiksnam cottaram vadet. 
78 Dvadaseti Manuh praha sodaseti Brhaspatih 
Usana viméatiriti mantrinam mantramandalam. 
79 The slokas in question are as follows :— 
69. Purodhaca pratinidhih pradhanassacivastatha 
mantrica pranvivakasca panditasca sumantrakah ; 
70. Amatyo duta ityeta rajiiah prakrtayo dasa 
dasgamarnsadhikab purvam dutantah kramasah smrtah. 
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The Kamandakiya. (VIII, 22-23) ascribes to Usanas the 
observation that the sphere round a king consists of twelve 
other kings of whom 4 are enemies, 4 friends and 4 neutrals. 

A king X,e.g., is surrounded by three circles A, B, C, and in 
these circles resides one king in each of the four direc- 
tions of the compass. Immediate neighbours are always 
hostile to each other, thus a king of the A lineis an enemy 
to his neighbour in the B line, and the same feeling animates 
B towards his neighbour in C. As X is an enemy to the 
kings of the A line and the latter are enemies to the kings 
living in the B circle, X and the B kings become friends by 
being bound together by their hostility to the A kings, and 
X and the C kings are neutrals as, they have no interest in 
common, being too distant from each other. ‘This very idea 
is well expressed in the Sukraniti, IV, I, 17-18. 

The whole Sukraniti is divided into four sections with a 
fifth supplementary section at the end. 

The first section treats on the duties of a king; the second 
on the position of the crown prince ; the third mainly on 
income and expenditure on servants and wages; the fourth 
is divided into seven chapters, treating respectively 1, on 
friendship and (enmity), 2, on the treasury, 3, on administra- 
tion, 4, on revenue, arts and science, 5, on social laws, 6, on 
fortresses, and 7, on the army. 

This last chapter is given afterwards entirely. It begins 
with a definition of the word army, goes on to state the 
different character of the troops ; the mode of their move- 
ments, whether they march on foot, ride on horses and 


80 See Kamandakiya, VIII, 22, 23. 

22. Udasino madhyamaésca vijigisostu mandalam 
usana mandalam idam praha dvadasarajakam. 

23. Dvadasanam narendranam arimitre prthak prthak ; 

and Sukraniti, IV, I, 17, 18. 

17. Asamantat caturdiksu sannikrstasca ye nrpah 
tatparastatpara ye’nye kramat hinabalarayah. 

18. Satradasinamitrani kramat te syustu prakrtah 
arirmitram udasino’nantarastatparasparam. 
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elephants, or are driven in carriages. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of soldiers, and afterwards a descrip- 
tion of the animals and conveyances used for army purposes. 
This is succeeded by a classification of the arms used in 
warfare and such arms are described. Among these are 
mentioned firearms anda full account is given of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. *! These two subjects will be discussed 
at large hereafter. After the description of weapons is 
finished, the different modes of warring, marching, and treat- 
ing are gone into, and the political conduct of the king is 
described at length. No undue preference is given to any 
peculiar subject in particular, and this, if no other proof had 
been forthcoming, speaks for the genuineness of the work. 

It is hardly imaginable that a work, which contains so 
many important revelations about the ancient state of the 
civil and military administration of India, and which is, 
as we have seen, often quoted by works of undisputed 
antiquity and genuineness—quoted too in a manner which 
precludes forgery, as the quotations are seldom quite literal— 
should have been written for the sole object of braggadocio, 
in order to prove to Europeans the mental superiority of the — 
ancient Hindus by ascribing to them the original invention 
and manufacture both of gunpowder and firearms, and 
that the very object of the forgery, its raison d’étre, should 
have been frustrated afterwards by keeping the work so 
zealously secret that except to a few initiated pandits, it was 
totally unknown to the public! 

On the other hand would it not be a subject worthy of 
investigation for those who doubt the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti to prove its spuriousness, and to refute the state- 
ments brought forward in favor of its genuineness? Mere 
assertions do not possess any scientific value. 


81 Gunpowder and firearms are incidentally mentioned also in other parts 
of the Sukraniti ; but in this chapter both are described fully. 
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The language is simple, terse and antiquated, and in 
many instances the age of the work manifests itself in this 
respect. The Sukraniti contains also a large number of 
half verses and this is another circumstance speaking for its 
antiquity. In some places it contradicts the precepts of Manu, 
and as itisnot likely that any Hindu would dare to oppose 
that most venerated law book, we may conclude that the 
compilation of our work is anterior to or at least contempo- 
rary with our revision of Manu’s Dharmasastra. 

Sukra is regarded as the preceptor of the Demons, and 
though this tradition should be received cum grano satis, 
nevertheless the work written by or ascribed to him may have 
been regarded as the special law book of the warriors or 
Ksatriyas. It was also for this reason originally not much 
patronised by the Brahmans, but now it is held in great 
respect by them.® 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE USE OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN 
GENERAL. 


No invention has, within the last five hundred years, been 
so influential in shaping the destinies of nations as the 
introduction of gunpowder and of firearms into warfare. 
The fate of whole realms depended, and depends to a certain 
extent even now, on the proficiency attained by the comba- 


82 A copy of the Sukraniti was bought for the Government MSS. Library 
by my predecessor Mr. Sesagiri Sastri as far back as 1871, but as long as I 
could consult only this copy, I could not well attempt to print it. Since that 
time I have received three more Manuscripts of this work from other parts of 
the country, which, though coming from different places and being written in 
different characters, are in very close agreement. A printed specimen 
published a few yearsago by H.H. the Holkar has also come into my hands, 
and though it isa print abounding with mistakes, it serves me as another 
Manuscript. 

The Sukraniti is now very scarce, and its owners do not like to part with 
it. Ihavetherefore been obliged to get two MSS. copied, as I could not 
obtain the originals. 
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tants in the manufacture of better gunpowder or of projectile 
weapons of superior quality. 

When missiles despatched from projectile weapons by 
means of gunpowder easily penetrated the knights clad in 
their strongest suit of armour, while the persons who used 
those arms were quite beyond the reach of their physically 
perhaps stronger foes, no wonder that armour was discarded 
in course of time, and the medieval knight, who had hitherto 
without much difficulty maintained his supremacy single- 
handed against a multitude, found his former superiority 
gone, and disappeared gradually from the scene. Fortresses, 
which, before the invention of gunpowder, had been regarded 
as impregnable, lost their reputation as safe strongholds, and 
new schemes and practices had to be devised to obviate the 
difficulties of the altered situation. 

Slight improvements in the construction or manipulation 
of firearms produced often most important alterations in 
the political history of the world. Frederick the Great is 
said to have owed in his earlier campaigns many of his 
victories to the quicker mode of loading adopted by the 
Prussian army; and it is not so long ago that we ourselves 
have witnessed a rearrangement of the map of Hurope, 
partly effected by means of superior weapons being used 
by one nation against another. It is therefore natural that 
a general interest should be more or less taken in all important 
advances made in this subject, which, if well studied and 
applied, provides a nation with the means of ensuring its free- 
dom, independence, and supremacy, so long as actual strength 
is regarded as the only recognized claim to independent 
political existence. 

The invention. of gunpowder has been ascribed to different 
individuals belonging to different countries, and as the 
question as to its authorship and antiquity is still an open 
one, we shall discuss this mooted point and shall endeavour 
to prove that the oldest documents mentioning and describ- 
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ing gunpowder are found in India and written in Sanskrit, 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application to the dis- 
charge of missiles from projectile weapons was a well known 
fact in ancient India, corroborating so far the opinion of those 
who always pointed out India as the original seat of its inven- 
tion. ‘The question whether China received the knowledge of 
gunpowder from India, or vice versd, cannot be touched here, 
as there do not exist any trustworthy documents bearing on 
this question. No Chinese work on this question can, with 
respect to antiquity, be compared with the Sukraniti, so that 
even if the Chinese should have independently invented gun- 
powder, the claim as to priority of invention will certainly 
remain with India. | 

A Franciscan monk, Berthold Schwarz, whose real name 
was Constantin Ancklitzen or Anklitz, is generally, espe- 
cially in Germany, credited with the invention of gunpowder, 
which, according to tradition, was made at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau about the year 1330. No doubt Black Barthel, 
der schwarze Barthel, as he was popularly called, dabbled 
in alchemy and was very fond of chemical experiments, 
during one of which he was blown up and nearly killed by 
an explosion of a mortar he was experimenting upon. 
Eventually he was accused of practising magic and necro- 
mancy and sent to prison. A grateful posterity erected 
in his honour a statue on the spot where the Franciscan 
Convent of Freiburg had once stood ; an honour which he may 
have richly deserved for many reasons, but surely not for 
being the original inventor of gunpowder. 

Many years previously to Berthold Schwarz, another 
Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon (1214-94), the Doctor Mira- 
bilis of Oxford, had already pointed out the peculiar qualities 
of saltpetre, as exemplified in the action of gunpowder. 
Like every chemical scholar in those times he became 
an object of clerical suspicion, was incarcerated by his 
superiors on the plea of practising forbidden magic and 
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though for a time released by Pope Clement IV, he was 
again imprisoned under Pope Nicholas III. Bacon suggests 
that gunpowder should be used in war, as it would supply 
a poweriul means for the destruction of hostile armies. He 
notices particularly the thunderlike noise and lightninglike 
flash at the time of its explosion; its application to crackers 
and fireworks is a subject, he was well acquainted with. He 
states in his book on the secret works of art and nature 
two of the principal ingredients which compose gunpowder— 
saltpetre and sulphur—but not wishing, according to the 
mysterious inclination of those days, to make the secret 
known, he uses in his prescription the obscure expression 
lura nope cum ubre, which has been later ingeniously found 
out to stand for carbonum pulvere.** 

It is now generally supposed that Roger Bacon learnt the 
secret of the manufacture of gunpowder while he was travel- 
ling in Spain, where it was pretty well known among the 
Moors, who were not only the most learned nation at that 
period, but who, through religious and national tradition were 
intimately connected with their more eastern co-religionists 
and compatriots. An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written 
in 1249 is up to this day preserved in the Library of the . 
Royal Escurial. 

In the National Library at Paris is preserved a work 
ascribed to one Marcus Graecus. It was published at Paris 
in 1806 as Liber ignium ad comburendos hostes, auctore 
Marco Graeco. About the nationality and the life of this 
Marcus Graecus nothing is known for certain. According to 
some he lived in the 9th, according to others in the 13th 


83 «¢ Sed tamen salis petrae, ura nope cum ubre et sulphuris, et sic facies 
tonitrum et coruscationem, si scias artificium,’* in Roger Bacon’s work ‘‘ De 
secretis operibus Artis et Natwrae et de nullitate magiae.”” At another place 
he alludes to fireworks: ‘‘ Ex hoc ludicro puerili quod fit in multis mundi 
partibus scilicet ut instrumento facto ad quantitatem pollicis humani ex hoc 
violentia salis qui salpetrae vocatur tam horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tam modicae pergamenae quod fortis tonitru rugitum et coruscationem 
‘maximam sui luminis jubar excedit.” 
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century. ‘The accuracy of the name is even doubtful, as he 
is also called Marcus Gracchus instead of Graecus. If the 
latter appellation be the more correct one, it might perhaps 
be surmised that the work was originally written in Greek. 
Saltpetre occurs three times in his book, as sal petrosum ; 
lapis qui dicttur petra salis, and as sal petrum.** According to 
Marcus Graecus the composition of gunpowder is two parts 
of charcoal, one part of sulphur, and six parts of saltpetre. 
Towards the end of the seventh century the architect 
Kallinikos of Heliopolis, when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Arabs in 668, manufactured big tubes made of iron or of 
other metals, formed like big beasts with gaping jaws, out of 
which were thrown iron, stones and combustibles. In conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by these projectiles the siege 
of the city was raised. The Greeks kept, it is said, the secret 
of the composition for four centuries, when it was betrayed 
to the Saracens, who availed themselves of it during the 
erusades at Jerusalem and also at Damietta. If the ingre- 
dients are rightly mentioned, e.g., by the Byzantine princess, 
Anna Komnena, who wrote the history of her father Alexios, 
they consisted only of resin, oil, and sulphur, and not of 
saltpetre. As Kallinikos hailed from Heliopolis, the place 
otherwise known as Baalbec, and as the Greek fire seems to 
have been a liquid, the most important ingredient of which 
was naphtha, which was well known to, and was much made 
use of by the Hastern nations,—as it is found near Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, (where the gas, as it escapes from fissures in 
the earth in the neighbourhood of the oilsprings, has been 
burning unintermittedly for centuries and is worshipped 
by Parsees,) in the island of Tchelekin on the other side 
of the Caspian Sea opposite to Baku, in Mesopotamia, 
in Kurdistan, in North India, and in China—it is proba- 
ble that Kallinikos only introduced this powerful com- 


84 See John Beckmann’s History of Inventions and Discoveries under the 
article ‘* Saltpetre, Gunpowder, Aqua fortis.” 
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bustible into Western warfare, and that it was before his time 
employed in the Hast. At all events it was a most powerful 
preparation for the destruction of the enemy, and the terror 
it spread among the troops of Louis IX before Damietta is 
graphically described by contemporaries. It seems to have 
even been used in Kuropean wars, for, according to Pére 
Daniel, the king Philip Augustus of France had brought 
home some of it from Acre, and used it at the siege of 
Dieppe against the English ships there at anchor.® It is said 
that Napoleon the Great became acquainted with the real 
composition of the Greek fire, but that he pronounced it 
inapplicable ; one of the chief reasons for his decision being 
probably the fluid state of the combustible. - 

There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 
possessed at an early date a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from India, 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to have improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
original seat of its invention was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langlés in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beckmann (1739-1811), whose 
well known ‘“ History of Inventions and Discoveries” 
(Beitrage zur Geschichte der Erfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. He says there: “In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans ; 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons.”’ 


35 See Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds; by J. 
Scoffern, m.z., third edition, London, 1848, pp. 50-60. 
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Having discussed so far the question as to the invention of 
gunpowder, we now turn to its application in war by means of 
projectile weapons. ‘The first country in Europe where such 
projectile weapons were used was Spain. They are mention- 
ed by Arabian writers as far back as 1312, and were used in 
1323 at the siege of Baza. The French seem to have employed 
them since 1338 at first for dismantling castles and fortifica- 
tions only, and not inthe battle field as Edward III of England 
is said to have done in 1346 at Crecy. The French writers 
seem to have been indignant atthe employment of such destruc- 
tive arms against human beings, for one of them says: “On ne 
faisoit point encore usage en France en 1347 de cette arme 
terrible contre les hommes; les Francois s’en étoient bien servis 
en 1338, pour l’attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils rougis- 
soient de l’employer contre leurs semblables. Les Anglois, 
moins humains, sans doute, nous devancerent et s’en servirent 
a la célébre bataille de Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes 
du roi d’Angiocterre, Edouard III, qui fut si méchant, si 
perfide, qui donna tant de fil 4 retordre a Philippe de 
Valois, et aux troupes de ce dernier; et ce fut en majeure 
partie 4 la frayeur et 4 la confusion qu’occasionnérent les 
canons, dont les Anglois se servoient pour la premiére fois, 
quils avoient postés sur une colline proche le village de 
Creci, que les Francois durent leur déroute.’’** These projec- 
tile weapons were formed like tubes and were therefore called 
cannons from canna, a reed. In German they were known 
as Rohr, which word has the same meaning. The small 
firearms were originally without a stock, and as they were 
very heavy, they used to be placed on a fork when they 
were discharged. The arquebuse with a wheel was first used 
by Emperor Charles V and Pope Leo X in the year 1521 
at the siege of Parma against Francis I, King of France. 


86 See Projectile Weapons of War, p. 117.—In the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preserved in a beautifully illuminated Manuscript, which 
dates from 1336, and which has been in the possession of Edward III, the 
picture of an armour-clad warrior, who fires a bottle-shaped cannon. 
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The same Martin Bellay who states this fact, further informs 
us that the German horse or Reiter were the first, who were 
armed with pistols, and that those troopers were thence called 
pistoliers. Musket is a still later weapon. It has got its 
name from the French mouchet (Latin muschetus, sparrow 
hawk).’’ The Duke of Alva is reported to have first used 
them in the Netherlands. 

The gun was originally fired by the simple application of 
a lighted match. The clumsiness and uncertainty of this 
procedure especially during storms and rains suggested 
improvements. At first a cock was added to give security 
to the hand, afterwards a firestone was inserted into this 
cock and a small wheel was fastened to the barrel. The 
wheel lock is said to have been invented in 1517 at Nirn- | 
berg in Bavaria. The firestone first used was not the flint 
which was employed later, but the pyrites or marcasite. 
The match was nevertheless not altogether discarded, as 
the stone often missed fire, and it was retained together 
with the wheel. Flint locks were of a far later origin. They 
were first used in 1687 by the Brunswickers, and they 
were introduced into England under William III during the 
years 1692-93. These continued improvements, to which we 
may add the modern percussion lock, the needle-gun, and the 
breech-loader, were mainly necessitated by the perilous and 
defenceless position a soldier was in as soon as he had 
discharged his gun against an enemy, who chose this moment 
as convenient to attack him. The greater the rapidity in 
loading, the greater is the efficiency of the fireweapon. 

If we now turn our attention from the West to the Hast 
we find that powder and firearms seem to have been much 
earlier used in the latter than in the former. 

It is recorded that in the battle near Delhi fought between 
Tamerlane and Sultan Mahmud, the latter opposed his 


87 According to others it was invented at the end of the fifteenth century 
by one Moketta of Velletri, after whom itis said to have been named. 
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enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, anda 
great number of elephants clad in armour. On the top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
sharpshooters flung fireworks and rockets on the troops of 
Timur; and on the sides of those elephants marched “ des 
jetteurs de pots 4 feu et de poix enflamée ainsi que des 
fusées volantés pointées de fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le lieu ot ils tombent.’’** According to Clavigo, 
Timur was beaten in the first engagement through those 50 
mailed elephants, but on the following day Timur took 
many camels and loaded them with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
caused the grass to be set on fire and when the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels, they fied.”°° When 
attacking Bhatair, Timur’s troops were received in a similar 
manner for “‘the besieged cast down in showers arrows and 
stones and fireworks upon the heads of the assailants.” ° 


According to Ferishta, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was received by the vezir of the king with a 
great retinue, and among the splendid sights were 3,000 fire 
ears. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 
arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous five dart. ‘A nest of grains—case of chick 
peas—was introduced into a long tube of bamboo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with a noise like that of a pao, which 


88 See Histoire de Timur-bec, par Cherifeddin Ali d’Yezd, traduite par 
le feu M. Petits de la Croix. 1728, III, p. 94. 

89 See Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Cours 
of Timur at Samarcand. London, 1859, p. 153. 

90 See Malfuzat-i-Timuri in Sir H. M. Elliot’s Histories of India, ITI, 424. 
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was heard at about the distance of 150 paces.’ Deguignes 
says that the Mogols used in 1275 a simular weapon against 
the Chinese: “‘ Les Chinois reprirent Tchangtcheou; et Tchang- 
chi-kiai avec un grand nombre de barques qu’il avait ramas- 
sées, s’approcha pour combattre les Mogols. Mais At-chou 
avec des fléches enflammées, y fit mettre le feu, et les 
troupes Chinoises, aprés une vive résistance, se précipitérent 
dans le fleuve.” *? At another place Deguignes under the year 
917 says that the KGtans® carried with them a combustible 
which they had received from the King of Ou, and that this 
fluid burnt even under water. Arabian reports inform us 
that the Arabs used in India Atish-bazi, like those employed 
by the Greeks and Persians. Ferishta tells us that in the 
battle which Mahmud of Ghazna fought near Peshawar with 
Anandapal in 1,008 cannon (top) and muskets (tufang) were 
used by Mahmud.® Colonel Tod says in his Annals of 
Rajasthan: “We have, in the poems of the Hindu poet 
Chand, frequent indistinct notices of fire-arms, especially the 
nalyola, or tube ball; but whether discharged by percussion 
or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet 


91 See On the early use of Gunpowder in India; in ‘‘ The History of India’’ 
the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, x.c.z., edited by 
Professor John Dawson, vol. VIL., p. 460. Ibidem in note 2 is a quotation 
from Pére Gaubil’s ‘‘ Historie de Gentchiscan,” p. 69. Les Mangous se 
servirent alors de pao (ou canons) afeu. On avait dans la ville des pao a 
feu... Jen’ai pas osé traduire par canon, les charactéres pao, et ho pao, 
un de ces caractéres a a cété le charactére ché, pierre, et c’ était une machine 
a lancer des pierres. L/’autre charactére est joint au charactére ho, feu, et je 
ne sais pas bien si c’était un canon comme les nétres. De méme, je n’oserais 
assurer que les boulets dont il est parlé se jetaient comme on fait aujourd’- 
hui. 

92 See “* Histoire générale des Huns, par M. Deguignes, III, 162. 

93 On the Khitans see my book “‘ Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte,’ pp. 121-126. 

94 See Deguignes, II, p. 61: ‘Ils (les Khitans) apportoient avec eux 
une matiére inflammable, dont le Roi de Ou leur avoit donné la connoissance, 
c’ était une maticre grasse qui s’enflammoit et qui briiloit au milieu des eaux. 

9° See The History of India, edited from Sir H. M. Elliot’s papers by 
Prot. John Dowson, VI, 219 and 454. 
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also repeatedly speaks of ‘“ the volcano of the field,” giving 
to understand great guns; but these may be interpolations, 
though I would not check a full investigation of so curious 
a subject by raising a doubt.” °° Muhammed Kasim used 
such a machine or manjanik when besieging in A.H. 93 
(A.D. 711-12) the port of Daibal. The first thing done 
with this machine was to shoot down from the top of the 
high pagoda a long pole surmounted with a red cloth.” 
The prophet Muhammed is also credited with having used the 
manjantk when besieging Taif in the ninth year of the 
Hegira, and according to Ibn Kotaibah the projectile weapon 
in question was already used by Jazynah, the second King 
of Hyrah, whose date is fixed about the year 200 A.D.% 
Passing over the statements of Dio Cassius and Johannes 
Antiochenus, that the Roman Emperor Caligula had machines 
from which stones were thrown among thunder and lightning, 
we come to the statement of Flavius Philostratos, who 
lived at the court of the Emperors Septimius Severus, and 
Caracalla. In his history of Apollonios of Tyana, he men- 
tions, that when that extraordinary man was travelling in 
India, he had among other things learnt the real reason why 
Alexander the Great desisted from attacking the Oxydracae. 
“‘'These truly wise men dwell between the rivers Hyphasis 
and Ganges ; their country Alexander never entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives, for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, 
have made himself master of all the country round them ; 
but their cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as 
Ajax, to the assault; for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrew their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls. It is said that the Egyptian 


. % See Annals of Rajasthan, I, 310. 
97 See Hlliot’s Posthumous Papers, VI, 462. 9 Ibidem, p. 461. 
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Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this 
country also, and having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them; they in the meanwhile made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and secure, but upon 
the enemy’s near approach they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning and thunderbolts hurled upon them from above.” 
In the apocryphal letter which Alexander is said to have 
written to Aristotle, he describes the frightful dangers to 
which his army were exposed in India, when the enemies 
hurled upon them flaming thunderbolts.% 

Firdusi ascribed to Alexander this expedient when opposed 
by Porus. While Sikander, according to the author of the 
Shah-Nama, was marching against Porus (Fur) his troops 
became so frightened when they perceived the numbers of 
elephants which Porus wassending against them that Alexander 
consulted his ministers how to counteract this foe. Their 
advice was to manufacture an iron man and an iron horse, 
place the former on the latter, fix the horse on wheels, fill 
them both with naphtha and propel them towards the 
elephants, where they would explode with great havoc. 

Such a stratagem is ascribed by the Franciscan monk Johan- 
nes de Plano Carpini to Prester John when he was fighting 
against the Tatars. In my monograph on Prester John 
IT have pointed out to what special event it may probably 
refer! 


99 See Philostratos Ta eis roby Tuayéa "AtoAA@viov. 'The words used by Philo- 
stratos are Bpovtal kdtw otpepouevon (II, 14), and éuBpovrnbévras adrobs ird 
trav copay (III, 3).—Compare Projectile Weapons of War, pp. 83 and 84. 

100 See Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, pp. 93 and 94. 
‘‘ Johannes Presbyter venit contra eos (Tataros) exercitu congregato, et 
faciens imagines hominum cupreas in sellis posuit supra equos, ponens ignem 
interius, et posuit homines cum follibus post imagines cupreas supra equos ; 
et cum multis imaginibus et equis taliter praeparatis venerunt contra 
praedictos Tartaros ad pugnam; et cum ad locum preelii pervenissent, 
istos equos unum juxta alium praemiserunt, viri autem qui erant retro, 
posuerunt nescio quid ignem qui erat in praedictis imaginibus et cum follibus 
fortiter sufflaverunt ; unde factum est quod ex igne graeco homines combure- 
bantur et equi, et ex fumo aer est denigratus.”’ 
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We read in the extracts remaining from the work of 
Ktesias 1° on India, that an oil was prepared from a big worm, 
which lived in the deep bed of the river Indus. This animal 
had two big tusks (jaws? branchice), slept during the day in 
the muddy sands of the banks of the rivers, which it 
left at night in search of food, seizing big animals, which 
it devoured. According to C. Plinius Secundus this worm 
eatches even elephants. When such an animal has been 
eaught—which is generally done by binding a sheep or a 
goat to a strong pole—it is kept suspended in the sun for 
thirty days, that the oil may drip from it, and this oil was 
eollected in earthen pots. Hach worm supplied a quantity 
equal to ten measures of oil. This was sent to the king in 
sealed jars. The oil had the power to ignite every thing and 
was for this reason used especially at sieges. Jars filled with 
this material were thrown into besieged towns and whatever 
they touched ignited as soon as they broke. - Nothing 
but rubbish and sweepings could extinguish the flame, when 
once ignited. Neither man, nor animal, nor anything could 


101 See Photii Myriobiblon, 1653, p. 153-156. 

"Ort €v TH ToTaup Tay “lvdGv cKoANE yiveToL, TH wey EfSos oidy wep ev Tails 
cukais elw0e yiverOat, Td 5€ uAKOS, THXEwWY EwTad TOvS elCous 5é Kad éAdTToUs. 
To de Taxos SexacTEea Tada UoALs pacl Tats Yepo mepiBarciy. Exovar dt dddvras 
S00, eva tyw Kal eva Kkatw: Kad 8,7. dv AdBwo. Tots dd0001, KaTeTOlovat. Kar 
THY mev Hmepay ev TH iAVE TOV ToTaMod SiaiTovTat, TH DE vuKT) eképxov. Kab 
TovTwy os by evTiXn TW ev TH VA, Bot 7) KaunA@, Kal Sdn ovAAGBoY €AkeEL eis 
Tov ToTamoy, Kat mdvra KaTecOier TAHY Tas KolAlas. dypove Ot ayKloTpw 
Meyadw, Epipov 7) apva évinodvrwy TH aykioTpw, Kal addoeTar oLdnpats evappmo- 
cdvtwy. aypovioavTes 5 TpidKoYTA Huépas Kpeu@ow adTov. Kal ayyeia bro- 
Teac. Kal pet ef abtov, boov Ska KoTVAUSs aTTiKas TO TAHOOS. Boay dt map- 
Adwow al tpidkovra nucpal, awoppimrovor Toy okwAHKA. Kal Td ZAqoY aomart- 
capevnt, &yovot TH Bacired pdvw TaV “IvddV. GAA SE ovK BeoTW e avrod 
exe. TovTO Td EdAaov, ef 0 dy emixvOH, dvawrer Kal KaTapréye: EVAA Kar 
(Ga. Kal dAAws od oBévyvti ei wh WHAG TOAAG Te Kad TAXE?. 

102 See Caii Plinii Secundi Historie Naturalis, Libr. IX, 17: ‘‘ In eodem 
(Gange flumine) esse Statius Sebosus haud medico miraculo affert, vermes 
branchiis binis, sex cubitorum, ceeruleos, qui nomen a facie traxerunt. His 
tantas esse vires, ut elephantos ad potum venientes, mordicus comprehensa 
manu eorum abstrahant.’’ Just previously Plinius had spoken of the 
Delphinus Gangeticus (platanista). 
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withstand this terrific combustible. .Philostratos confirmed 
these statements. According to him this worm-like insect lives 
in the Hyphasis, and the flame caused by the fire can only be 
subdued by being entirely covered. with dust. The king is 
the sole owner of all these animals. I tesias, Aelianos, and 
Philostratos, all three agree in the name of this worm, which 
they call Skolex (cx@An&). Lassen scorns the possibility 
of such a worm being in existence, and ascribes the whole 
description to the imaginative tendency so prevailing in the 
mind of Oriental nations. The late Professor H. H. Wilson 
takes a more practical view of the case, by identifying the 
worm in question with the Indian alligator, and remembering 
that the oil and the skin of the alligator were considered in 
ancient times to possess most wonderful qualities, and that 
the greater part of the other description tallies with the 
outward appearance and natural habits of the alligator. 
Wilson seems to have fixed on the right animal.!°? Nevertheless 
so far as the name oxwAné is concerned nobody so far as 
I know has tried to explain it. An animal of seven cubits in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion to its size, could hardly 
have been called a worm, unless the original name of the 


beast in question resembled the Greek word Skolew. The 


word represented by the Greek word Skolex‘is no doubt the 
Sanskrit term culuk?, cullakt (with the variations wlupin or 
culumpin).  Culukin is derived from culuka, mire, it is there- 
fore an animal which likes to lie or to live in mud. The 


cullaki is described in Sanskrit works as somewhat similar to’ 


the Sigumdra, which is identified with the Delphinus Gange- 


103 See Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, II, pp. 641 and 
642. ‘* Unter diesen Erzeugnissen der uberschwanglichen Hinbildungskraft 
der Inder mége hier noch besonders gedacht werden, des aus im Indus 
lebenden Wiirmern gewonnenen Oeles, welches die Higenschaft besessen 
haben soll, alles anzuziinden und zu der Ansicht verleitet hat, das die alten 
Inder Feuerwaffen gekannt hatten. Diese Nachricht muss im Gegentheil 
gebraucht werden,um zu beweisen, dass schon zur Zeit des Ktesias dichterische 
Vorstellungen, welche den Indern eigenthiimlich sind, den Persern bekannt 
geworden waren.’’ Compare also Elliot’s History of India, VI, pp. 478-80. 
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ticus, though its name denotes a childhiller. The cullaki is 
therefore a large aquatic animal, which because it lives prin- 
cipally in water, is called a fish ; and as the crocodile prefers 
as its place of abode the muddy banks of a river, the name 
cullake applies most appropriately to it." 

It is a peculiar coincidence that in Telugu an iguana is 
called udwmu, and the lizard is generally called wdwmupille or 
young iguana; the Tamil name of the same animal is 
udumbu. 

The identity is thus clearly established between the Greek 
word skolex (as the Greeks had no nearer sound than sk to 
resemble the palatal c), the Sanskrit words culwki (cullaki, 
culumpi, and ulupi), and the Dravidian udumbu and udumu. 

On the west coast of India oil is even now obtained 
from big fish by letting their carcasses lie in the sun and 
allowing the oil thus to ooze out, which process creates all 
the while an unbearable stench. With respect to the 
quantity of oil gained out of a fish ke a porpoise and of a 
erocodile, the superiority rests doubtless with the former, 
though awell-fedand plump gavial possesses no doubt likewise 
a considerable amount of oily substance. 

The iguana resembles in its shape a crocodile, and both being 
named in the Dravidian languages and in Sanskrit by the 
word culump? alias udumbu, this term applies in the former 
languages to the smaller and in Sanskrit to the larger animal. 
The Sanskrit word musalz and the Tamil mudalai are also 
identical in origin, but they differ in so far that musalz 


104 The author of the Sabdaratnavali explains it by Siswmaradkrtimatsya, 4... 
a fish which resembles the porpoise; and in Hemacandra’s Anekartha- 
sangraha we read cullaki hundika bhede sisumare kulantare ; Visvaprakasa and 
Medinikara have nearly the same explanation: Culuki (eullaki) sivumadrepi 
kundibhede kalantare, i.e., caluki is a pot; a porpoise (and) a kind of race. 

105 The oil of the crocodile is mentioned in Indian Medical Works, and it is 
in the list of Dr. Forbes Watson included among the commercial products 
of India. 
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denotes a house lizard and mudalai a crocodile. In fact the 
Sanskrit musa/z? and culumpin (culuk?) correspond according 
to their meaning to the Tamil udwmnbdbu and mudalai. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is obvious. 

The cwlukin is in Sanskrit only a large sized animal; a 
worm, especially an earth-worm, is called a kinculuka or 
kinculaka or kificilaka, 7.e., a little culuka. 

No doubt the description of Ktesias is in many respects 
inaccurate, but I hope to have been able to trace the thread 
of truth which runs through it. 

As oil, especially boiling oil, is used in Indian warfare, the 
subject is of particular interest in this inquiry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


INDIA THE HOME OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS. 


In every inquiry which is conducted with the object of 
proving that a certain invention has been made in any 
particular country it is of the utmost importance to show that 
so far as the necessary constituents of the object invented 
are concerned, all these could be found in the country 
eredited with such invention. 


The ordinary components of gunpowder are saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal. 


1. It is now generally admitted that the nitrum which 
occurs in the writings of the ancients was not saltpetre, but 
natron, t.e., sodium carbonate; the latter word is nowhere 
extant in Greek or Roman literature, though the words nitrum 
and natron are no doubt in their origin identical. 

The word neter occurs twice in the Bible. It is described 
asan alkali, which was used as soap: “For though thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God” (Jerem. 
ii. 22); and “ As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
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weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth 
songs to an heavy heart.” (Proverbs. xv. 22.) 

Herodotos mentions nitrum as litron (A/rpov) in his descrip- 
tion of the embalming of dead bodies as practised in Egypt.!* 
Pliny repeatedly speaks of nitrum, and Galen !” records that 

it was burnt to strengthen its qualities. This would have 
had no effect if applied to salpetre. There is no doubt that 
had the ancients known saltpetre, its oxydizing properties 
would soon have been discovered by them, which is the most 
important step towards the invention of gunpowder. 

The word natron was introduced into Europe from the East 
by some European scholars who had been travelling there 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and who had thus 
become acquainted with this salt; ‘°° and though the word 
natron was originally used there for denoting saltpetre, its 

- other form nitrwm has been since assigned it; however, as we 
have seen, the nitrum of the ancients is quite different from 
our nitre, which is saltpetre (potassium nitrate). 

Native saltpetre, 7.c., saltpetre produced by entirely natural 
processes is very scarce, so much so that the inventor of nickel, 
Freiherr Axel Friedrich von Cronstedt (1722-65) was 
unacquainted with it. It is found especially in India, Egypt, 
and in some parts of America. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder in Huropean warfare saltpetre has been manu- 
factured wherever native saltpetre could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. It was obtained, from the efflorescence 
on walls (sal murale) and other sources, this exudation, 


106 Herodotos, II. 86, tatra 5¢ rorjoavtes Tapixevavart AiTpw, and 87, ras Se 
odpkas Td Aitpoy KaTaTnKeL. 

107 Nitrum ustum proprius ad aphronitrum accedit, utpote ex ustione tenuius 
redditum (Aerropepéorepov). Ceterum nitro usto simul et non usto 
in talibus morbis uti consuevimus (virp@ dé kexavuevy Te Kad dkavoTw Kal juets 
em) rowtTwyv xpdueba. Galenus, De Simplic. Med. Facult. 1X. Dioscurides 
says also that nitrum was commonly burnt. Compare Beckmann’s History 
of Inventions, II. 433. 

108 See J. Beckmann, History of Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 


Gunpowder, Aquafortis. 
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together with all the other artificial modes of producing salt- 
petre, became a perquisite of the sovereign, and this sa/tpetre 
regale grew in time into as obnoxious a burden to the people 
as the hunting regale. The saltpetre regale is first men- 
tioned, as having been exercised in 1419 by Ginther, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg.!” 

The little knowledge possessed by the ancients of 
chemical science, their utter ignorance of chemical analysis, 
accounts for their not improving, or rather for their not being 
able to improve the materials at their disposal and discovering 
the natural qualities of the different alkalis in their possession. 

Throughout India saltpetre is found, and the Hindus are 
well acquainted with all its properties; it is even commonly 
prescribed as a medicine. India was famous for the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, and is still so. The Dutch, when in 
India, traded especially in this article. 

In Bengal it is gathered in large masses wherever it efflores- 
ces on the soil, more particularly after the rainy season. In 
the Sukraniti saltpetre is called swvarcilavana, well shining 
salt. The Dhanvantarinighantu describes saltpetre as 
a tonic, as a sonchal salt ; it is also called tilakam (black), 
krsnalavanam and kalalavanam. It is light, shiny, very hot 
in digestion and acid. It is good for indigestion, acute 
stomach ache, and constipation. It is a common medical 
prescription.!° 

2. Sulphur, the second ingredient of gunpowder, is also 
found in India, especially in Scinde ; itis, and was, largely 


109 §ce J. Beckmann, History of Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 
Gunpowder Aquafortis. 
110 §ce Dhanvantarinighantu, in the Description of Salts. 
Suvarcalavanaproktam rucyakam hrdyagandhakam 
tilakam krsnalavanam tat kalalavanam smrtam. 
Laghu sauvarcalam pake viryosnam visadam katu 
gulmasilavibandhaghnam hrdyam surabhilocanam. 
Amarakosa, IX, 43. Sauvarcale’ksarucake tilakam tatra mecake, and 110 
sauvarcalam syat rucakam. 
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imported into India from the Hast. It is well known and 
received its name from its smell, being called gandha or 
gandhaka, smell, orin this case as it has not a good smell, 
rather from its stench. Its quality differs with its color, 
according as it is white, red, yellow, or bluish. Though 
sulphur is a very important part of gunpowder, gunpowder 
is in some parts of India even prepared without it. Sulphur 
was always in great demand in India, and in medicine it is 
often made use of.1! 

3. Charcoal is the third component part of gunpowder. 
Its constitution varies necessarily with the plants which in 
the different countries are used in its manufacture. In Prussia 
the coal of the alder, limetree, poplar, elder, willow, hemp, and 
hazel is used for powder. The charcoal of willow trees is 
especially esteemed on account of its excellent qualities. In 
the Sukraniti the arka (Calatropis gigantea), the snuht, 
snuht or snuh (Euphorbia neriifolia), and the Rasona 
(Allium sativum) are given as the plants whose charcoal 
is best fitted for gunpowder. 

The arka, gigantic swallow wort, is a common bush grow- 
ing in great quantities all over the country. It has a very 
good fibre, and is regarded by the natives as possessing 
most powerful and useful qualities. If the arka is used with 
discretion when iron is being forged, it contributes greatly 
to the excellence of the Indian steel. It is applied against 
epilepsy, paralysis, dropsy, &c. Its milky juice is smeared 
on wounds. It is a common sight in India to see suffering 
people applying it. The root is also used against syphilis. 
Its charcoal is very light and much used for pyrotechnical 


11 Syeto raktagca pitasca nilasceti caturvidhah 
gandhako varnato jieyo bhinnabhinnagunasrayah ; Rajanighantu. 
It is cleaned by being boiled with castor oil or goat’s milk. 
Gandhakam palamatram ca lohapatrantare ksipet 
erandatailam sampurya pacet Suddhirbhavisyati. 
Athava chagadugdhena pacitam suddhim apnuyat. 
See Sadvaidyajivana. 
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preparations, and its qualities in this respect are so well 
known that every school boy is acquainted with them and 
prepares his own powder and mixture. with this plant. Its 
name in Tamil is erukku, in Malayalam eruka, in Telugu 
jillédu, in Bengali akund, and in Hindustani mudar or ark. 

b. The snuh2, snuh, (triangular spurge, ka//i in Malayalam, 
pasan kalli ix Tamil, bontajammudu in Telugu, narashy, 
seyard in Hindustani and narsy in Bengali) grows like the 
arka in waste places all over the Indian Peninsula. The 
qualities of this plant for pyrotechnic displays are as well 
known as those of the Calatropis gigantea. Dried sticks of 
this plant are scarce. It is also widely used as a medicinal 
plant, externally against rheumatism, and internally as a 
purgative ; it is given to children against worms.) 

c, The rasona is a kind of garlic; the Marathi equivalent 

is Jasuna. Its botanical name is Al/ium sativum. 
‘ The prescription for making gunpowder is, according to the 
Sukraniti, as follows: mix 5 parts of saltpetre with 1 part of 
sulphur and 1 part of charcoal. The charcoal is to be pre- 
pared from the arka, snuhi, and other similar plants in such a 
manner that during the process the plants are so covered 
that the smoke cannot escape. The charcoal thus obtained — 
must be cleaned, reduced to powder, and the powder of the 
different charcoals is then to be mixed. After this has been 
done, the juice of the arka, snuhi, and rasona must be 
poured over the powder which is to be thoroughly mixed 
with this Juice. This mixture is to be exposed and dried in 
the sun. It is then finally ground like sugar and the 
whole mixture thus obtained is gunpowder. 3 


11? With respect to the swwhi there exists a Tamil proverb, reflecting on its 
leafless state and big growth. It runs as follows: ‘“ There is no leaf to con- 
tain a mustard seed; but there is shade to shelter an elephant.”’ (2OG (mH 
LL BdevuS sutev , wiiter She 3B) cposr)).— Compare also : The Useful 
Plants of India, by Major Heber Drury, 1858, p. 100-102. 

113 See Chapter V, él. 141, 142. 
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The proportion of saltpetre varies, as some take 4 or 6 
parts instead of 5, but the quantities of sulphur and charcoal 
remain unaltered.144 These two are the usual receipts. 
Nevertheless the mixture is often changed when the gun- 
powder is to be of a particular color or if it has to serve a 
special purpose. The three principal ingredients are mixed 
in different proportion, and realgar, opiment, graphite, 
vermilion, the powder of magnetic iron oxide, camphor, lac, 
indigo, and pine-gum are added to the apeormporind according 
as they are required.!¥ 

It seems peculiar that powder should not have been 
mentioned in Sanskrit works, but this is not an isolated 
instance of the silence observed in them on matters of his- 
toricalimportance. It is most probable that the very common 
occurrence of gunpowder interfered with its being regarded 
as something extraordinary and worth mentioning. The 
actual mode of preparing the different sorts of gunpowder 
may on the other hand have been kept a secret in certain 
classes, and such a state of affairs coincides with the Indian 
system of caste. Explosive powder either used for rejoicings 
as fireworks or for discharging projectiles was known in 
India from the earliest period, and its preparation was never 
forgotten ; but as India occupied in ancient times such an 
isolated position, it is not singular that the knowledge of 
this compound did not earlier extend to other countries. 
However wonderful the composition and however startling 
the detonating effect of powder may be to the uninitiated 
outsider, to those who have been familiar with them from 
their earliest youth all seems natural and intelligible. India 
is the land of fireworks; no festival is complete without 
them, and as the materials for their manufacture are all 
indigenous, and of easy access, there is no difficulty in 
gratifying such desires, 


114 See Chapter V, sl. 143. 115 §ee Chapter V, sl. 146-148. 
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In an extract taken from the Mijmalut Tawarikh—which 
was translated in 1126 from the Arabic, into which language 
it had been translated a century previously from a Sanskrit 
original—we read: “that the Brahmans counselled Hal to 
have an elephant made of clay and to place it in the van of his 
army, and that when the army of the king of Kashmir drew 
nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames destroyed a great, 
portion of the invading force. Here we have not only the 
simple act of explosion, but something very much like a fuze, 
to enable the explosion to occur at a particular time.” !!* 


Vaisampayana mentions among the things to be used 
against enemies smoke-balls, which contained most likely gun- 
powder, and which were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator made of gunpowder.!!’ 


The following stanza, which is taken from the Rajalaks- 
minarayanahrdaya, a part of the Atharvanarahasya, is no 
doubt a clear proof of the fact that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gunpowder at a very remote period: “ As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, O! representative of knowledge (Laksmi), by the - 
application of my faith manifest thyself quickly according to 
my wish,’’!8 


The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agnicirna, fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into ciirna. The 
Dravidian languages have all one and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder; in Tamil marundu, in Telugu 
mandu, in Kanarese maddu, and in Malayalam marwna. 


116 See the History of India of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, VI, 475; I, 107. 
U7 See note 60. 
118 See Rajalaksminarayanahrdaya : 

Ingalagandhadipadarthayogat 

karturmanisanuguno yathagnih 

caitanyaripe mama bhaktiyogat 

kanksanuripam bhaja rupam aégu. 
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Occasionally the word gun (tupdaki) is prefixed to remove 
any doubt as to what powder is meant. In Malayalam, the 
word ved?, which means explosion, is prefixed. The Chinese 
erackers are called by the Tamulians Simi vedi—Chinese 
erackers—to distinguish them from the Indian crackers. The 
word marundu is most probably derived from the Sanskrit 
past participle mardita, pounded, in the sense of different 
ingredients being pounded together, as a medicine powder. 
The meaning of gunpowder is then in a special sense derived 
from this general expression. The Dravidian equivalent of 
carna is Supndmbu in Tamil, Sunramu in Telugu, chalk. 

From the subject of gunpowder we now turn to the 
weapon, to which it is applied, ‘e., to the firearms. 

Two kinds of firearms are described in the Sukraniti, 
one is of small size and the other is of large size. The 
former is five spans long,'!9 has at the breech a perpendicular 
and horizontal hole, and sights at the breech and muzzle 
end of the tube. Powder is placed in the vent, near which is a 
stone, which ignites the powder by being struck. Many 
dispense with this flint. The breech is well wooded and a 
ramrod compresses the powder and ball before the discharge. 
This small musket is carried by foot-soldiers. 

A big gun has no wood at its breech ; moves on a wedge 
in order to be directed towards the object to be shot at, and 
it is drawn on cars. 

The distance which the shot travels depends upon the 
strength of the material from which the gun is made, upon 
the circumference of the hole, and the gun’s compactness 
and size. ‘The ball is either of iron or lead or of any 
other material. Some big balls have smaller ones inside. 
The gun itself is generally of iron, occasionally also, as we 


119 A span (vitasti) is the- distance between the extended thumb andthe 
little finger. 
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have seen in the Nitiprakasika, of stone. The gun is to be 
kept clean and must be always covered.}*° 

The term used for gun nélika (nalika, ndlika) is derived 
from the word ndla (nala), a reed, a hollow tube, which is 
another form for its synonyms nada, nddi, or nddz; in the 
same way 2d@ika corresponds to nddika. Considering that 
the guns were in ancient times made out of bamboo, and that 
some bamboo guns are still used in Burmah, the name appears 
both appropriate and original. That the idea of bamboo 
being the original material for guns was still in the mind of 
the author of the Sukraniti seems to be indicated by his 
calling the outside of the stock of a gun bark (tvak.)™ 

The gun is very seldom mentioned in Sanskrit writings, 
and even where it has been mentioned the meaning of those 
passages has been generally misunderstood. In all European 
Sanskrit dictionaries the word ndlika or nalika has been 
rendered as stalk, tube; arrow, dart, &c., but the third 
signification gun is not given; though it is one which is 
known to every learned Pandit. At the outset every body 
can easily see that the meaning of arrow and of gun can be 
rightly applied to a reed; the arrow is a reed which is 
discharged as amissile, and a gun is a reed out of which 
missiles are shot. | 

In the élokas 21 and 24 of our extract of the Sukraniti we 
read that a king should keep on a big war chariot two large 
guns, and in él. 31 we are further informed that his beautiful 
iron chariot should be furnished with a couch, a swing, and 
among other things also with sundry arms and projectile 
weapons. This tallies with an account concerning the forti- 
fications of Manipura, as described in Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler’s 
‘“‘ History of India:” On the outside of the city were a 
number of wagons bound together with chains, and in them 


120 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 135-39 and 149-151. 
121 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, él. 139. 
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were placed fireworks and fire weapons, and men were 
always stationed there to keep guard.” This statement is 
very important, and if substantiated would be of the greatest 
weight in this inquiry; but none of the Sanskrit Manu- 
seripts of the Mahabharata which I have searched contains 
this Sloka. However the above mentioned statement appears 
to rest on good authority, as the Sukraniti declares, that the 
wall of a fortress ‘is always guarded by sentinels, is provided 
with guns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong 
bastions with proper loop-holes and ditches.’’}” 

In the second stavaka of the Bharatacampa composed by 
Anantabhatta, some three hundred years ago, we find the 
following simile: “The fierce warrior who killed his enemy 
with heaps of leaden balls, which emerge quickly from the 
gun lighted by a wick, is like the rainy season which 
killed the summer with hailstones which descend quickly 
from the rows of black clouds lighted by lightning.’ 

While the verse just quoted from the Bharatacampa 
reveals an intimate knowledge of firearms, yet its apparent 
recentness may be alleged as an objection against its being 
produced as an authority for the existence of firearms in 
India at an early period. To obviate such further objections 
a Sloka will now be given from an undoubted early poem, 
the Naisadha which describes the adventures of Nala and is 
generally ascribed to one Sriharsa, a Brahman, who must 
not be confounded with Sriharsa, the king of Kaémira. Its 
date goes back to the twelfth century, ¢.c., before the introduc- 
tion of firearms into Europe. The verses in question run 
as follows: “The two bows of Rati and Manmatha are 


122 See The History of India, Vol. I, pp. 405 & 422; and read Appendix.— 
Compare also Sukraniti I, 238 and 255. 
238. Yamikai raksito nityam nalikastraisca sarnyutah 

Subahudrdhagulmasca sugavaksapranalikah. 

123 See Kalambudalinalikat ksanadiptivarttyam 
sandhuksitat sapadi sadhvaninissaradbhih ; 
varsasmasisagulikanikaraih kathoraih 
gharmabhiyatim ayadhit ghanakalayodhah. 

30 
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certainly like her (Damayanti’s) two brows, which are made 
for the conquest of the world, the two guns of those two 
(Rati and Manmatha) who wish to throw balls on you, are 
like her (Damayanti’s) two elevated nostrils.” "4 To leave 
no doubt that guns are meant here, the learned commentator 
Mallinatha explains nalika as the Dronicapa, the projectile 
weapon from which the Dronicdpasara, a dart or a ball is 
discharged, an expression, we have already noticed in Vaisam- 
payana’s Nitiprakasika.!° 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the asgani missile, 
which was given by Indra to Arjuna and which made when 
discharged a noise like a thunder-cloud, alludes to firearms, 
as von Bohlen explains it.”6 

In the first book of the Sukraniti we find it stated that 
the royal watchmen, who are on duty about the palace, carry 
firearms. The Kamandakiya, acknowledged as one of the 
earliest works on Nitisastra, says that ‘ Confidential agents 
keeping near the king should rouse him by stratagems, 
gunfiring and other means, when he is indulging in drinking 
bouts, among women, or in gambling.” 2” It seems from 
this statement that the practice of firing guns as signals 


124 See Naisadha, II, 28. 

Dhanusi ratipaficabanayorudite visvajayaya tadbhruvau 
nalike na taduccanasike tvayi nalikavimuktikamayoh. 

Mallinatha explains the second line as follows: ‘‘ Damayantya uccanasike 
unnatanasapute tvayi nalikanam dronicdpasaranam vimuktim kamayate iti 
tathoktayostayossilakam abhiksacaribhyo na iti na pratyayah. Nalike 
dronicdpe na kim iti kakah purvavat utpreksa. 

125 See p. 180° 

126 See Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Aegypten. Von 
Dr. P. von Bohlen, II, p. 66; compare Mahabharata, Vanaparva, Indra- 
lokabhigamanaparva, I, 3, 4. 

3. Evam sampijito jisnuruvasa bhavane pituh 
upasikgan mahastrani sa sarnharani pandavah. 

4. Cakrasya hastat dayitam vajram astram ca dussaham 
asanisca mahanada meghavarhinalaksanah. 

127 See Kamandakiya, V, 51. 

Panastridyttagosthisu rajanam abhitascarah 
bodhayeyuh pramadyantam upayairnalikadibhih. 

All the MSS. I have consulted give nalika, and so do also the prints in 
Telugu and Grantha characters. ‘The Calcutta edition has nadika which as 
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was in vogue among the ancient Hindus, if we can trust 
the evidence of one of the oldest Sanskrit writings. 


In the preface to a Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances 
of the Pundits, occurs the following passage: “It will 
no doubt strike the reader with wonder to find a prohibi- 
tion of firearms in records of such unfathomable anti- 
guity ; and he will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India asa passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hindu- 
stan, far beyond all periods of investigation. The word 
firearms is literally Sanskrit Agnee-aster, a weapon of 
fire; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind 
of dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo. Among several extraordinary pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its 
flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of 
flame, each of which took effect, and which, when once 
kindled, could not be extinguished; but this kind of agnee- 
aster is now lost. Cannon in the Sanskrit idiom is called 
Shet-Agnee, or the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, from (Shete) a hundred, and (gheneh) to kill; and the 
Pooran Shasters, or Histories, ascribe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Beeshookerma, the artist who is 
related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Suttee Jogue between Dewta and Ossoor 


T explained on page 232asq@ and / are often interchanged, dalayorabhedah, 
is another form for ndlika, if not so it must be regarded as an altogether 
false reading. The word nadika (given in Béthlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit 
Worterbuch as nadika) occurs nowhere else, and the only reference to it 
in the just now mentioned Sanskrit dictionary is this passage from the 
Kamandakiya, and there even the meaning of the word is not positively 
stated, but it is merely suggested that it may be a gong (wohl,,eine metal- 
lene Platte, an der die Stunden angeschlagen werden). 
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(or the good and bad spirits) for the space of one hundred 
years.” 238 

And again we read in page 53 of the same work: “The 
Magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or any 
other kind of firearms; nor shall he slay in war a person 
born an eunuch, or any person who putting his hands 
together supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has no 
means of escape, nor any man who is sitting down, nor any 
person who says, ‘I am become of your party,’ nor any 
man who is asleep, nor any man whois naked, nor any 
person who is not employed in war, nor any person who is 
come to see the battle, nor any person whois fighting with 
another, nor any person whose weapons are broken, nor any 
person who is wounded, nor any person who is fearful of 
the fight, nor any person who runs away from the battle.” 

As these passages are so often quoted without their origin 
being stated, it may at once be remarked that the prescription 
about the use of arms and the treatment of persons is a free 
translation from the seventh book of the institutes of Manu, 
vv. 90-93. 

The important question at issue is, does this passage in 
Manu refer to firearms or not? In our opinion it certainly 
alludes to them, but still others prefer to apply it strictly to 
darts blazing with fire. The original words in Manu are: 

Na kitair adyndhair hanyat yudhyamano rane ripiin 
na karnibhir napi digdhair nagnijvalitatejanaih. 


‘No one should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with barbed arrows, nor with poisoned arrows, 
nor with darts kindled by fire.” Kullakabhatta, the latest 


128 See A Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances of the Pundits, from a Persian 
translation, made from the original, written in the Shanscrit Language 
(by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed),, London 1770, pp. LII, LIII, and 53. 
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commentator of Manu, favors by his explanation the opinion 
of those who take this passage in the sense ‘“‘as darts blazing 
with fire.’’!?9 But then the questions arise, whether Kullika- 
bhatta, who lived about four hundred years ago, expresses the 
whole meaning of the sentence, or whether Manu, though 
mentioning only ignited arrows, does not rather allude to 
firearms in general ? ‘The translation found in Dr. Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit English Dictionary under agnijvalitate- 
jana ‘having a point hardened in fire’ is quite beyond the 
mark. 7 

The meaning of arrow (Sara, bana) is much wider than is 
generally supposed. Itwas, and became more so in time, the 
usual term for any missile, whether it had the shape of an 
arrow or not; in the same way as the word Dhanu signified 
in course of time every missile or weapon, so that the Dha- 
nurveda, the knowledge of the bow comprised the knowledge 
of all other arms. 

For instance, the shot out of a gun is called a sara, as we 
have seen when describing the nalika,'°° but it may be a ball and 
not an arrow. A rocket is generally styled a bana (compare 
the Hindi term ban, a rocket); and bdnapattrai in Tamil, or 
banapatra in Telugu denotes a gunpowder or firework factory. 

A comparison of the context of the Manavadharmasastra 
with those of the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakasika makes it 
clear that Manu alludes to firearms. The Sukraniti runs 
in our extract as follows :— 

277. A king, bearing in mind the six principles of policy 
and the designs of his enemy and his own, should always kill 
his enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 


129 See Kullakabhatta to Manu, VII, 90. Kuatanyayudhani bahih 
kasthadimayani antarguptanisitasastrani; etaih samare yudhyamanah 
Satrum na hanyat; napi karnyakaraphalakairbanaih ; napi visaktaih, 
napyaguidiptaphalakaih. 

130 See note 25, dronicdpasarerini, discharging the missile of the Droni- 
capa. 
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278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march 
with a quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour; 

279. hasinduced his soldiers to drink up to a state of intoxi- 
cation, the strengthener of bravery, the soldier kills his enemy 
with a gun, swords, and other weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a 
person on a carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant 
by an elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot 
soldier also by a foot soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person whois alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says “‘ I am thine.” 

Then follow beginning with 282 up to 284 the same excep- 
tions as found in Manu, VII, 91—93, and specified in Halhed’s 
Code. 

The Sukraniti goes then on stating expressly : 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair 
fighting; to ensure the destruction of a powerful enemy 
there is no fighting equal to unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Rama, 
Krsna, Indra, and other gods; Bali, Yavana, and Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

We see thus that the Sukraniti is in direct opposition to the 
law code bearing Manu’s name, and considering the estimation 
in which the latter was held, it can hardly be assumed that a 
member of the Brahmanic community—in which term I 
include all the three higher castes and the Sudras within its 
pale—could have dared to compose it after the text of the 
Manavadharmasastra had once been finally settled as it 
stands to this day. 
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The Nitiprakasika coincides entirely with Manu, VII, 89, 
and in the first half of the 90th sloka, but differs in the second 
half of the 90th and the first half of the 91st sloka, and then 
agrees again, but this difference in two lines is of the 
greatest importance for our subject. !*! 


Manu, VII. 

89. Those rulers of the earth, 
who desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost 
strength in battle without 
ever averting their faces, 
ascend after death directly 
to heaven. 

90. No one should strike 
ina combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
barbed arrows, nor with por- 
soned arrows, nor with darts 
kindled by fire. 

91. Nor should he kill a 
person who is alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emascu- 
lated, nor one who has joined 
his hands asa supplicant, nor 
one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says “ [am 
thine.” 


131 See Manu, VII, 90, 91. 
90. Na katairayudhairhanyat 
yudhyamano rane ripun, xa karnibhir 
naipr digdhair nagnijvalitatejanaih. 


91. Na ca hanydt sthalaradham na 
klibam na krtafijalim, na mukta- 
kesSam nasinam na tavasmiti vadinam. 


Nitiprakasika, VII. 
44, The same. 


45. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
poisoned arrows, nor with ma- 
chines kindled by fire (guns), nor 
also with various stratagems. 

46. Nor should he kill a 
person who has climbed ona 
tree, nor one who is emas- 
culated, nor one who has 
joined his hands as a suppli- 
cant, nor one who sits with 
dishevelled hair, nor one who 
says “‘ I am thine.” 


Nitiprakasika, VII. 45, 46. 

45. Na kutairayudhairhanyat 
yudhyamano rane ripun, digdhair- 
agnyujjvalairyantraistantraiscaiva 
prthagvidhath. 

46. Na hanyat vrksam aradham na 
klibam na krtaiijalim, na mukta- 
kesgam nasinam na tavyasmiti vadinam. 
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The punishment of any one who contravenes these laws was 
that he should inherit all the sins of him whom he thus kills 
unlawfully, and his victim would become heir to all the virtues 
of his murderer.’ If what is most probable the Sukraniti 
and Nitiprakasika are of about the same age as our recension 
of the Manavadharmasistra, the question as to firearms 
being known at that period can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

It appears that before the codification of the law in law- 
books, the rules and precepts regulating certain subjects seem 
to have been generally known among the people and even 
assumed already the form of verse. Otherwise it can hardly 
be explained that the very same slokas are found in different 
authors, unless one is prepared to state that one must have 
copied them from another. But for such a supposition there 
exists no proof. It is rather more likely that they were 
common property and then embodied in the respective codes, 
There is not the slightest doubt that the interdict of the 
Manavadharmaéastra interfered a great deal with the popu- 
larity of firearms, and that though they continued to be 
used, they were less frequently or perhaps less openly employed. 
The Mahabharata too contains many precepts by which mean, © 
deceitful, and cruel behaviour is forbidden in war, but in 
reality those laws were often broken. The behaviour of the 
Kauravas against the Pandavas, whom they tried to burn 

132 As the Nitiprakasika differs somehow from the Manavadharmasastra 
and from the Sukraniti we give here the following verses. 

VII. 47. Na prasuptam na pranatam na nagnam na nirayudham 

na yudhyamanam pasyantam na parena samagatam. 

48, Ayudhavyasanam praptam nartam natipariksatam 
na hinam na paravrttam na ca valmikam asritam. 

49. Na mukhe trninam hanyat na striyo vesadharinam 
etadrsan bhatairvapi ghatayar kilbisi bhavet. 

50. Hanyamanasya yat kificit duskrtam purvasafijitam 
tat sangrhya svasukrtam tebhyo dadyat tathavidhah. 


With na mukhe trninam hanyat (sl. 49) compare Mahabharata, Rajadharma, 
XCVIIT, 48a : Trnaparnamukhascaiva tayasmiti ca yo vacet. 
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and to destroy by every imaginable means, the murder of the 
sleeping young Pandavas perpetrated by the Brahman 
Asvatthama; these and many more similar acts prove that 
though the laws of humanity were acknowledged in abstracto 
they were not as in the present day followed in conereto. 

Besides the interference of these moral rules with the 
extension of the use of such weapons, another and perhaps 
even more potent reason can be produced. Firearms 
were such powerful engines of war, that every one, who 
possessed them, kept their construction and handling as secret 
as possible. This is, in fact, the real reason, why so few books 
treat on this subject, and why such works are so jealously 
kept secret that it is most difficult to get hold of them. 

The Mahabharata and Ramayana are full of the description 
of wonderful divine firearms, the Agneyastra. It may be 
that a solid substratum of fact underlies these descriptions, but 
they are so adorned with wonders that they outrun all 
reality. Perhaps the reason of these exaggerations was to 
conceal the real element of truth underlying them. 

Aurva, the son of the sage Urva, or, according to the 
Mahabharata, a son of Cyavana, was scarcely born when 
he threatened to burn the world by the flame proceeding from 
him. This flame was then removed into the sea, where it 
is known as the submarine fire (badavagni).!? Aurva 
became later the guardian of the orphaned Sagara, whom he 
mstructed im the Vedas and to whom he gave the fire weapon 
(agneyastra), by means of which Sagara regained the 
kingdom which his father Bahu had lost. Agniveéa, the son 
of Agni, received, according to the Mahabharata, the Agneyas- 
tra from Bharadvaja, and Agnivesa handed this weapon 
down to the son of Bharadvaja, Drona. This wonderful fire 
weapon plays an important part in the epic and dramatic 
literature, but it should not be overlooked that similar 


133 See Harivainsa, XIV. 
39 
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wonderful weapons were ascribed also to other gods besides, 
e.g., to Brahma, to Vayu, to Varuna, &c., &e.!%4 

Considering that Sukra or Usanas isa member of the 
Bhargava family, it seemsa striking coincidence that the 
agneyastra is through Aurva also connected with the same 
family. 

It may look strange that while gunpowder and firearms 
appear to have been known in India since immemorial times, 
and though we know that fireworks and firearms were always 
in use—the Portuguese, the first Kuropeans who came to this 
country, were struck at their landing with the display of 
both!*°—so few actual traces of them should be found in this 
country. But while admitting to a certain extent the truth 
of this observation, we must also consider that only very few 
old buildings have been preserved in India from ancient times, 
that we have nothing which can vie in age with Grecian anti- 
quities, omitting Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities alto- 
gether. Yet still we can prove the existence of firearms by 
carved images of them being preserved in some ancient stone 
temples. | 

1. Inthe Madura District lies not far north from Ramnad 
(Ramanathapura) on the sea the ancient Tirupallam. It is 

134 See Harivamsa, XIV, 33. 

Agneyam astram labdhva ca Bhargavat Sagaro nrpah 
jigaya prthivim hatva Talajanghan sahaihayan. 

Compare Mahabharata, Adiparva, CXXX, 39, 40. 

39. Agnivesam mahabhagam Bharadvajah pratapavan 
pratyapadayat agneyam astram astravidam varah. 
40. Agnestu jatassa munistato Bharatasattama 
; Bharadvajam tad agneyam mahastram pratyapadayat. 

See Sakuntala, III, 56, and Uttara Rama Caritra, VI. 

135 Castanheda says in his description of Vasco da Gama’s entrance into 
Calicut: ‘‘ The procession again set out, preceded by many trumpets and 
sacbuts sounding all the way ; and one of the Nayres carried a caliver, which 
he fired off at intervals.” See Elliot’s History of India, VI, 467; compare 
Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, Vol IT, 364. According tc Sir A. Phayre, the 
king of Pegu, when advancing in 1404 up the Iravadi against the king 
Meng Khoung could neither land at nor attack Prome, as it was defended 


with cannon and muskets ; sce Journal, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1869, XXX VIII, 
p. 40. 
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celebrated throughout India, on account of its famous 
temple dedicated to Adijagannatha, for pilgrims visit it from 
Benares and other places in the north. The erection of this 
shrine goes back to a far distant period. On the outside of 
an ancient stone mandapa are seen the figures of some 
soldiers carrying in their hands small firearms. The dress of 
these sepoys is also peculiar, as the belts round their waists 
- are provided with little bells. The soldiers have slippers on 
their feet and a peculiar cap on their heads. 

: 2. In Kumbhaghona (Combaconum) is a temple devoted to 
Saragapani, 7.c.,to Visnu bearing in his hands his bow Sarnga. 
It is oneof the most ancient, largest, and most celebrated shrines 
in the Tanjore District. The height of the pagoda amounts 
to about 180 feet, and the numbers of its stories to eleven. 
On the left side of the front gate of the fifth story from the 
top is a king sitting in a chariot drawn by horses surrounded 
by his troops. In front of the king stand two sepoys with 
small firearms in their hands which look like pistols. The 
lower part of the pagoda is of solid stone, the higher ones 
and also the story just described partly of brick and partly of 
stone, 7.¢., the principal figures are all made of stone, but they 
are every ten years covered with a layer of chalk and bricks. 
The Sarngapani pagoda is said to be about 500 years old. 
Its sanctity and beauty is praised by seven Alvars, so that 
as it has not been rebuilt since that time, it must have been 
in existence when the sages lived. Tirupatiis glorified by 
nine and Srirangam by ten Alvars. 

3. In Kaiicipuram (Conjeveram) is afamousmandapa, which, 
as it rests on a hundred columns, is called Satastambhamandapa, 
or Natikalmandapain Tamil. It was erected by Laksmikuma- 
ratatacarya also called Kotikanyadanatatacarya, as he was 
very rich and generous, and was said to have given a 
wedding present of 50 rupees to a krore (or ten millions) of 
girls. Being a Tatacarya he belonged to one of the highest 
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74 priestly families of the Vaisnavabrahmans, as the Tata~ 
caryas trace their descent to Nadhamuni. He was the author 
of a work on Vedanta philosophy, and had at his own cost 
erected gopurams at Kafcipuram, Tirupati, Srirangam, and 
Tirumalirarngolai. His eldest son was Tirumalatatacarya, 
who administered the Anagundi kingdom for a while after 
the death of Vénkatapatiraya. When the Muhammedans 
occupied Kaficipuram Tirumalatatacarya lost all his riches. 

The mandapa is a square ; 12 columns face the eastern and 
western sides, 8 columns face the northern and southern ; 
besides these 96 columns 4 stand apart. On the 4th column 
of the north side, when coming from the west, is cut in solid 
stone, as the principal ornament of the column, a combat 
between soldiers. A trooper sitson horseback and a foot 
soldier aims with his firearm at his enemy. The mandapa was 
erected about 1624 (the year being tallaksmidyesakhabde). 

4. In the precincts of the Tanjore temple are carved in 
stone on stone pillars epposite the “* Svarga ekadasi-gate sepoys 
with small carbines in their hands. | 

5. In Pérair, a few miles from Coimbatore, is a celebrated 
Sivatemple and near it is a fine shrine, known as the 
Sabhamandapa. On the base of its broad stone pillars stands 
a soldier with a gun in his hands. The date of the erection 
cannot be ascertained with exactness, and even popular belief 
does not ascribe to this mandapa more than a few hundred 
years. As is usual with buildings in the south of the Dekkan 
Tirumala Nayak 1s occasionally named as its builder. 

All these buildings, which, as we have seen, contain represen- 
tations of firearms, are, according te our notions of antiquity, 
not very ancient, as, the Tirupallani temple excepted, none of 
them is over 500 years old, but in judging the age of the 
subjects exhibited in the carvings of Indian temples, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are not 
introduced in the architectural designs of the principal figures 
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in any Indian ecclesiastical building. No architect, no one 
who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will dare to 
represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous part of a 
building, as a big stone column is no doubt, a subject which is 
new and with which his countrymen were not familiar in 
times of yore, or which are not mentioned in the Silpasastra, 
or the works on arts. This is a custom which is well known 
to every learned Brahman, and which is observed even now. 
Occasionally one sees in temples and other buildings odd, 
nay, even very indecent groups ; but these quaint figures, 
which are by the bye never central ones, fulfil a special 
object, namely, to catch the evil eye, and so to protect. the 
structure from any mischievous consequences. Whenever a 
new private house is built, such a figure will be displayed 
somewhere in a conspicuous place, and is generally removed 
alter it had been in its place for some time and thus fulfilled 
its object. I have been assured on good authority that the 
Maricipatala, a very ancient work on architecture, contains 
a description of architectural designs relating to firearms, 
but though I have written for this work, I am afraid I 
shall get it too late to verify this statement.!%* 

Under these circumstances I cannot agree with the state- 
ment contained in Fergusson’s excellent “ History of Indian 
and Hastern Architecture” (p. 370), that “the date of the 
porch at Peroor is ascertained within narrow limits by the 
figure of a sepoy loading a musket being carved on the base 
of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 
18th century.”’ I do notdeny that the Sabhamandapa may be 
comparatively new, but the figure of the sepoy with a musket 
in his hand can in no way settle the age of the building. As to 
the remarks concerning the costume of the soldier, there is 


136 Sce Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, No, 5,610, lately published by me. 
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nothing to prove that his dress belongs to any certain period, 
and considering that the Hindu, if conservative in any thing, 
is especially so in his food and his dress, there is much proba- 
bility that the uniform of the sepoy has also not been altered 
much in subsequent times. Moreover it must not be over- 
looked that the dress, especially the head-dress or turban 
varies according to caste and locality. 

This remark leads me to refute an assertion made with 
some authority by Mr. W.F. Sinclair in the Indian Anti- 
quary of September 1878. Itis in a critical notice on a few 
Slokas extracted, not quite correctly though, from the Sukraniti 
by Mr. Ram Das Sen.'*” In verse 136 we read: “ The breech 
at the vent carries stone and powder and.has a machinery 
which produces fire when striking.” Alluding to this 
sloka Mr. Sinclair says : ‘“‘ From the evidence above given, it 
seems to me that if they (those verses) are not such inter- 
polations the whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 
17th century, a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint.”” Does Mr. Sinclair want to insinuate 
by this, that the Hindus did not know flints, nor their peculiar 
properties? It is hardly credible that a nation, which is so 
observant, should have overlooked objects of such common - 
occurrence ; or, if it knew them, that it should not have 
applied them to some use. Is it not perhaps judging others 
too much according to our own proficiencies, to intimate that, if 
Europeans did not apply flints or flintlocks to guns before 
the 17th century, no body else could have done so? There is 
scarcely anything so common, so well known in this country, 
as the qualities of the flint;in fact the Hindus are adepts in 
any thing connected with the art of making fire. 

In the sixth book of the Nitiprakasika are enumerated all 
the articles which a king should take with him when setting 
out for a military expedition. After mentioning all sorts of 
eyes and a arms mention is also made in the 51st sloka 


137 legen re 1878, p. 136. 
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of the following things: “ and also the cotton of the silk- 
cotton tree and iron joined with flint.’’* This suggests at 
once the ordinary Indian tinderbox commonly called Rama- 
svami, from the figure of the idol on its top. 

The word for “ flint”’ is in Tamil sakkimukki or sakimukt, 
and in Telugu cakimuki. If these terms are not onomato- 
poetic, imitating the sound when the flint is struck, they 
may be regarded as derivations (¢adbhavams) from the 
Sanskrit siékhamukha, flame-mouth. 

I trust thus to have proved that gunpowder and firearms 
were known in India in the most ancient times, that the state- 
ment in the Sukraniti about powder is supported by the Niti- 
prakasika of Vaisampayana, and that the quotation from the 
Rajalaksminarayanahrdaya, a part of the ancient Atharva- 
narahasya, is an additional proof of it. I contend further 
that the knowledge of making gunpowder was never for- 
gotten in India ; but, that it was not earlier known in EKurope 
is partly due te the isolated position of India, and partly 
also to the want of saltpetre in Europe, which prevented 
European nations from discovering the oxydizing properties 
of saltpetre. Moreover it must not be forgotten, that the 
preparation of gunpowder, even after it had become 
known, was kept everywhere a deep secret. The ancient 
Findus enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as skilful arti- 
ficers in iron and steel, the manipulation of which metals 
requires a considerable amount of ability, and these circum- 
stances go surely far enough to justify the conclusion that 
the ancient Hindus were as well able to prepare firearms 
as the modern Hindus are now-a-days.'** I further believe 
to have proved through quotations from the Nitiprakasika, 
the Naisadha, and even by incidental evidence from Manu 
that firearms were well known in ancient times, though the 


yutam.—The Rumpa hillmen, e.g,, dig and smelt the ivon-ore and cast if into 
musket-barrels, 
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interdict placed on them by Manu may have interfered 
somehow with their being generally used. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten, that, though firearms existed, 
their construction was still in its infancy and that their 
application was very limited and did not diminish much 
the use of other arms. It ought also not to be overlooked 
that, as now, so also in ancient times, every thing connected 
with firearms and their improvement was surrounded with 
great mystery and the few books written on this subject were 
guarded like treasures and not communicated to the common 
crowd. The danger in handling firearms may also have 
deterred people from availing themselves of them so much 
as they otherwise would have done. Nevertheless the exist- 
ence of guns and cannons in India in the earliest times 
seems to me to be satisfactorily proved from evidence supplied 
by some of the oldest Indian writings. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 


THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE 
SUKRANITI. , 
1. Sena sastrastrasarhyuktamanusyadiganatmika. 
2. Svagamanyagama ceti dvidha, saiva prthak tridha, 
daivyasuri manavi ca, purvapurvabaladhika ; 


1. An army is a numerous body consisting especially of men Army. 
provided with weapons and missiles. 

2. It is of two kinds either self-moving or not self-moving ; 
it is besides in a threefold manner an army either of 
gods, of demons or of human beings, each preceding 
being stronger than the succeeding. 
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. Svagama ya svayamgantri, yanaga nyagama smrta ; 
padatam svagamam, canyadrathasvagajagam tridha. 

. Sainyat vind naiva rajyam, na dhanam, na parakramah. 
. Balino vasagah sarve durbalasya ca satravah 
bhavantyalpajanasyapi, nrpasya tu na kim punah. 

. Sariram hi balam, gauryabalam, sainyabalam tatha 
eaturtham astrikabalam, paicamam dhibalam smrtam, 
sastam ayurbalam, tvetairupeto Visnureva sah. 

. Na balena vinatyalpam ripum jetum ksamah sada 
devasuranarastvanyopayairnityam bhavanti hi. 

. Balam eva ripornityam parajayakaram param 

tasmat balam abhedyam tu dharayet yatnato nrpah. 

. Senabalam tu dvividham, sviyam maitram ca tad dvidha, 
maulasadyaskabhedabhyam, sarasiram punardvidha. 


. It is called self-moving, if it moves itself; not self-moving 
if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is self-moving ; the 
not self-moving army moves in three ways, on 
carriages, horses and elephants. 

. If there is no army, there is no government, no wealth, 
no power. ; 

. All become the subjects even of a man of humble birth if 
he is strong, all his enemies if he is weak ; is this not 
more so in the case of a king? 

. There surely exists physical strength, bravery, likewise 
military strength, the fourth is the strength of weapons, 
the fifth is called intellectual power, the sixth is vital 
power; who is endowed with these is indeed another 
Visnu. 

. By force alone are gods, demons and men ever able to 
. conquer even a very weak enemy. 

. An army is truly always the best means for the defeat of 
an enemy, a king should therefore zealously maintain 
an inconquerable army. 

. An armed force is of two kinds, it is either one’s own, or 
it belongs to an ally; each with its own classes of 
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. Asiksitam siksitam ca, gulmibhitam agulmakam, 


dattastradi svasastrastram, svavaihi dattavahanam. 


. Saujanyat sadhakam maitram, sviyam bhrtya prapalitam, 


maulam bahvabdanubandhi, sadyaskam yattadanyatha. 


. Suyuddhakamukam saram, asiram viparitakam, 


siksitam vytihakusalam, viparitam asiksitam, 
Gulmibhitam sadhikari, svasvamikam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svimina yat, svasastrastram ato’nyatha. 
Krtagulmam svayamgulmam, tadvacca dattavahanam 
aranyakam Kiratadi yat svadhinam svatejasa. 
Utsrstam ripuna vapi bhrtyavarge nivesitam 
bhedadhinam krtam satroh sainyam satrubalam smrtam, 
ubhayam durbalam proktam, kevalam sadhakam na tat. 


reserve and line, and these again are ina twofold 
manner divided into efficient and inefficient men. 

It is either trained or not trained, formed or not formed 
into corps, provided or providing itself with arms, 
provided or providing itself with vehicles. 

An allied army is useful when kindly treated, one’s own 
is maintained by pay; the reserve is of many years’ 
standing, the line differs in this respect. 

The efficient is eager for a good fight, the inefficient is the 
reverse ; the trained is clever in tactics, the untrained 
is the reverse. | 

The army formed in corps has a commander, that which 
is its own master is not well arranged in corps; the one 
has received arms from the king, the other which carries 
its own arms differs in this respect. 

The forester corps, 7.¢., the Kiratas and similar tribes, which 
is subdued by the power of the king, is formed into 
corps or has formed itself into corps, after having been 
supplied with vehicles. | 

The army of the enemy which was given up by the foe, 
or which having entered his service is won over by 
dissension, is still regarded as hostile; both are 
regarded as weak, and especially as not trustworthy. 
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Samairniyuddhakuésalairvyayamairnatibhistatha 

vardhayet bahuyuddartham bhojyaih sarirakam balam. 
Mregayabhistu vyaghranam Sastrastrabhyasatah sada 
vardhayet Sirasamnyogat sarnyak saurvabalam nrpah. 
Senabalam subhrtya tu tapobhyasaistathastrikam 35 
vardhayet sastracaturasamyogat dhibalam sada. 
Satkriyabhiscirasthayi nityam rajyam bhavet yatha, 

svagotre tu tatha kuryat tat ayurbalam ucyate ; 

yavat gotre rajyam asti tavat eva sa Jivati. 

Caturgunam hi padatam asvato dharayet sada, 40 
paiicamamsanstu vrsabhan astarmsafisca kramelakan ; 
Caturthamsan gajan ustrat, gajardhafisca rathanstatha 

rathat tu dvigunam raja brhannalikam eva ca. 


One should increase the physical strength for pugilistic 
combats by diet and by athletic exercises and wrestling 
with equals and with those who are experts in close 
fighting. 
A king should always well encourage bravery by tiger-hunts, 
by practice with weapons and arms and through 
association with brave men. 
He should keep up his military strength by good pay, but 
the strength of his weapons by penance and practice ; 
and his intellectual power by having always intercourse 
with wise persons. 
That his kingdom may always be long lasting in his family, 
he should effect by good deeds, this is called vital 
power; as long as the kingdom remains in his family, 
he lives indeed. 
A king should always maintain four times as many foot- Proportion 
of different 
. soldiers as horses, for every five horses one bull, for arms to 
every eight horses one camel ; eacheuien 
for every four camels one elephant, for every two elephants 
one chariot, for every chariot two big guns.’ 


139 See pp. 170-172. The proportion of the different parts to each other is 
represented by 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 horses, and 


1,280 men. 
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. Padatibahulam sainyam madhyaévam tu gajalpakam 


tatha vrsostrasimanyam rakset nagadhikam na hi. 45 
Savayassiravesauca éastrastram tu prthak satam 
laghunalikayuktanam padaitinam satatrayam ; 

Asityasvan ratham caikam brhannaladvayam tatha, 

ustrin daga gajau dvau tu sakatau sodasarsabhan ; 


. Tatha lekhakasatkam hi mantritritayam eva ca, 50 


dharayet nrpatih sarhyak vatsare laksakargsabhak.'° 


22. He should keep an army with many foot-soldiers, with a 


moderate number of horses, but with fow elephants ; 
likewise with a small number of bulls and camels, 
but not with many elephants. 


23. A prince, who gets a lac of karsas a year, should maintain 


24. 


well with weapons and missiles respectively one hundred 
men, 300 foot-soldiers with small firearms, who are (all) 
equal in age, strength and dress ; 


eighty horses and one chariot; likewise two big guns; ten 
camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bulls ; 


25. likewise also six clerks and certainly three ministers. 


| 140 See Lilavati, 61. 2~4. 


2. Varatakanam dasakadvayam yat sa kakini tasca panascatasrah 


te sodaga dramma ihavagamyo drammaistatha sodasabhiéca niskah. 


3. Tulya yavabhyam kathitatra gufija vallaistrigufijo dharanam ca 


te’stau 
gadyanakastaddvayam indratulyairvallaistathaiko dhatakah pra- 
distah. 


4, Dasardhagufijam pravadanti masam magahvayaissodasabhiéca karsah 


karsaiscaturbhisca palam tula tacchatam suvarnasya suvarnasafi- 
jiam. 


That is 20 Vardtakas are 1 Kakini, 4 Kakinis1 Pana, 16 Panas 1 Dramma, 


16 Drammas 1 Niska. 2 Yavas are 1 Guiija, 3 Gunjas 1 Valla, 
8 Vallas 1 Dharane, 2 Dharanas 1 Gadyanaka and 14 Vallas 
1 Dhataka. Further 103 Gunjas are 1 Masa, 16 Masas 1 Karsa, 
4 Kargas 1 Pala, 100 Palas 1 Zuld and a Tula is equal to a Suvarna, 
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27. 
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29. 


141 The 100,000 Kargsas will be expended as follows :— 
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Sambharadanabhogartham dhanam sardhasahasrakam, 
lekhakarthe satam masi mantryarthe tu satatrayam ; 
Trisatam daraputrarthe vidvadarthe satadvayam 
sadyasvapadagartham hi raja catussahasrakam ; BB 
Gajostravrsanalirtham vyayikuryat catuésatam 

sesam koge dhanam sthapyam raja sarddhasahasrakam. 
Prativarsam svavesartham sainikebhyo dhanam haret. 


The king should spend on provisions, largesse and pleasure Expend. 
fifteen hundred karsas, on clerks one hundred a month, ture. 
but on ministers three hundred ; 

on his wife and son three hundred, on learned men two 
hundred, on elephant-drivers, horses (cavalry) and 
foot-soldiers four thousand ; 

on the straw for elephants, camels and bulls four hundred. 

The remaining money fifteen hundred karsas should 
be deposited by the king in the treasury.™ 

The king shouid deduct every year a sum of money from 
the soldiers for their dress. 


a 


Per Mensem. 


Provisions, largesse and pleasure 54 50 ». 1,500 Kargas. 
Clerks (one clerk at 163K.) .. 50 ae LOO Cs, 
Ministers (one minister at 100 K.) d0 AN S00) 45 
Wife and family .. oe a oe 26 Gc 300) *>.; 
Learned men oe Beans, « 36 ae te 200), 
Elephant drivers, cavalry and infantry do rans O000 4s 5, 
Straw ate wee os me is ae ae 400 ,, 
Reserve funds .. ie 50 ae ae TD00 es; 
Movalyre 8.30.0) wer 


or 99,600 Karsas, i.¢., about a lac of Kargas a year. 


The title of a sovereign depends on the yearly income his country yields to 


him. 


A Samanta is called a prince who receives up to 3 lacs, a Mandalika 


gets up to 10 lacs, a Raja up to 20 lacs, a Maharaja up to 50 lacs, a Svarat 
up toa krore or ten millions, a Samrat up to 10 krores, and a Virdt up to 25 


krores. 


To a Sdrvabhauma is subjected the whole earth with its seven 


_ islands. 
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30. 


34. 


80. An iron-made carriage, well going on wheels, provided with a Carriage. 


31. with an interior carrying weapons and missiles, giving agree- 


82. An elephant with a dark blue palate, a dark blue tongue, Elephant, 


33. with ten or seven claws, is slow, which rubs the ground with 


34. The elephant is of four kinds according to its race; either 


See Sukraniti, I, 184-187. 
184. 


2. Nilatalurnilajihvo vakradanto hyadantakah | 


. Dasastonanakho mando bhivisodhanapucchakah 65 


5. Tadardhvam tu bhavet raja yavat vimsatilaksakah. 
. Tatastu kotiparyantah svarat, sarnrat tatah param 


. Paficasat kotiparyantah, sarvabhaumastatah param 
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Lohasaramayah cakrasugamo, maficakasanah, 
svandolayitaridhastu, madhyamasanasarathih, 60 


. Sastrastrasandharyudara, istacchiyo, manoramah, 


evarhvidho ratho raja raksyo nityam sadasvakah. ) 
dirghadvesi kriramadah tatha prsthavidhinakah. 


evarividho’ nistagajo, viparitah subhavahah. 
Bhadro, mandro, mrgo, misro gajo jatya caturvidhah. 


couch as a seat; on which is fixed a swing, with a 
charioteer on the fade seat ; 


able shade, and (altogether) beautiful—such a carriage 
provided with good horses, should always be kept by 
the king. 


a crooked tooth, toothless, which bears malice a long 
time, has fierce rut, waddles likewise with his hinder 
part ; 


his tail—such an elephant is undesirable, the © Crna 
confers benefits. 


a Bhadra (propitious), Mandra (pleasing), Mrga (deer), or 
a Misra (mixed). 


Samantah sa nrpah prokto yavat laksatrayavadhi 
tadardhvam dasalaksanto nrpo mandalikah smrtah. 


paficasat laksaparyanto maharajah prakirtitah 
dasgakotimito yavat, virat tu tadanantaram 


saptadyipa ca prthivi yasya vasya bhavet sada, 
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05. Madhvabhadantah sabalah samango vartulakrtih 
sumukho’ vayavasrestho jieyo bhadra gajah sada. 

36. Sthilakuksi sirnhadrk ca brhattvaggalasundakah 70 
madyamavayavo dhirghakayo mandragajassmrtah. 

37. Tanukanthadantakarnasundah sthilaksa eva hi 
suhrasvadharamedhrastu vamano mrgasanhjnakah. 

38. Esam laksmairvimilito gajo migra iti smrtah ; 
bhinnam bhinnam pramanam tu trayandm api kirtitam. 75 

39. Gajamane hyangulam syat astabhistu yavodaraih 
caturvimhnsatyangulaistaih karah prokto manisibhih; 

40. Saptahastonnatirbhadre hyastahastapradirghata 
parinaho dasakarah udarasya bhavet sada. 


35. The elephant which has honey-coloured teeth, is strong, well 
proportioned, has a globular shape, good head and 
excellent limbs, is always known as a Bhadra. 


36. The elephant which has a huge belly, and a lion’s eye, a 
thick skin, throat and trunk, middle-sized limbs, a long 
body, is styled Mandra. 


37. The elephant which has a small neck, teeth, ears and 
trunk, a peculiarly big eye, but a very small underlip 
and membrum, and is dwarfish, is called Mrga. 

38. The elephant which is mixed with the marks of these three, 
is called Misra. It is also mentioned, that these three 
elephants differ respectively in size. 

39. An angula (the breadth of a thumb), when applied for the 

' measurement of an elephant, should consist exactly of 
eight corns, 24 such angulas are declared by wise men 
to be an elephantine hand. 

40. The height of a Bhadra is 7 cubits, its length 8 cubits, the 
circumference of its belly should always be 10 cubits. 
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Praminam mandramrgayorhastahinam kramat atah 80 

kathitam dairghyasimyam tu munibhirbhadraman- 
drayoh. 

Brhadbhrigandaphalastu dhrtasirsagatih sada 

gajah sresthastu sarvesam Ssubhalaksanasammyutah. 

Paficayavangulenaiva vajimanam prthak smrtam, 

catvarimsangulamukho vaji yascottamottamah. 85 

Sattrimsadangulamukho hyuttamah parikirtitah 

dvatruhsadanigulamukho madhyamah sa udahrtah. 


. Astavirhsatyangulo yo mukhe nicah prakirtitah ; 


vajinim mukhamanéna sarvavayavakalpana. 


Auccam tu mukhamanena trigunam parikirtitam. 90 


The size of a Mandra and Mrga is respectively one cubit 
less; though the length of a Mandra and Mrga is by 
sages declared to be the same. 

The best of all elephants is surely that, which has large 
brows, cheek and forehead, bears always its head firmly, 
and is endowed with auspicious marks. 

By an angula of only five barley grains is the equine Horse, 
measure separately recorded. A horse whose head is 
40 angulas (long) is regarded as the very best. 

A horse whose head is 36 angulas long is surely considered 
a very fair one; a horse whose head is 32 angulas 
long is declared to be a middling one. 

A horse whose head is 28 angulas long is regarded as an 
inferior one. The proportion of all the limbs of a horse 
is measured by the length of the head. 

Tho height is declared to be three times the length of the 
head. 
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Siromanim samarabhya pucchamilantam eva hi 
tritiyamsadhikam dairghyam mukhamanat caturgunam 
parinahastidarasya trigunastryanguladhikah. 
Smasgruhinamukhah kantapragalbhottunganasikah 


dirghoddhatagrivamukho hrasvakuksikhurasrutih ; 95 
Turapracandavegasca harhsameghasamasvanah 
natikriro natimrdurdevasatvo manoramah ; 
sukantigandhavarnasca sadgunabhramaranvitah. 
Bhramarastu dvidhavarto vamadaksinabhedatah 

100 


purno’pirnah punardvedha dirgho hrasvastathaiva ca. 


Stripundehe vamadaksau yathoktaphaladau kramat 
na tatha viparitau tu subhasubhaphalapradau. 


The length beginning with the poll up to the very root of 
the tail is 14 of the height, or four times the length 
of the head, the circumference of the belly is three 
times the length of the head and three angulas besides. 

A horse which has a face without whiskers, is beautiful, 
courageous, has a high nose, a long and raised crest 
and head, a short belly, hoof and ear ; 

is impetuous and fast, neighs like a cloud or a goose (hamsa), 
is neither too fierce nor too mild, is a pleasing Devasatva 
(godlike) ; it is of excellent beauty, flavour, and colour, 
and endowed with feathers of good qualities. 


A feather is turned in two ways, either to the right or left, Feathers 
e 


_ is full or not full, and is further in a two-fold manner Rae 
either long or short. 
The left-and right-side feathers of mares and stallions are 
respectively, as said, auspicious, but not thus, if they 
are on opposite sides; for they have then neither good 


nor bad consequences. 
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. Nicordhvatiryanmukhatah phalabhedo bhavet tayoh 


sankhacakragadapadmavedisvastikasannibhah ; 


. Prasidatoranadhanussuptrnakalasakrtih 


svastikasranminakhadgasrivatsabhah subho bhramah. 


Nasikagre lalate ca Sankhe kantheca mastake 


avarto jayate yesam te dhanyasturagottamah. 


. Hrdi skandhe gale caiva katidese tathaiva ca 


nabhau kuksau ca parsvagre madhyamah samprakirtitah. 


. Lalate yasya cavartadvitayasya samudbhavah 


mastake ca trtiyasya pirnaharso’yam uttamah. 


. Prsthavamse yadavarto yasyaikah samprajayate 


sakarotyasvasanghatan svaminah stiryasafijfiakah. 


. Trayo yasya lalatastha avartastiryaguttarah 


trikitah sa parijfieyo vaji vrddhikarah sada. 


. There will be a difference in efficiency according as its 


mouth is low, high or oblique. If the feather is like a 
shell, wheel, club, lotus, altar, portico ; 

like an upper story, arch, bow, well-filled pitcher, like a 
triangle, chaplet, fish, sword, a mole on the breast, it 
is a lucky feather. 

The horses on whose tip of the nose, forehead, temple, 
throat or skull exists a feather, are the best. 

Those horses are regarded as middling, which have it on 
the heart, shoulder, neck, likewise on the hips, on the 
navel, belly and foreribs. 

That horse is the best Parnaharsa (fulljoy) on whose temple 
rises a double feather, and on whose skull rises a third. 

That horse on whose backbone rises one feather, is called 
Sarya (sun) and procures to his master masses of 
horses. 

That horse on whose forehead stand three oblique feathers, 
is called Zrzkita (threepeaked) and it gives alee pros- 
perity to its master. 
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Evam eva prakarena trayo erivam samasritah 
samavartah sa vajiso jayate nrpamandire. 
Kapolasthau yadavartau drsyete yasya vajinah 
yasovrddhikarau proktau rajyavrddhikarau matau. 
Eko vatha kapolastho yasyavartah pradréyate 
sarvanama sa vikhyatah sa icchet svaminasanam. 
Gandasarhstho yadavarto vajino daksinasritah 

sa karoti mahasaukhyam svaminam Sivasafjnikah. 
Sahridvamasritah krirah prakaroti dhanaksayam 
indraksau tavubhau sastau nrparajyavivrddhidau. 
Karnamile yadavartau stanamadhye tatha parau 
vijayakhyau ubhau tau tu yuddhakale yasahpradau. 
Skandhaparsve yadavartau sa bhavet padmalaksanah 
karoti vividhan padman svaminah santatam sukham. 


That is the best horse in the King’s palace, on whose neck 
are also placed three feathers in such a manner. 

The two feathers which on a horse’s cheeks are seen stand- 
ing, are called augmentors of fame and are esteemed 
as augmentors of kingship. 

A horse, on whose left cheek is observed a feather standing, 
is called Sarvanémd, and it may wish for the destruc- 
tion of its master. 

The horse on whose right cheek stands a feather renders 
his master very happy, it is called Siva (prosperous). 

That bad (feather) on the left side of the heart produces 
loss of wealth, the two excellent Jndraksa (Indra’s eyes) 
increase the kingdom of the king. 

A horse which has two feathers on the root of the ear, or 
which has also two on the middle of the breast ; these 
both are called Vaya (victory) and give glory in time 
of war. 

A horse, which has two feathers on the shoulderblade, 
should be called Padma (wealth), it gives many virtues 
and continual happiness to its master. 
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. Nasimadhye yadavarta eko va yadi va trayam 


cakravarti sa vijiieyo vaji bhupalasaijiikah. 


. Kanthe yasya mahavarta ekah éresthah prajayate 


cintamanih sa vijiieyah cintitarthasukhapradah. 


. Suklakhyau phalakanthasthau avartau vrddikirtidau. 
. Yasyavartau vakragatau kuksyante vajino yadi, 


sa ninam mrtyum apnoti kuryat va svaminasanam. 
Janusarhstha yadavartah pravasaklesakarakah, 
vajimedhre yadavarto vijayasrivinasanah. 
Trikasarhstho yadavartah trivargasya pranasanah 
pucchamile yadavarto dhimaketuranarthakrt, 
guhyapucchatrikavarti sa krtantabhayapradah. 


According as there is one feather or there are three feathers 
on the midst of the nose, the horse is called Cakravarti 
or Bhipala. 

The horse on whose throat is one very good large feather, 
is called Cintamam, bestowing every imaginary happi- 
ness and wealth. 

Two feathers, which stand on the forehead and throat (and 
are) called Sukla (bright), give fame and prosperity. 

If at the extremity of the belly of a horse are two curved 
feathers, that will surely incur death or cause the 
destruction of its master. 

If there are feathers on the knees, they cause troubles and 
sojournings ; if a feather is on the penis of a horse, it 
ruins victory and prosperity. ; 

if a feather stands on the lower spine it is the destroyer of 
three things,” if the feather Dhimaketu (comet) is on the 
root of the tail, it produces trouble; a horse which 
has a feather on the anus, tail and lower spine causes 
fear of death. 
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Madhyadanda parsvagama, saiva satapadi kace 
atidustangusthamita dirghadusta yatha yatha. 
Asrupatahanugandahrdgalaprothavastisu 145 
katisankhajanumuskakakunnabhigudesu ca ; 

daksakuksau daksgapade tvasubho bhramarah sada. 


Galamadhye prsthamadhye uttarosthe’ dhare tatha, 


karnanetrantare vamakuksau caiva tu parsvayoh 


arusu ca subhavarto vajinam agrapadayoh. 150 
Avartau santarau phale stryacandrau subhapradau 

militau tau madhyaphalau hyatilagnau tu dusphalau. 
Avartatritayam phale gsubham cordhvam tu santaram 
asubham catisathlagnam avartadvitayam tatha. 


If the feather is in the midst formed like a stick, is turned 
towards the sides, is on the head, it is a Satapadi ; itis 
very bad it itis a thumb broad, in proportion as it is 
long it is good. 

Ifa feather is on the place where the tears fall, on the cheek, 
jaw, heart, neck and abdomen, on the buttock, temple, 
knee, penis, hump, navel and anus, if on the right 
belly, on the right foot, that is always an unlucky 
feather. 

A good horse-feather is on the middle of the neck, on the 
middle of the back, on the upperlip, likewise on the 
underlip, between eye and ear, on the left belly, on the 
two sides, on the loins and on the frontlegs. 

Two feathers apart on the forehead, Sdryacandrau (sun and 
moon) give luck, if not apart they are pretty ae but 
surely unlucky, if much mixed. 

Three perpendicular and apart standing feathers on the 
forehead are lucky, but two (similar) much mixed 
feathers are unlucky. 
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. Trikonatritayam phale avartanam tu duhkhadam 


galamadhye subhah tvekah sarvasubhanivaranah. 


. Adhomukhah gubhah pade phale cordhvamukho bhra- 


mah 
nacaivatyasubha prsthamukhi satapadi mata. 
Médhrasya pascat bhramari stani vaji sa casubhah, 
bhramah karnasamipe tu érigi caikah sa ninditah. 


Grivordhvaparsve bhramari hyekarasmih sa caikatah 
padordhvamukhabhramari kilotpati sa ninditah. 


Subhasubhau bhramau yasmin sa vaji madhyamah 
smrtah 
mukhe patsu sitah paficakalyanosvah sada matah. 


Three triangular feathers on the forehead are unlucky; 
but one lucky feather on the middle of the neck, sus- 
pends all bad ones. 


A feather on the foot with its face downwards, and one on 
the forehead with its face upwards, is lucky, but the 


Satapad? is not regarded as very lucky, if it is turned 
towards the back. 


If the feather is a Stan? (having a nipple) behind the 
penis, the horse is also unlucky, but if the feather is 
a Syngi (horned) near the ear, it is blamed. 

The feather Lharasms (having one string’) on one side on the 
upper part of the neck, (and) the feather K7lotpati 


(destroying bolts) on the foot with its face upwards is 
despised. 


The horse in which are lucky and unlucky feathers is 
a Madhyama (middling), that which is white on the head 


and feet is always esteemed as a Pancakalyana (excellent 
for five things). 
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Sa eva hrdaye skandhe pucche sveto’stamangalah, 
karne Syamah Syamakarnah sarvatah tvekavarnabhak. 
Tatrapi sarvatah sveto medhyah pitjyah sadaiva hi, 
vaidiryasannibhe netre yasya sto jayamangalah. 
Misravarnah tvekavarnah pijyah syat sundaro yadi. 
Krsnapado hayo nindyah tatha svetaikapadapi 
rikso dhisaravarnasca gardhabhabho’pi ninditah. 
Krsnataluh krgnajihvah krsnosthasca vininditah 
sarvatah krsnavarno yah pucche svetah sa ninditah. 
Susvetaphalatilako viddho varnantarena ca 

sa vaji dalabhafji tu yasya so’pyatininditah. 


The horse which is white on the heart, shoulder and tail is 
an A stamangala (excellent for eight things), that, which 
has a black ear and only one other color (besides) is a 
Syamakarna (black ear). 


. That which except there (the black ear) is totally white, is 


always to be worshipped as a Medhya (sacrificial), that 
whose eyes are lke a turquoise is a Jayamangala (excel- 
lent for victory). 


Whether a horse has different colours or has one colour 
it should always be esteemed, if it is beautiful. 


A horse with a black foot is despisable, likewise if it has 
only one white foot, one which is rough and is grey- 
coloured is always blamed as looking like a donkey. 


A horse with a black palate, black tongue and black lip is 
' despised; a horse which is everywhere black but is 
white at the tail is blamed. 


That horse which has on its forehead a very white mark, 
which is perforated by another colour is a Dalabhanye 
(Piece breaking) and its owner is also much blamed. 
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Sarmbhanyat varnajin dosin snigdhavarno bhavet yadi; 
baladhikasca sugatirmahan sarvangasundarah, 
natikrirah sada pajyo bhramadyairapi disitah. 
Parinaho vrsamukhat udare tu caturgunah 

sa kakut trigunoccam tu sirdhatrigunadirghata. 
Saptatalo vrsah pijyo gunairetairyuto yadi 

na sthayi na ca vai mandah suvodha hyangasundarah, 
natikrirah suprsthah ca vrsabhah srestha ucyate. 
Trirsadyojanaganta va pratyaham bharavahakah 
dasatalasca!* sudrdhah sumukhostrah prasgasyate. 185 
Satam ayurmanusyanam gajainim paramam smrtam 


180 


manusyagajayorbalyam yavat virnsativatsaram. 


If however the colour is agreeable it suspends all faults 
arising from colour ; and a horse which is very strong, 
goes well, is large, beautiful in all its limbs, not very 
fierce is always to be honoured, even if spoiled by 
feathers. 

The circumference of the belly is four times the size of a Bull. 
bull’s head, three times its size is the height and three 
and a half times its length. 

A bull which is seven spans high, if provided-with good 
qualities, is to be respected. A bull which does neither 
stop, nor is slow, carries well, is moreover beautiful in 
limbs, is not very fierce, has a good back ; is called the 
best bull. 

A camel, which goes daily thirty yojanas while carrying Camel. 
loads, is ten spans high, very strong and has a fine 
head, is praised. 

A hundred years is recorded as the longest life of men and a os P 
elephants, the youth of men and elephants is reckoned elephants. 


up to twenty years. 


143 «“ navatalasca”’ isa different reading in one MS. 
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Nrnam hi madhyamam yavat sastivarsam vayassmr- 
tam 
asitivatsaram yavat gajasya madhyamam vayah. 
Catustrirhsat tu varsindm asvasyayuh param smrtam 190 
paficavirhsati varsam hi param ayurvrsostrayoh. 
Balyara asvavrsostranam paficasarhvatsaram matam 
madhyamam yavat sddasabdam vardhakyam tu tatah 
param. 
Dantaénam udgamairvarnairayurjfieyam vrsisvayoh 
asvasya sat sita dantah prathamabde bhavanti hi. 
Krsnalohitavarnastu dvitiye’bde hyadhogatah, 
trtiye’bde tu sandarhsau madhyamau patitodgatau. 


195 


Tatparsvavartinau tau tu caturthe punarudgatau, 
antyau dvau paficamabde tu sandarhsau punarudgatau. 


The middle age of men is estimated to last up to sixty years, 
the middle age of an elephant up to eighty years. 

On the other hand thirty-four years are considered as the Age of 
utmost age of horses, while twenty-five years are surely Doesce: 
the highest age of bulls and camels. 


The youth of horses, bulls and camels extends up to five Age of 
: : bulls and 
years, the middle age up to sixteen years, but after- camels. 


wards is old age. 

By the growth and colour of the teeth the age of bulls and Teeth of 
horses can be known. Six white teeth are surely in the 2°'** 
first year of a horse, 

but in the second year the lower teeth become dark red 
coloured, in the third year the middle biters fall out 
and come again ; 

in the fourth year those two on their sides fall out and 
come again, in the fifth year the two biters at the end 
fall out and come again ; 
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99. Madhyaparsvantagau dvau dvau kramat krsnau sad- 


abdatah ; 
navamabdat kramat pitau tau sitau dvadasabdatah. 


. Dasapaficabdatah tau tu kacabhau kramatah smrtau 


astadasabdatah tau hi madhvabhau bhavatah kramat, 


. Sankhabhau caikavirnsabdat caturvimnéabdatah sada 


chidram saficalanam pato dantanam ca trike trike. 


2. Prothe suvalayastisrah pirnayuryasya vajinah, 


yatha yatha tu hinasta hinam ayustatha tatha. 


. Janitpato tvosthavadyo dhitaprstho jalasanah 


gatimadhyasanah prsthapati pascadgamordhvapat. 


. Sarpajihvo riksakantirbhirurasvo’tininditah, 


sacchidraphalatilako nindya asrayakrt tatha. 


from the sixth year the two middle, side and end teeth 
become gradually black, each pair becomes in its turn 
yellow from the ninth year; and white from the 
twelfth year. 

From the fifteenth year each pair is said to become in 
its turn glass-coloured, from the eighteenth each pair 
becomes by degrees honey-coloured ; : 

from the twenty-first year each pair becomes shell-coloured, 
from the twenty-fourth each pair becomes in each third 
year hollow (24th-26th year), shaky (27th-29th), and 
falls out (30th-32nd). 

The horse which has three deep wrinkles in the nostrils has 
a long life ; in proportion as the wrinkles are deficient 
the life is also limited. 

A horse which jumps up on its knees, makes a noise with its 
lips; sits down in water, stands still in the midst of the 
road, falls on its back, jumps upwards while going 
backwards, 

which has a tongue like a serpent, is of disagreeable colour, 
and timid is much despised; despised is also a horse 
whose mark on the forehead has flaws and which stands 
often still. 
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Vrsasyastau sita dantah caturthe’bde’khilah smrtah, 
dvavantyau patitotpannau pafisame’bde hi tasya vai. 
Sasthe tapantyau bhavatah saptame tatsamipagau, 


astame patitotpannau madhyamau dasanau khalu. 2M 
Krgnapitasitaraktasankhacchayau dvike dvike 
kramat hi dve ca bhavatah calanam patanam tatah. 
Ustrasyoktaprakarena vayojfiianam tu va bhavet. 
Prerakakarsakamukho’nkuso gajavinigrahe 

22.0 


hastipakairgajastena vineyassugamaya hi. 

Khalinasyordhvakhandau dvau parsvagau dvadasangu- 
lau 

tatparsvantargatabhyam tu sudrdhabhyam tathaiva ca. 


Eight complete white teeth are mentioned as existing in Teeth of a 
the fourth year of the bull, in its fifth year two molars as 
fall out and rise again ; 
in the sixth year the two next tothe molars, in the seventh 
the two next ones, in the eighth year the two middle 
biters fall and come again. 
Every second year they get by degrees black, Leila white, 
red and shell-coloured. Each pair becomes gradually 
loose and falls out.™ 
The knowledge of the age of a camel may be likewise Age of a 
reckoned according to the above-mentioned rule. camel 
For training an elephant a hook is used by the elephant- Elephant- 
drivers, which has one point for driving on and another ““™8- 
for drawing back ; by this hook the elephant is guided 
to go well. 
The two upwards and sideways pointing parts of a bridle- Bridle. 
bit are respectively on the whole twelve angulas long, 
with two inside but very strong pieces, 


144 Black in the 9th and 10th year, yellow in the 11th and 12th, white in the 
13th and 14th, red in the 15th and 16th, shell-coloured in the 17th and 18th, 
in the 19th the end teeth get loose, in the 20th the end teeth fall out and 
the last but one become loose, &c. &e. 
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. Varakakarsakhandabhyam rajvarthavalayair yutau 


evamvidhakhalinena vasikuryat tu vajinam. 


2. Nasikakarsarajva tu vrsostram vinayet bhrsam 225 


tiksnigro yah saptaphalah syat esim malasodhane. 


. Sutadanairvineya.hi manusyah pasavah sada, 


sainikastu visesena na te vai dhanadandatah. 


. Anipe tu vrsisvanim gajostranim tu jangale 


sadharane padatinam nivesat raksanam bhavet. 230 


. Satam gatam yojanante sainyam rastre niyojayet. 
. Gajostravrsabhasvah prak sresthah sambharavahane ; 


sarvebhyah sakatah srestha varsakalam vina smrtah. 


. Na calpasidhano gacchet api jetum ripum laghum 


mahatatyantasadyaskabalenaiva subuddhiyuk. 235 


and are joined with rings for reins both for stopping and 
pulling back ; with such a bridlebit one may manage 
a horse. 

One may guide firmly a bull with a rein pulling through Bullrein. 
its nose, in cleaning them of dirt should be (used) an 
instrument with seven sharp-pointed combs. 

Men and beasts should certainly always be managed by 
severe beating; but soldiers specially ; they should not 
be subjected to fines. 

By keeping horses and bulls ina marshy country, elephants 
in a jungle (and) foot-soldiers in a plain, their safety 
will be ensured. 


. At the end of each yojana,“* a king should keep in his Distri- 


bution 


inhabited kingdom a troop of one hundred soldiers. of troops. 


. Elephants, camels, bulls and horses are in the order of prece- 


dence excellent for carrying provisions, better than all 
these are stated to be cars, except in the rainy season. 

A wise general should not march even against a weak enemy Precepts 
insufficiently prepared, but only with a very numerous °"f8hting 


and 
army consisting of troops of the line. _ ruling. 


145 A yojana is a measure of different length, its shortest extent amounts 
to 24 and its longest to about 18 English miles; it is generally fixed at 4 
krogas or 9 English miles. 
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118. Asiksitam asiram ca sidyaskam tilavacca tat, 
yuddham vina’nyakaryesu yojayet matiman sada. 
119. Vikartum yatate’lpo’pi prapte pranatyaye nisam 
na punah kimtu balavan vikarakaranakyamah. 
120. Apibahubalo’siro na sthatum ksamate rane 240 
kim alpasadhano’sirah sthatum sakto’rina samam ? 
121. Susiddhalpabalassiro vijetum ksamate ripum, 
mahasusiddhabalayuk sirah kim na vijesyati. 
122. Maulasiksitasarena gacchet raja rane ripum 
pranatyaye’pi maulam na svaminam tyaktum icchati. 245 
123, Vagdandaparusenaiva bhrtihrasena bhititah 
nityam pravasayasabhyam bhedo’vasyam prajayate. 


_ 118. An undisciplined and inefficient line is (weak) like cotton ; 

| a wise man should always apply it to all other purposes 
but fighting. 

119. A weak person, if he is in danger of his life, tries always 
to fight, how much more a strong one, who is able 
to attack ? 


120. A coward though he has a very strong army cannot stand 
in the battle-field, how can a coward with small support 
stand in a battle ? 


121. A hero who has a small but well-disciplined army is able 
to conquer the enemy; (if so) will not a hero with a 
strong well-provided army conquer ? 


122. A king should go to battle against an enemy with an 
efficient and disciplined reserve,the reserve does not wish 
to leave his master even when in danger of death. 


123. Discontent arises necessarily from severe reprimands and 
severe punishments, from fear, from reductions of pay, 
from always sojourning abroad and from fatigues. 
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Balam yasya tu sambhinnam manak api jayah kutah 
Satroh svasyapi senaya ato bhedam vicintayet. 


. Yatha hi satrusenaya bhedo’vasyam bhavet tatha, 250 


kautilyena pradanena drak kuryat nrpatih sada. 


. Sevayatyantaprabalam natya carim prasadhayet 


prabalam manadanabhyam yuddhairhinabalam tatha. 


. Maitrya jayet samabalam bhedaih sarvan vasam nayet, 


Satrusarhsadhanopayo nanyah subalabhedatah. 255 


. Tavat paro nitiman syat yavat subalavan svayam 


mitram tavat ca bhavati pustagneh pavano yatha. 


. Tyaktam ripubalam dharyam na samihasamipatah 


prthak niyojayet prak va yuddhartham kalpayet ca tat. 


. How can be victory to him, whose army is even a little 


discontented ? he should therefore always investigate 
the discontent which exists in his army and in that of his 
enemy. 


. That discontent should necessarily prevail among the hostile 


army, a king should always speedily endeavour by 

deceitful means and bribes. . 
One should propitiate an overpowerful enemy by submis- Behaviour 

sion, a powerful one by demonstration of respect and aie te 

by presents, and a weak one (one should subdue) by 

fighting. 


enemy. 


He should win over an equal in strength by friendship ; 
by divisions he should subdue all. There is no other 
means of subduing an enemy than by (spreading) 
discontent among his strong army. 

As long as an enemy is powerful he is able to govern, and 
so long he is a friend; as the wind is (a friend) of the 
strong fire. 

The hostile army which has deserted to the king must be 
protected, but not kept near his own army; he should 
place it separately or arrange it in front for fighting. 
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Maitryam arat prsthabhage parsvayorva balam nyaset. 260 
Asyate ksipyate yat tu mantrayantragnibhisea tat 

astram tadanyatah sastram asikuntadikam ca yat. 

Astram tu dvividham jieyam nalikam mantrikam 
tatha. 

Yada tu mantrikam nasti nalikam tatra dharayet 

saha sastrena nrpatirvijayartham tu sarvada. 265 
Laghudirghakaradharabhedaih sastrastranaimakam 
prathayanti navam bhinnam vyavaharaya tad vidah. 
Nalikam dvividham jfieyam brhatksudravibhedatah. 
Tiryagardhvacchidramilam nalam paficavitastikam ; 
mulagrayorlaksyabheditilabinduyutam sada. 
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He should place the friendly army near in the rear or on 
both sides. 


Whatever is thrown or cast by incantation, machine or fire Pee 
is a projectile, what is different is a weapon like the weapons. 
sword, the spear, &c. 


The projectile weapon must be known to be of two kinds, {mcen’s | 
9 


that consisting of tubes and that thrown by incantation. guns, 
and other 


If here there are no incantation-arms a king should always weapons. 
keep for the sake of victory the tubular arms together 
with other weapons. 


According as a new weapon and missile varies in its size, 
whether it is small or large, in its shape or blade, 
experts name it differently. 

The tubular weapon should be known as being of two 
kinds, divided into large and small. 

The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular OU. 
and horizontal hole, at the breech and muzzle is always 
fixed a sesambead for aligning the sights. 
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. Yantraghatagnikrt gravacirnadhrk karnamilakam 


sukasthopangabudnam ca madhyangulabilantaram. 


. Svante’gnicirnasandhatrsalakasarhyutam drdham 


laghunalikam apyetat pradharyam pattisadibhih. 


. Yatha yathaitat tvaksaram yatha sthalabilantaram 


yatha dirghabrhadgolam dirabhedi tatha tatha. 
Malakilabhramat laksyasamasandhanabhaji yat 
brhannalikasafjiam tat kasthabudhnavivarjitam 
pravahyam Ssakatadyaistu suyuktam vijayapradam. 
Suvarcilavanat pafica palani gandhakat palam 
antardhimavipakvarkasnuhyadyangaratah palam ; 


The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carrying 
stone and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech 
is well wooded at the side,in the middle is a hole an 
angula broad ; 

after the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed 
down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which 
ought to be carried by foot-soldiers. 

In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 
broad, its ballis long and broad ; the ball reaches far. 


A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction 
of the aim by moving the breech with a wedge; its 


end is without wood; but it is to be drawn on cars, &ce. ; 


if well welded it gives victory. 
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Five weights (pala) of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur, Gun- 
one weight of charcoal, which consists of Calatropis powder. 


gigantea, of Huphorbia neriifolia, and other (plants) and 
is prepared in such a manner that the smoke does not 
escape ; 
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Suddhat sangrahya saficirnya sammilya praputet rasaih 
snuhyarkénam rasonasya sosayet atapena ca ; 

pistva sarkaravat caitat agnicirnam bhavet khalu. 
Suvarcilavanat bhagah sat va catvara eva va 288 
nalastrarthagnicirne tu gandhangarau tu purvavat. 

Golo lohamayo garbhagutikah kevalo’pi va 

sisasya laghunalarthe hyanyadhatubhavo’pi va. 
Lohasaramayam vapi nalastram tvanyadhatujam 
nityasammarjanasvaccham astrapatibhiravrtam. 290 
Angarasyaiva gandhasya suvarcilavanasya ca 

silaya haritalasya tatha sisamalasya ca. 

Hingulasya tatha kantarajasah karpurasya ca 

jatornilyaéca saralaniryasasya tathaiva ca. 


if all this is taken after having been cleansed, is. then 
powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it 
with the juice of Calatropis gigantea, Euphorbia neriifolia — 
and Allium sativum and dry in the sun; having ground 
this like sugar, it will certainly become gunpowder. 

There may be six or even four parts of saltpetre in the 
gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the parts of 
sulphur and charcoal remain as before. 

The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its 
inside or is empty ; for small tubular arms it should be 
of lead or of any other metal. 

The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 
metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by gunners. 

With a similar greater or less proportion of charcoal, 
sulphur, and saltpetre, of realgar, of opiment and 
likewise of graphite ; 

of vérmilion, also of powder of magnoticiron oxide and 
of camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the 
pine gum (Pinus longrfolra), 
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. Samanyunadhikhairarhsairagnicirnanyanekasah 295 


kalpayanti ca vettarah candrikabhadimanti ca. 


. Ksipanti cignisarhyogat golam lakse sunalagam. 


. Nalastram sodhayet adau dadyat tatragnicirnakam ; 


nivesayet tat dandena nalamtle yatha drdham. 


. Tatah sugolakam dadyat tatah karne’gnicirnakam, 300 


karnactirnégnidanena golam laksye nipatayet. 


. Laksyabhedi yatha bano dhanurjyaviniyojitah 


bhavet tathanusandhaya dvihastasea silimukhah. 


Astasra prthubudhna tu gada hrdayasamhita ; 
pattisah svasamo hastabudhnascobhayatomukhah. 305 


experts make gunpowder in many ways and of white and 
other colours. 


By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from Gun-ball. 
the tube at the mark. 


: 3 din 
carry it down with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube and ee 
till it is tight, ing a gun. 


then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, 
and by setting fire to the powder at the vent discharge 
the ball towards its mark. 


In order that the arrow despatched by the string of the Bow, 
bow should penetrate the object aimed at, the arrow aa 


which is put on should be two cubits long. 

A club is octagonal, but broad at the end, rising (from the Club. 
ground) up tothe heart; a battle axe is of the same ae 
height (as the bearer), is in the middle one cubit 
broad and is double-headed. 
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Isadvaktragcaikadharo vistare caturangulah 

ksurapranto nabhisamo drdhamustissucandraruk 

khadgah, prasascaturhastadandabudhnah ksurananah. 
Dasahastamitah kuntah phalagrah sankubudhnakah. 

Cakram sadhastaparidhi ksuraprantam sunabhiyuk, 310 
trihastadandah trisikho, loharajjuh supaéakah. 
Godhimasarmhitasthilapatram lohamayam drdham, 

kavacam sagirastranam irdhvakayavisobhanam. 

Tiksnagram karajam érestham lohasiramayam drdham. 

Yo vai supustasambharah tatha sadgunamantravit 315 
bahvastrasarnyuto raja yoddhum icchet sa eva hi, 

anyatha duhkham apnoti svarajyat bhrasyate’ pi ca. 


The sword is a little curved, has one blade, is four angulas Sword. 
broad, at the point sharp as a razor, reaches up to the 
navel, has a strong hilt and is as brilliant as the 
beautiful moon. The broad sword is four cubits long, Broad 
broad (at the hilt), and at the end-point sharp like a ee 
razor. 

The lance is ten cubits long, ending in a (metal) point, Lance. 
and broad as a shaft. fi 

The disk is six cubits in circumference, is at the edge Disk. 
like a razor and is to be handled in the very midst; Trident. 
the trident is three cubits long; a good lasso has iron Lagso. 
strings. 

Armour consists of scales of the breadth of a grain of Armour. 
wheat, is of metal and firm, has a protection for the 
head, and is ornamented on the upper part of the body. 


. The fingertip of a gauntlet which is sharp at its end, is Gauntlet. 


of metal and is strong, is surely the best. 


. That king who has well supplied provisions, knows the Rules 


secret of the six principles of policy (sce él. 174), and Ae 


has many weapons, wishes certainly to fight; if he is 
not in such position (and fights), he experiences 
distress, and is even expelled from his kingdom. 
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160, Abibhratoh gatrubhavam ubhayoh sarnyatatmanoh 


161. 


162. 


163 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


astradyaih svarthasiddhyartham vyaparo yuddham 
ucyate. 

Mantrastrairdaivikam yuddham, naladyaigca tatha 320 
*suram 

sastrabahusamuttham tu manavam yuddham iritam. 

Kkasya bahubhih sarddham bahtnam bahubhiéca va. 

ekasyaikena va, dvabhyam dvayor va, tat bhavet khalu. 

Kalam desgam satrubalam drstva sviyabalam tatah 

upayan sadgunam mantram sambhiyat yuddhakamu- 


kah. 
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. Saraddhemantasigirakalo yuddhesu cottamah 


vasanto madhyamo jieyo’dhamo grismah smrtah sada. 


. Varsisu na prasgarhsanti yuddham sima smrtam tada. 


. The exertion of two self-controlled (parties) who harbour Definition 


enmity against each other with projectile weapons propa. 


and other arms for the accomplishment of their own 
benefit, is called war. 


. The fighting with incantations and projectile weapons Different 


is called divine, that with tubes and other instruments fighting. 


demoniac, that with weapons and the arms (of the 
body) is human. 

If one fights with many, or many fight against many, or 
one fights against one, or two against two, that is surely 
a contest. 

Having considered the time, place, the hostile army and 
also his own, the (four) expedients (7.e., negotiation, 
bribery, dissension and attack), the secret of the six 
principles of policy, he should think of war. _ 

Autumn, winter and the chilly season are the best for Seasons of 
fighting, spring time should be regarded as middling, crates 
and the hot season always as the worst. dered. 

In the rainy season they do not recommend war; for that 


time negotiation is advised. 
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Yuddhasambharasampanno yadadhikabalo nrpah 


manotsahi susakunotpati kalah tada subhah. 330 
Karye’tyavasyake prapte kalo no cet yada subhah 
nidhaya hrdi visvesam gehe cihnam iyat tada. 

Na kalaniyamah tatra gostrivipravinasane. 

Yasmin dese yathakalam sainyavyayamabhimayah 
parasya viparitasca smrto desah sa uttamah.!" 335 
Atmanagca paresim ca tulyavyiyamabhimayah 

yatra madhyama uddisto desah sastravicintakaih.!#” 


When a king has acquired all war materials, is very strong, 
persevering in his mind, (and) has obtained auspicious 
omens, then is the time. 

But if the business is unavoidable, and the time is not Unavoid. 
propitious, he should go, after having meditated in cs ‘ounie 


his mind on the Supreme Spirit and placed a (divine) accepted. 


symbol in his house. 


. There is no restriction as to time (for fighting) when cows, 


women, and Brahmans are being destroyed. 


. That position in which there are at the necessary time Man- 


fields fit for the mancsuvring of troops, the position conyringe 


of the enemy being in this respect different, is men- 
tioned as the best. 

If his own good manceuvring fields and those of his enemies 
are equally good, the position is called a middling one 


_ by war experts. 


————————————————arrrnnrnnininnnnnEnaasEa 


146 See Kamandakiya, XVI, 19. 

147 See Kamand., XVI, 20. 
Atmanasca paresam ca tulya vyayamabhumayah 
sumadhyamah sa uddisto desah sastrarthacintakaih. 
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171. Aratisainyavyiyamasuparyaptamahitalah 
atmano viparitasca sa vai deso’dhamah smrtah.'* 

172. Svasainyat tu tritiyaynsahinam satrubalam yadi 340 
asiksitam asiram va sidyaskam svajayaya vai. 

173. Putravat palitam yat tu danamanavivarddhitam 
yuddhasambhairasampannam svasainyam vijayapradam. 


174. Sandhim ca vigraham yanam asanam ca samasrayam 
dvaidhibhavam ca sarnvidyat mantrasyaitanstu sadgunan 345 
175. Yabhih kriyabhih balavan mitratim yati vai ripuh 
sa kriya sandhirityukta vimréet tam tu yatnatah. 
176. Vikarsitah san vadhino bhavet satrustu yena val 
karmana vigraham tam tu cintayet mantribhirnrpah. 


171. If the ground is favorable for the manceuvres of the army 
of the enemy, his position being quite the reverse, 
that position is mentioned as the worst. 


172. If the hostile army is a third part less than his own, if its 
line is undisciplined and inefficient, (such circum- 
stances) ensure his own victory. 


173. If his own army is guarded like a son, is gratified by 
presents and honours, is provided with the materials 
for war, it is conferring victory. 


174. He should understand the six principles of policy ; alliance Six prin- 


and quarrel, marching, halting, refuge and separation. aie Re 
175. By what practices a strong enemy is won over to friendship, Alliance. 


that practice is called alliance; he should consider it 
anxiously. 


176. A king should deliberate with his ministers about the war, War. 
by means of which his enemy may be injured and 
rendered dependent. | 

A 2 


148 See Kamand., XVI, 21. 
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Satrunaéarthagamanam yanam svabhistasiddhaye 350 
svaraksanam satrunaso bhavet sthanat tadasanam. 
Yairgupto balavan bhiyat durbalo’pi sa asrayah, 
dvaidhibhavah svasainyanim sthapanam gulmagulma- 

tah. 
Baliyasabhiyuktastu nrpo’nanyapratikriyah 
apannah sandhim anvicchet kurvanah kalayapanam. 355 
Eka evopaharastu sandhiresa mato hitah, 
upaharasya bhedastu sarve’nye maitravarjitah.! 


Abhiyokta baliyastvat alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharadrte yasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate.!° 


. The going for the destruction of the enemy for the fulfil- Marching. 


ment of his own desires is marching; if through 
staying his own safety and his enemy’s destruction is Halting. 
obtained, that is halting. 


The protection which makes a weak man become strong, 1S Refuge. 
called refuge; the placing of his own armies in Separa- 
different corps is separation. Seah 


If a king is attacked by a strong enemy and is not able to Political 
resist, he should (thus) afflicted make peace, obtaining advice. 
delay of time. 


Alliance alone is regarded as a pleasant tribute; but all 
_ the other kinds of tributes are destitute of friendship. 


As an enemy who has not received any benefit from his 
_ superior strength does not return (to his country) ; 
therefore no peace is known without a tribute. 


149 See Kamand., IX, and Hitopadesa, IV, 126. 
150 See Kamand., IX, 2 
Abhiyokta bali Le alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharat rte tasmat sandhiranyo na yidyate. 
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182. Satrorbalanusarena upaharam prakalpayet 360 
sevam vapi ca svikuryaét dadyat kanyam bhuvam dha- 
nam. 
183. Svasamantafisca sandhiyat maitrenanyajayaya vai 
sandhih karyo’pyanaryena samprapyotsadayet hi sah. 
184. Sanghatavan yatha venurnividaih kantakairvrtah 
na sakyate samucchettum venuh sanghatavanstatha,!! 365 
185. Balina saha sandhaya bhaye sadharane yadi, 
atmanam gopayet kale bahvamitresu buddhiman. 
186. Balina saha yoddhavyam iti nasti nidarsanam 
prativatam hi na ghanah kadacit api sarpati.!? 


182. He should settle a tribute according to the strength of his 
enemy, or he should agree to do homage, or should 
give his daughter, land or money. 

183. For the sake of conquering his enemy he should make an 
alliance with his neighbours; an alliance is even to be 
made with an unworthy ruler ; having gained his object 
he may destroy him. 

184. As a clump of bamboos surrounded by thick thorns cannot 
be torn out, thus also could not be annihilated Venu (?) 
who had a multitude of followers. 

185. A wise king who has many enemies should guard himself in 
calamity by making an alliance with a strong king, who 

_ 1s exposed to the same danger. 

186. There exists no example (to show), that one should fight 
with a strong enemy; a cloud surely does not move 
against the wind. 


151 See Hitop., IV, 26. ; 
Samhatatvat yatha Venurnividah kantakairvrtah 
na gakyate samucchettum bhratrsanghatavanstatha. 
Pafic., III, 50. Sanghatavan yatha venurnivido venubhirvrtah 

na sakyate samucchettum durbalopi tatha nrpah. 

Kamandakiya, IX, 46. 
Sanghatavan yatha venurnividaih kantakair vrtah 
na gakyate samucchettum bhratrsanghatavanstatha. 

All MSS. of the Sukraniti read Venuh sanghatavdnstathd. 

152 See Hitop., [V, 27; Paficatantra, III, 22; Kamandakiya, ILI, 46. ; 
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. Baliyasi pranamatim kale vikramatam api 


sampado na visarpanti pratipam iva nimnagah. 


. Raja na gacchet visvasam sandhito’ pi hi buddhiman 


adrohasamayam krtva vrtram indrah pura’vadhit.!” 
Apanno’ bhyudayakanksi pidyamanah parena va 
desakalabalopetah prarabheta ca vigraham. 
Prahinabalamitram tu durgastham hyantaragatam 
atyantavisayasaktam prajadravyapaharakam ; 
bhinnamantribalam raja pidayet parivestayan. 
Vigrahah sa ca vijiieyo hyanyasca kalahah smrtah. 
Baliyasatyalpabalah stirena na ca vigraham 

kuryat ca vigrahe purnsam sarvanasah prajayate. 


The power of those kings, who bow toa strong enemy, 
but fight at another time, does not glide away, as 
rivers do nct flow against the stream. 

A wise king does not enter into confidence even if he bas 
made an alliance; Indra after having made friendship 
killed in ancient times Vrtra. : 

When unfortunate, or hoping for success, cr troubled by 
an enemy, one should commence war only, after having 
obtained the (right) place, time and army. 

A king should beleaguer and oppress an enemy who is defi- 
cient in army and in friends, who stays in his fortress, 
who has invaded his country, who is much addicted to 
women, who robs his subjects of their money, and 
whose ministers and army are disaffected. 

This is regarded as war, but a quarrel is regarded asa 
different thing. 

. A very weak one should not go to war with a strong enemy, 


for in such a combat of men occurs general destruction, 


Peeceeanc., il. 7; Kamand., LX, 50 to sloka 187 ; and Kamand., IX. 
53 to sloka 188. 
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193. Ekarthabhinivesitvam kiranam kalahasya va 
upayantaranase tu tato vigraham acaret. 
194, Vigrhya sandhaya tatha sambhiyatha prasangatah 
upeksaya ca nipunairyanam pancavidham smrtam.!°4 
195. Vigrhya yati hi yada sarvan satruganan balat 
vigrhya yanam yanajfiaih tadacaryaih pracaksyate.’° 
196. Arimitrani sarvani svamitraih sarvato balat 
vigrhya caribhirgantum vigrhyagamanam tu va.'°6 
197. Sandhayanyatra yatrayam parsnigrahena satruna 
sandhayagamanam proktam tajjigisoh phalarthinah.’’ 


193. If the cause of the quarrel is the desire to have one and the 
same object, one may proceed to war, if no other means 
exists (to settle the matter). . 

194. Five different modes of marching are mentioned by experts, 
a successful war march, an alliance march, a junction 
march, likewise an incidental march, and a con- 
temptuous march. 

195. If by his strength all hostile troops are conquered, it is 
called by the masters who know the marching rules, a 
successful war march. 

196. If, when marching against one’s own enemies, all the 
friends of the enemy are everywhere conquered through 
the ability of one’s own friends, this is also called a 
successful war expedition. 

197. When, while marching against one enemy, an alliance is 
made with another enemy, who is coming in his rear, 
this is called the alliance march of the king desirous 
success. 


154 See Kamand., XI, 2, instead of wpeksaya ca upeksa ceti. 

155 See Kamand., XI, 3. 

156 See Kamand., XJ, 4, instead of ari arer, and instead of cdribhirgantum 
‘¢ cabhigamanam.”’ 

157 See Kamand., XJ, 5. 
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198. Eko bhtpo yadaikatra simantaih samparayikaih 
gaktisauryayutairyanam sambhiyagamanam hi tat.'°° 
199. Anyatra prasthitah sangat anyatraiva ca eacchati 
prasangayinam tat proktam yanavidbhisca mantribhih.§9 99 
200. Ripum yatasya balinah samprapya vikrtam phalam 
upeksya tasmin tadyanam upeksayanam ucyate.' 
201. Durvrtte’ pyakuline tu balam datari rajyate 
hrstam krtva sviyabalam paritosyapradanatah. 


198. If a king marches against an enemy together with his 
warlike, powerful and valiant neighbours, that is called 
going together. 


199. If, after having set out*against one enemy, he marches by 
circumstances (compelled) against another enemy, this 
is called by those who understand marching and by 
ministers, an incidental march. 


200. If, when a strong king marches against an (insignificant) 
enemy, an advantage not worth having has been 
obtained and this has been given up, this is called a 
march conducted with contempt. 


201. An army is even attached to a bad and low born king if Liberality 
: : : E towards 
he is only liberal, having pleased his own army by troops. 


gifts of presents. 


158 Compare Kamandakiya, XI, 6. 
: Ekibhaya yadaikatra samantaih samparayikaih 
éaktisaucayutairyanam sambhiyagamanam hi tat. 
159 Compare Kamandakiya, XI, 9. 


Anyatra prasthitah sangat anyatraiva ca gacchati 
prasangayanam tat proktam atra éalyo nidarsanam. 


169 Compare Kamandakiya, XI, 10. 
Ripum yatasya balinah samprapyaviskrtam phalam 
upeksya tanmitrayanam upeksayanam ucyate. 
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202. Niaiyakah purato yayat pravirapurusavrtah 400 
madhye kalatram kogagea svami phalguca yaddhanam,!®! 
dhvajinim ca sadodyuktah sa gopayet divanisam.!® 

203. Nadyadrivanadurgesu yatra yatra bhayam bhavet 
senipatih tatra tatra gacchet vythikrtairbalaih.'® 

204. Yayat vyuhena mahata makarena purobhaye ; 405 
syenenobhayapaksena sticya va dhiravaktraya.'* 

205. Pascidbhaye tu sakatam parsvayorvajrasanjfikam 
sarvatah sarvatobhadram cakram vyalam athapi va ;° ~ 
yathadesam kalpayet va Satrusenavibhedakam. 

206. Vytharacanasanketan vadyabhasasamiritan 410 


202. The commander-in-chief should go in front, surrounded 
by valiant men, in the midst should be the queen, the 
treasury, the king, and whatever ready money there 
is; and he should always zealously guard his army day 
and night. 

203. Wherever, whether in a river, mountain, forest or fortress 
an alarm of the enemy (coming) arises, there should the 
general go with combined forces. 3 

204. If the alarm arises in front, he should march in an array Different 
resembling a crocodile, a double-winged hawk or a oe 
needle with a strong point. 

205. A king should form if the alarm rises in the rear what is 
called a cart, if on the flanks a thunderbolt, if on all 
sides, an everywhere impregnable figure, a wheel and an 
elephant for the destruction of the hostile army accord- 
ing to the fitness of the place. 

206. Nobody except his own soldiers should know the intima- Signals. 


161 See Hit., ILI, 70 ; Kamand., XVIII, 44. 
Nayakah purato yayat praviraprtanavrtah 
madhye kalatram svami ca kosah phaleu mahaddhanam. 
162 See Kamandakiya, XVIII, 43. 
163 See Kamand., XVIII, 44; Hitop., TI, 69; and compare Manu, VII, 188. 
164 See Kamand., XVIII, 48. 
165 See Kamand., XVIII, 49. 
Pascadbhaye tu sakatam parsvayorvajrasafjiitam 
sarvatah sarvatobhadram bhayavyuham prakalpayet. 


207. 


208. 


212, 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 
211. 


219. 


OT 
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svasainikairvinad kopi na janati tathavidhan, 
niyojayet ca matiman vythan nanavidhan sada. 
Asvanam ca gajanim ca padatinam prthak prthak 
uccaih sarhsravayet vythasanketan sainikan nrpah. 
Vamadaksinasarhstho va) madhyastho vagrasarsthitah 415 
i =a es ° & e “. sie ae 2.3 
Srutva tan sainikaih karyam anusistam yatha tatha. 


. Sammilanam prasaranam paribhramanam eva ca 


akuneanam tatha yanam prayanam apayanakam ; 


. Paryayena ca sammukhyam samutthanam ca luntha- 


nam 
samsthanam castadalavat cakravat golatulyakam ; 420 


. Stcitulyam sakatavat ardhacandrasamam tu va. 


prthagbhavanam alpalpaih paryayaih panktivesanam ; 
Sastrastrayordharanam ca sandhanam laksyabhedanam 
moksanam ca tathastranam sastranam parighatanam. 


tions for the arrangement of troops, communicated by 
words or signals; and a wise man should always 
prescribe different formations. ; 


A king should make his soldiers hear distinctly the forma- 
tion-signals for the elephants, horses and foot-soldiers 
each separately ; 


whether he stands on the left or right, in the midst or is 
placed in front; the soldiers, when they hear these 
signals, should do according as they are taught. 


They should concentrate, spread, wheel round, fall in, Man- 
march, double and retreat ; ceuvres. 


now face or rise and lie down on the ground, or stand hke 
an octagon, like a wheel, like a ball; 

like a needle, like a car, or like the halfmoon, skirmish 
in small numbers, form rows in regular order ; 

take up weapons and arms, aim at and hit the mark, 
discharge missiles and strike with weapons, 
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213. Drak sandhanam punah pato graho moksah punah 


213. 


2A: 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


punah ; 


svagihanam pratighatah sastrastrapadavikramaih. 425 


. Dyabhyam tribhiscaturbhirva panktisogamanam tatah ; 


tatha pragbhavanam capasaranam tipasarjanam 
apasrtyastrasiddhyartham upasrtya vimoksanam. 


. Pragbhatva mocayet astram vythasthah sainikah sada 


asinah syat vimuktastrah pragva capasaret punah. 


. Pragasinam tipasrto drstva svastram vimocayet 430 


ekaikasgo dviso vapi sanghaso bodhito yatha. 


. Krauficanim khe gatiryadrk panktitah samprajayate 


taidrk sarnraksayet krauficavyitham desabalam yatha, 


. Saksmagrivam madhyapuccham sthilapaksam tu 


panktitah 435 
brhatpaksam madhyagalapuccham syenam mukhe 
tanum. 


then quickly aim again, and throw, take up and discharge 
the arms repeatedly, cover themselves, and beat with 
arms, weapons and feet ; 

further go in rows of two, three or four; likewise, front, 
retire and change places; retire for adjusting the 
arms and advance for the discharge. 

A soldier when standing in his corps should always 
discharge his arms from the front, if he has discharged 
the arms he should sit down, or should leave the front. 

But (the next soldier) advancing should discharge his 
weapon keeping his eye on him who sits in front, either 
one by one, or in twos or in numbers, according to the 
order. 

As the moving of the herons proceeds in the sky, he should Formation 
arrange the herons’ array, according as it is adapted to of tregpe. 
the country ; 

with a thin neck, a middling tail, a bulky wing, arranged 
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219. Catuspad makaro dirghasthilavakro dvirosthakah 
stici siksmamukho dirghasamadandantarandhrayuk. 

220. Cakravythah caikamargo hyastadha kundalikrtah 
eaturdiksvastaparidhih sarvatobhadrasaftynikah. ees 

221. Amargascastavalayi golakah sarvatomukhah 
gakatah sakatakaro vyalo vyalakrtih sada. 

222. Sainyam alpam brhadvapi drstva margam ranasthalam 
vythairvyihena vythabhyam sankarenapi kalpayet. 

223. Yantrastraih satrusenaya bhedo yebhyah prajayate, 445 
sthalebhyastesu santisthet sasainyo hyasanam hi tat. 

224. Trnannajalasambhara ye canye satruposakah 
samyak nirudhya tan yatnat paritasciram asanat. 


in rows, (and) a hawk-array with a broad wing, a 
middling throat and tail and thin at the face. 

219. The crocodile has four feet, a long and broad snout and 
two lips. A needle has a thin face, a long and even 
stick-lke body, and a hole at its end. 

220. The wheel array has one way, but eight coils. A figure 
with eight rings and with four faces is called a Sarvato- 
bhadra (a strong one on every direction). 

221. A ball has no entrance, eight circles and everywhere a 
face ; a cart is like a cart and an elephant has always 

| the shape of an elephant. 

_ 222. Having seen the army, the road, the battlefield, whether 

small or big, he should arrange his army in many 

_ corps, or in one or two, or in one mass. 

223. Where a gap may be made in the hostile army through Post. 
missiles and machines, in these places the king should 
stand with his army ; this is called post. 

224. Having with great exertion effectually removed from his 
post all round and for a long time to come grass, food, 
water and other provisions, which maintain the enemy ; 
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225. Vicchinnayividhasaram praksinayavasaindhanam, 450 
vigrhyamanaprakrtim kalenaiva vasam nayet.!°% 

226. Aresca vijigisosca vigrahe hiyamanayoh 
sandhaya yadavasthanam sandhayasanam ucyate.!% 

227. Ucchidyamiano balina nirupayapratikriyah, 
kulodbhavam satyam aryam asrayeta balotkatam. 455 

228. Vijigisostu sihyarthah suhrtsambandhibandhavah 
pradattabhrtika hyanye bhapa arhsaprakalpitah. 

229. Saivasrayastu kathito durgani ca mahatmabhih. 

230. Aniscitopayakaryah samayapucaro nrpah 
dvaidhibhavena varteta kakaksivat alaksitam,! 460 
pradarsayet anyakaryam anyam alambayet ca va. 


225. he should subdue in time the enemy, whose various pro- 
visions are scattered, whose corn and fuel is destroyed 
and whose subjects are incensed. 

226. If the enemy and the king who wishes to conquer are 
reduced in the war, the place where they stand, when 
they make peace, is called the place produced by peace. 

227. If a king who has no means of redress is much oppressed Refuge. 
by astrong king he should take refuge with a king, 
who is well-born, righteous, venerable and of superior 
strength. | 

228. A king (who wishes to conquer) has friends, conneenarte 
and relations who assist for the sake of friendship, 
others who have received pay, and kings on whom is 
settled a part (of the enemy’s country). 

229. By great-minded men this is surely called refuge anda 
fortress is also called a refuge. 

230. A king, whose arrangements are not certain, looking out Duplicity. 
for the opportune time, should practise duplicity 
like the concealed eye of a crow, he should pretend one 
thing and seize another. 


16€ See Kamand., XJ, 16. 167 See Kamand., XI, 17. 
168 See Kamand., XJ, 24b. 


231, 


234. 


236. 
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. Sadupayaisca sanmantraih karyasiddhirathodyamaih 


bhavet alpajanasyapi kim punarnrpaterna hi. 


. Udyogenaiva siddhyanti karyani na manorathaih. 
. Na hi suptamrgendrasya nipatanti gaja mukhe'® ; 


ayo bhedyam upayena dravatam upaniyate.!” 


. Lokaprasiddham evaitat vari vahnerniyamakam 


upayopagrhitena tenaitat parigosyate.!”! 


. Upayena padam mirdhni nyasyate mattahastinam!”? 


upayestttamo bhedah sadgunesu samaérayah. 


. Karyau dvau sarvada tau tu nrpena vijigisuna, 


tabhyam vina naiva kuryat yuddham raja kadacana. 


The success of the undertaking of even an insignificant man 
may be ensured by clever stratagems, good councils 
and efforts, would this not be surely the case with a 


king ?. 


wishes. 


brought by expedients to fluidity. 


That the water is the subduer of the fire is surely well 
known in the world, but it is dried up by that fire if 


assisted by proper means. 


. The foot is placed on the wild elephant by stratagem. 


Among all expedients the division of friends is the best ; 
amongst the six principles of policy the refuge is the 
best. 


These two ought always to be used by a king who wishes 


to conquer ; without these two no king could ever 


undertake a war. 


169 See Hitop., 1, 36b. 
na hi suptasya simmhasya pravisanti mukhe mrgah. 
170 See Kamand., XI, 47b. 
171 §ee Kamand., XI, 49. tenaiva instead of tenaitat. 
172 See Kamand., XI, 46b. 
3” 


I 
OS 
cS 


465 


. Undertakings really succeed by efforts alone and not by Necessity 
of exert- 
ing one- 


33. Elephants certainly do not fall into the mouth of the sell. 
sleeping lion. The iron which cannot be broken is 
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237. Parasparam pratikilyam ripusenapamantrinam, 
bhavet yatha tatha kuryat tat prajayasca tat striyah. 

238. Upayan sadgunan viksya satroh svasyapi sarvada, 475 
yuddham pranatyaye kuryat sarvasvaharane sati. 

239, Striviprabhyupapattau ca govinasepi brahmanaih, 
prapte yuddhe kvacinnaiva bhavet api paranmukhah. 

240. Yuddham utsrjya yo yati sa devairhanyate bhréam. 

241. Samottamadhamai raja tvahitah palayan prajah, 480 
na nivarteta sangramat ksatradharmam anusmaran.'”8 

242, Rajanam capayoddharam brahmanam capravasinam, 
nirgilati bhimiretau sarpo vilasayan iva. 


237. He should contrive so that there is mutual enmity among Genera! 
the ministers and generals of the enemy and also among mea ie 
the subjects and women. 


238. In case his life is in danger, or all his proper is to be 
taken, he should fight having always considered the 
six-fold expedients of his enemy and of himself. 


239. If he has undertaken the war for the defence of women and 
Brahmans and on account of the destruction of cows 
even if done by Brahmans, he should never turn away. 


240. Who goes away having left the fight is quickly destroyed 
by the gods. 


241. A king who protects his subjects if he is summoned to fight 
by equal, superior, or inferior enemies should not turn 
from the contest remembering the duty of a Ksatriya. 


242. A king who does not fight and a Brahman who does not 
travel about; these two swallows the earth, like a eee 
does the animals living in holes. 


173 See Manu, VII, 87. 
174 See Mahabharata, Rajadharma, LVII, 1, and the observations on this 
sloka on pp. 204 and 205. : 


243. 


244, 


240. 


246. 


247. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 
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Brahmanasyapi capattau ksatradharmena vartatah, 

prasastam jivitam loke ksatram hi brahmasambhavam. 485 
Adharmah ksatriyasyaisa yacchayyamaranam bhavet, 

visrjan slesmapittani krpanam paridevayan.!” 

Aviksatena dehena pralayam yo’ dhigacchati 

ksatriyo nasya tat karma prasarhsanti puravidah.!’ 

Na grhe maranam sastam ksatriyanam vina ranat, 490 
Saundiranam asaundiram adharmam krpanam hi yat.!”" 

Ranesu kadanam krtva jhatibhih parivaritah 

sastrastraih suvinirbhinnah ksatriyo vadham arhati.!’® 


. Even for a Brahman who lives during misfortune according Prescrip- 


tions for 


to the Ksatriya rule, it is in the world a laudable Keatriyas, 
living, for a Ksatriya is sprung from Brahma. 

There would be a demerit to a Ksatriya whose death 
would be ona couch, emitting phlegm and bile and 
wailing piteously. 

Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 
praise the death of that Ksatriya who meets his disso- 
lution with unwounded body. 

The death of Ksatriyas in a house without a combat is 
not praised ; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

A Ksatriya has earned (a noble) death, when, surrounded 
by his relations, he has made a slaughter (of enemies) 
on the battle fields, and is well pierced with arms and. 
missiles. 


115 See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadharma, XCVII, 23. 
176 See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadharma, XCVII, 24. 
17 See ibidem, 25; instead of sastam tata, and instead of vind randt prasas- 


yate. 


178 See ibidem, 28 ; but the second half of the sloka differs, for instead of it 


we read tiksnaih Sastrairabhiklistah ksatriyo mrtyum arhati. The 
change in the reading tiksnaih sastrath for sastrastraih is significant. 
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248. Ahavesu mitho’nyonyam jigharhsanto mahiksitah 

yudhyamanah param sakty&a svargam yantyaparan- 
mukhah,!” 

249. Bharturartheca yah Siro vikramet vahinimukhe 
bhayat na nivarteta tasya svargo hyanantakah. 

250. Ahave nihatam stiram na soceta kadacana!® 
nirmuktah sarvapapebhyah pito yati salokatam. 

251. Varapsarassahasrani siram ayodhane hatam 
tvaramanah pradhavanti hyayam mama bhavet iti.!*! 

252. Munibhirdirghatapasa prapyate yat padam mahat 
yuddhabhimukhanihataih stiraih tat drak avapyate. 

253. Etat tapasca punyam ca dharmascaiva sanatanah 
catvara asramastasya yo yuddhe na palayate.!* 


248. The rulers of the earth, who, wishing to kill each other 
in battles, are fighting with utmost strength, go to 
heaven with not averted heads. 

249. That hero who fights for the sake of his king in front of the 
army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever- 
lasting heaven. 

250. One should never bewail a hero who is killed in battle, 
freed from all sins he goes purified to the world DORs 
assigned to him. 

251. Towards a hero who is killed in battle run thousands of the 
best Apsaras, saying: ‘‘this one should be mine.” 

252. That grand step which after long penance is obtained by 
sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with 
their faces turned towards the contest. 

253. He who does not run away in the battle, earns this penance, 
this merit, this primeval virtue and the four stages. 


179 See Manu, VII, 89; and Nitiprakasika, VII, 44. 

189 Compare Mahabharata, Rajadharma, XCVIII, 43b. 

181 See Parasarasmrti, IV, 37; and Mahabharata, ibidem, XCVIII, 45b 
and 46a; the latter half sloka runs there thus: tvaramanabhidhavanti 
mama bharta bhavet iti. 

182 See Mahabharata, ibidem XCVIII, 46b and 474. 
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500 


505 
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. Na hi Sauryat param kificit trisu lokesu vidyate 


Sirah sarvam palayati sure sarvam pratisthitam.!* 


. Caranam acara annam adarhstra darhstrinim api 


apanayah panimatam annam sirasya katarah.** 


. Dvavimau purusau loke stryamandalabhedinau 510 


parivrat yogayuktasca rane cabhimukho hatah.}® 


. Atmanam gopayet sakto vadhenapyatatayinah, 


suvidyabrahmanaguroryuddhe srutinidarsanat. 


. Atatayitvam apanno briahmanah sidravat smrtah 


natatayivadhe doso hanturbhavati kascana.'8° 515 


In the three worlds there is nothing known better than 
heroism, the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 


. The food of moving beings is the immoveable, of those 


who have iangs those that have no fangs, of those 
who have hands those who have no hands; the food 
of the hero is the coward. 
These two persons in the world have penetrated to the 
sphere of the sun, the devotee who is immersed in 
deep meditation, and he who is killed, whilst turned to 
the battle. 
A strong manmay according to the order of the Veda When a 


protect himself in the battle by slaying a preceptor, Eerie 
who is a learned Brahman, if he attempts his life. allowed. 


A Brahman who has committed a murder is regarded as a 
Stdra; for the murder of an assassin no fault whatever 
is to be found with the person who kills him. 


183 See Mahabharata, ibidem, XCIX, 18. 

184 See Mahabharata, ibidem, XCIX, 15. 
Caranam acara hyannam adainstra damstrinam api 
apah pipasatam annam annam suirasya katarah. 

185 See Parasgarasmrti, IV, 32. 

186 Compare Manu, VIII, 35la, 
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259. Udyamya sastram ayantam bhrinam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhrinaha na syat ahatva bhrinaha bhavet.'* 
260. Apasarati yo yuddhat jivitarthi naradhamah 
jivan eva mrtah sopi bhunkte rastrakrtam tvagham. 
261. Mitram va svaminam tyaktva nirgacchati ranat ca yah 520 
so’nte narakam apnoti sa jivan nindyate’khilaih. 
262. Mitram apadgatam drstva sahayam na karoti yah 
akirtim labhate so’tra mrto narakam rechati.}* ) 
263. Visrambhat saranam praptam saktah tyajati durmatih | 
sa yati narake ghore yavat indrascaturdasa. 525 ; 


259. He who has raised a weapon against an approaching 
assassin, though this be a Vaidika Brahman, (and) killed 
him, should not be considered as a Vaidikabrahman- 
murderer ; if he has not killed him, he should be 
regarded as such. 

260. He who desirous of his life goes away from the battle is a Punish- 
very bad man, though alive he is surely dead; he has ence A 
to bear the sin done in the realm. 

261. He who, having left his friend or his king, goes from the 
battle field, goes at his death to hell, and is blamed 
by all during his life. 

262. He who, having seen his enemy going into acute does not 
help him, acquires infamy here and goes, when dead, to 
hell. 

263. The wicked, who though strong, deserts him who confid- 
ingly comes to him for protection, stays in a fearful 
hell, as long as there are fourteen Indras. 


187 See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadharma, LVI, 28-30, and p. 204. 
Compare Manu, VIII, 350. 
Gurum va balavrddhau va brahmanam va bahusrutam 
atatayinam ayantam hanyat eva vicairayan ; 
and about bhrinahé Manu, VIII, 317. | 
188 Compare with this and the preceding Slokas the Mahabharata as above;. | 
20-21. 
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Sudurvrttam yada, ksatram naéayeyustu brahmanah 
yuddham krtvapi sastrastrairna tada papabhaginah. 
Hinam yada ksatrakulam nicairlokah prapidyate 
tadapi brahmana yuddhe nasayeyuh tu tan dhruvam. 
Uttamam mantrikastrena nalikastrena madhyamam 630 
Sastraih kanistham yuddham tu bahuyuddham tato’dha- 

mam. 
Mantreritamahasaktibanadyaih satrunasanam 
mantrikastrenatat yuddham sarvayuddhottamam smrtam 
Nalagnicirnasarnyogat lakse golanipatanam 
nalikastrena tat yuddham mahahrasakaram ripoh. aes 
Kuntadisastrasanghatairnaganam ripinam ca yat 
Sastrayuddham tu tat jieyam nalastrabhavatah sada. 
Karsanaih sandhimarmanam pratilomanulomatah 
bandhanairghatanam satroryuktya tat bahuyuddhakam. 


If the Brahmans should even with arms and missiles destroy 
in a war bad behaving Ksatriyas, they do then commit 
no sin. 

If, when the Ksatriya caste is weak, the world is oppressed 
by mean persons, then also should the Brahmans surely 
destroy those in war. 

The best fight is with enchanted ates the middling is Modes of 
with tubular projectile weapons, the lowest with Be 
weapons, the worst is fighting with the arms. 

The destruction of enemies by arrows and other weapons of 
great force and despatched by spells, and by enchanted 
missiles, is recorded as the best fighting of all. 

The throwing of a ball by a tubular instrument through the 
application of gunpowder and a tube is very destruc- 
tive to the enemy. 

The destruction of the enemy which takes place by means 
of lances and other weapons, is always to be known 
as the combat with weapons in the absence of tubular 
projectile weapons. | 

The killing of the enemy by injuring his joints and vital 
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271. Nalastrani puraskrtya laghini ca mahanti ca 540 


tat prsthagafigca padatan gajasvan parsvayoh sthitan 
krtva yuddham prarabheta bhinnamatyabalarina 

272. Sammukhyena prapatena parsvabhyam apayanatah 
yuddhanukilabhimestu yavallabhastathavidham. 

3. Sainyardharhsena prathamam senapairyuddham iritam 
amatyagopitaih pascat amatyaih saha tat bhavet, 
nrpasangopitaih pascat svatah pranatyaye ca tat. 

274. Dirghadhvaniparisrantam ksutpipasahitasramam'*? 

vyadhidurbhiksamaranaih piditam dasyuvidrutam ;!” 


Ut 
on 


parts, by tossing him backwards and forwards, and by 
grasping him, is properly regarded as the fighting with 
the arms of the body. 

271. Having placed the small and big guns in front ; and behind 
them the infantry, and on the two flanks the elephants 
and horses, he should begin the battle, when the 
hostile army and ministers are disunited, 

272. by attacking the enemy in front, by falling on him with 
the two wings, by retreating, in such a manner so far 
as the advantage of the ground favours the combat. 

273. The battle should be first opened by generals with half the 
army, it should then be continued by the ministers with 
the troops under their command, and at last by the king 
himself with the troops under his special orders, when 
life at large is at stake. 

274. If his own army is exhausted by a long march, experiences 
distress through hunger and thirst, is destroyed by 
disease, famine and death, is alarmed by marauders; 


189 See Hitop., III, 108a. 
Dirghavartmaparisrantam nadyadrivanasankulam. 
190 §ee Kamand., XVIII, 50. 
Dirghe’dhvani parisrantam ksutpipasabimaklamam 
vyadhidurbhiksamarakaih pidanam dasyuvidrutam. 
Hitop., III, 109a. Pramattam bhojanavyagram vyadhidurbhiksapidi- 
tam 
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Pankapamsujalaskandhavyastam évasaturam tatha 550 
prasuptam bhojane vyagram abhtmistham asarmsthi- 
tam ;1%! 


Ghoragnibhayavitrastam vrstivatasamahatam,!” 

evamadisu jatisu vyasanesu samakulam 

svasainyam sadhu rakset tu, parasainyam vinaéayet.!% 
Upayan sadgunan mantram satroh svasyapi cintayan 555 
dharmayuddhaih katayuddhairhanyat eva ripum sada. 

Yane sapadabhrtya tu svabhrtyan vardhayan nrpah 

svadeham gopayan yuddhe carmana kayacena ca ; 


is troubled on the roads by much mud, dust and water, is 
also out of breath, is sleepy, is engaged in eating, has 
no proper place to stand upon, is in disorder ; 

is frightened by the fear of horrible fires, is heavily exposed 
to wind and rain, and is distressed by such existing 
calamities, he should well guard it; but he should 
destroy the army of his enemy, if it is in a similar state. 

Considering the six-fold expedients and the design of his 
enemy and his own, he should surely always kill his 
enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march with a 
quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 


191 


See Kamandakiya, XVIII, 51band 52a. 
Pankapamsujalaklinnam vyastam pufjikrtam pathi 
prasuptam bhojanavyagram abhimistham asamsthitam. 
Hitop., III, 109. 
Pramattam bhojanavyagram vyadhidurbhiksapiditam 
asamsthitam abhayistham vrstivatasamakulam. 


192 See Hitop., III, 108b. Ghoragnibhayasantrastam keutpipasarditam 


tatha, and Kamandakiya, XVIII, 52b, Cauragnibhayavitrastam 
vretivatasamahitam. 


193 See Kamandakiya, XVIII, 53. 


svasainyam sadhu rakseta parasainyam ca ghatayet. 
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. Payayitva madam sarnyak sainikan sauryavarddhanam 


nalistrena ca khadgadyaih sainiko ghatayet arim. 560 


. Kuntena sadi banena rathago gajago’pi ca 


gajo gajena yatavyah turagena turangamah. 


. Rathena ca ratho yojyah pattina pattir eva ca 


ekenaikasca Sastrena sastram astrena vastrakam. 


. Na ca hanyat sthalaraidham na klibam na krtafijalim 565 


na muktakesgam asinam na tavasmiti vadinam.!%4 


3. Na suptam na visanniham na nagnam na nirayudham 


na yudhyamanam pasyantam, yudhyamanam parenaca.!™ 


has made his soldiers drink up to a state of intoxication— 
the strengthener of bravery—; the soldier kills his enemy 
with a tubular instrument (gun), swords and other 
weapons. 

A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a person on a 
carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant by an 
elephant, a horse by a horse. 


A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot-soldier 
certainly by a foot-soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 


He should not kill a person, who is alighted on the ground, Who 
nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined Saaeaee 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dis- 


hevelled hair, nor one, who says, ‘‘ I am thine ;” 

nor one who is asleep, nor one without a coat of mail, nor 
a naked, nor an unarmed person, nor a combatant who 
is looking on, nor one who is fighting with another ; 


194 See Manu, VII, 91; Nitiprakasika, VII, 46; and Mahabharata, Raja- 
dharma, XCVI, 3, and XCVIII, 48a. 
195 See Manu, VII, 92. 


na yudhyamanam pasyantam na parena samagatam ; 


and Nitiprakasika, VII, 47. 
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284. Pibantam na ca bhufijanam anyakaryikulam na ca 
na bhitam na paravrttam satam dharmam anusmaran.!% 570 

285. Vrddho balo na hantavyo naiva stri kevalo nrpah, 

yathayogyam tu sarnyojya nighnan dharmo na _ hiyate. 

286. Dharmayuddhe tu kite vai na santi niyama ami 

na yuddham kitasadrsam nasanam balavadripoh. 

287. Ramakrsnendradidevaih kitam evadrtam pura ; 575 

katena nihato Balir Yavano Namucih tatha. 
288. Praphullavadanenaiva tatha komalaya gira 
ksuradharena manasa ripoh chidram sulaksayet. 

289. Paficasitisatanikah senakaryam vicintayan 
sadaiva vythasanketavadyasabdantavartinah 580 
saficareyuh sainikasca rajarastrahitaisinah. 

284. nor one who is drinking or eating, nor one engaged in 
another matter, nor one who is frightened, nor one who 
is running away ; remembering the custom of the good. 

285. Neither is an old man or a child to be killed, surely not a 
woman and especially not a king. If one kills, having 
fought in a suitable manner, no virtue is violated. 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair fighting, 
for the destruction of a powerful enemy there is no fight- 
ing like unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Rama, Krsna, 

Indra and other gods ; Bali, Yavana and also Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. : 

288. With a cheerful face certainly and with a pleasing voice, 
but with a mind sharp as a razor he should always 
keep in view the vulnerable point of the enemy. 

289. A king with 8,500 soldiers should study the working of an Rules how 

: army, and the soldiers should always march, being well Ks: es 
acquainted with the words (of command), the bugle- 
calls, sounds, signs, and military arrays, wishing for 
the welfare of the king and kingdom. 


196 See Manu, VII, 93h. 
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293, 


294. 


. Jalannatrnasarmhrodhaih satrum sampidya yatnatah 585 
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. Bheditam Satruna drstva svasenam ghatayet ca tam. 
. Pratyagre karmani krte yodhairdadyat dhanam ca tan 


paritosyam vadhikaram kramato’ rham nrpah sada. 


purastat visame dese pascat hanyat tu vegavan. 


. Kuatasvarnamahadanairbhedayitva dvisadbalam 


nityavisrambhasarhsuptam prajagarakrtasramam, 
vilobhyapi paranikam apramatto vinasayet. 


. Ksanam yuddhaya sajjeta ksanam capasaret punah 590 


akasmat nipatet dirat dasyuvat paritah sada. 


5. Ripyam hemaca kupyam ca yo yat jayati tasya tat’ 


dadyat karyanuraipam ca hrsto yodhan praharsayan. 


. A king having observed that his army has been won over 


by the enemy, he should destroy it. 


. A king should always, after a fresh victory has been won powafds 


by his soldiers, give them a gratifying reward, and for sol- 
deserving promotion in due order. ee 
Having at first harassed the enemy in a hilly country by yy, rascin 2 
cutting off water, food and grass, he should afterwards theenemy. 
vanquish him. 
Having sown dissensions in the hostile army by great gifts 
of counterfeit gold, and having deceived the (remaining) 
inimical host, which is sleeping in complete security 
and tired out by watches, a vigilant king should 
destroy it. 
At one moment he should endeavour to fight, at another 
moment he should retreat again, he should suddenly 
fall upon him from far, being always on every side, 
like a robber. 


. The silver, gold and copper, which a soldier wins, belong to Goncern. 


him, and the king should eagerly, gratifying the warri- ae plun- 
ors, bestow on them rewards according to merit. 


197 Se Manu, VII, 96. 
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Vijitya ca ripin evam samadadyat karam tatha 

rajyamsam va sarvarajyam nandayeta tatah prajah. 595 
Taryamangalaghosena svakiyam puram aviset 

tatprajah putravat sarvah palayetatmasatkrtah. 

Niyojayet mantriganam aparam mantracintane 

dese kale ca patre ca hyadimadhyavasanatah 

bhavet mantraphalam kidrk upayena katham tviti. 600 
Mantryadyadhikrtah karyam yuvarajaya bodhayet 

paseat rajie tu taih sakam yuvarajo nivedayet. 

Raja samsasayet adau yuvarajam tatah tu sah 

yuvarajo mantriganan rajagre te’dhikarinah. 


Sadasatkarma rajanam bodhayet hi purohitah. me 605 


Having thus conquered his enemy he should take tribute, Tribute. 
a part of the kingdom or the whole kingdom and 
gladden afterwards his subjects. 

He should enter his town amidst the propitious sound of 
musical instruments, and he should protect all the 
people confided to him like sons. 


He should appoint one set of ministers (for seine ation) ; Adminis- 
trative 
und exe-~ 
according to place, time, and person, according to the cutive 


_ beginning, midst or end, what means should be adopted ae 


and what would be the result of the policy. 


and another for the consideration of council, (to Noneide®) 


The prime minister should inform the crown prince of the Privy 
state of affairs, (and) the crown prince should together Smee 
with these (ministers) afterwards impart it to the king. 

The king should at first issue instructions to the crown 
prince, the crown prince should then in the presence of 
the king give commands to the boards of ministers, and 
these to their officers. 


The priest. should truly teach the king right and wrong. _ Priest. 
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302. Gramat bahih samipe tu sainikan dharayet sada 
gramyasainikayorna syat uttamarnadharmarnata. 

303. Sainikartham tu panyani sainye sandharayet prthak 
naikatra vasayet sainyam vatsaram tu kadacana. 

304. Sendsahasram sajjam syat ksanat samsasayet tatha 610 
sarhsasayet svaniyaman sainikan astame dine. 

305. Candatvam atatayitvam rajakarye vilambanam 
anistopeksanam rajiiah svadharmaparivarjanam, 

306. Tyajantu sainika nityam samlapam apicaparaih, 
nrpajiaya vind gramam na viseyuh kadacana, 615 

307. Svadhikariganasyapi hyaparadham disantu nah, 
mitrabhavena vartadhvam svamikarye sadakhilaih. 


802. The king should always place the soldiers outside the Soldiers 
: : : not to live 
village but near; between villagers and soldiers there jn villages, 


should be no relation of creditor and debtor. 


808. He should open separately bazars in the camp for the Bazaar. 
sake of the soldiers, and he should never let an army 
remain at one place a year. 


804. A king should order that a troop of a thousand men be 
ready ata moment’s notice, he should teach the soldiers 
his orders in eight days. 


305. ‘‘ Let the soldiers always avoid committing a rash act, a General 
murderous assault, delay in the service of the king, ** 
overlooking what is disagreeable to the king, and 
neglect in the performance of their duties ; 

306. ‘‘ Let them avoid having conversations with strangers ; nor 
should they enter a village without the permission of 
the king. 

307. ‘‘Let them communicate to us any mistake made by an 
officer or a man belonging to the rank and file; and 
may you always be while in the service of the king 
in a state of friendship with all. 
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Sajjvalanica raksantu sastrastravasanani ca 

annam jalam prasthamatram patram bahvannasadhakam. 
Sasanat anyatha caran vinesyami yamalayam 620 
bhedayita ripudhanam grhitva dargayantu mam. 
Sainikairabhyaset nityam vythadyanukrtim nrpah 
tathayane’yane iaksyam astrapatairbibhedayet. 

Sayam pratah sainikinam kuryat sangananam nrpah 
jatyakrtivayodesagramavasan vimrégya ca. 625 
Kalam bhrtyavadhim deyam dattam bhrtyasya lekhayet 

kati dattam hi bhrtyebhyo vetane paritosikam, 

tat praptipatram grhniyat dadyat vetanapatrakam. 

Sainikah siksita ye ye tesu purna bhrtih smrta 

vyuhabhyase niyukta ye tesvardham bhrtim avahet. —S> 630 


“Let them keep very clean the arms, projectile weapons 
and dress, the food, water, the vessel which holds a 
prastha-measure and in which much food can be 
prepared. 

‘‘T shall remove the soldiers who disobey these orders to the 
abode of Death. The soldiers disbanded for plunder 
should show me what booty they have taken from the 
enemy.” ; 

A king should always practise with his soldiers the 
manner of formations, and other military drills, and 
should likewise try every half year to pierce the target 
by discharging projectile weapons. 

A king should every evening and morning muster his Muster. 
soldiers, having enquired into their caste, physique, 
age, country, village and station. 

He should write down the time, the amount of pay, what Pay. 
pay has been given and is to be given, what present 
has been given to the soldier in his pay. He should 
take a receipt for it, and should give a pay-bill. 

For the soldiers, who are disciplined, is mentioned full-pay; 
to those, who are undergoing instruction in military 
formations he should give half-pay. 
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Asatkartrasritam sainyam nasayet satruyogatah. 


asadgunodasinah ke hanyat tan vimrsan nrpah, 
sukhasaktan tyajet bhrtyan guninopi nrpah sada. 


. Susvantalokavisvasta yojyah tvantahpuradisu 635 


dharyah susvantavisvasta dhanadivyayakarmani. 

Tatha hi lokavisvasto bahyakrtye niyujyate 

anyatha yojitah te tu parivadaya kevalam. 

Satrusambandhino ye ye bhinna mantriganadayah 
nrpadurgunato nityam hrtamanagunadikah, 640 
svakaryasadhaka ye tu subhrtya posayet ca tan. 


A king should destroy an army which is attached to an 
untrustworthy general, who is in collusion with the 
enemy. 

A king, remembering those persons, who rejoice in his Treatment 


of ser- 


faults and hate his virtues, or who are indifferent to Soe 


his faults, should kill them; servants who are devoted 
to pleasure he should dismiss, even if they are other- 
wise good. 


Well disposed and popular persons should be placed in Appoint 
his harem and elsewhere ; well disposed and reliable ™ents how 
persons should be employed in the distribution of 
money, &c. 


A person who has gained the confidence of the people 
should be likewise appointed to posts outside the palace, 
otherwise if incompetent persons were appointed, they 
would only bring on discredit. 


He should support with good pay the group of ministers Creating 
and other officers, who will serve his interests, and who a ee Pa 

while actually in the service of the enemy are dis- cnemy’s © 

affected, and who have lost their pride, virtue, and eae 


other good qualities through the badness of their king. 


to be filled. 
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Lobhena’sevanat bhinnah tesvardham bhrtim avahet 
Satrutyaktan suguninah subhrtya palayet nrpah. 
Pararastre hrte dadyat bhrtim bhinnavadhim tatha 
dadyat ardham tasya putre striyai padamitam kila. 
Hrtarajyasya putradau sadgune padasammitam 
dadyat va tadrajyatastu dvatrmsarméam prakalpayet. 
Hrtarajyasya nicitam kosam bhagartham aharet. 
Kausidam va taddhanasya parvoktardham prakalpayet, 
taddhanam dvigunam yavat na tat tardhvam kada- 
cana. 
Svamahatvadyotanartham hrtarajyan pradharayet 
pranmanairyadi sadvrttan durvrttastu prapidayet. 


The king should give half pay to those who are gone away 
(and have come back) from greed and disregard ; he 
should provide excellent persons who have left the 
enemy, with good pay. 


oOo 


645 


650 


Ifthe kingdom of an enemy has been taken, he should What to 


give him pay from the time of the deposition ; half the 


give to 
a van- 


amount he should give to the son, a quarter surely to qurned 
ing’. 


the wife. 

He should give to the son or other relation of a dethroned 
prince, if he is very good, a fourth part of the income 
from the kingdom, or he may assign to him the thirty- 
second part of the kingdom. 

He should take for his own share the amassed treasure of 
the dethroned prince. 

Or he may fix on the dethroned prince the interest accruing 
from the treasure, 7.¢., the above mentioned portion (315), 
till the total sum (received by him) is double the 

amount of the treasure. 

He should maintain well the dethroned princes for the 
glory of his own greatness, if they are good with the 
honors formerly enjoyed by them ; but if bad, he should 
suppress them. 
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. Astadha dasadha vapi kuryat dvadasadhapi va 


yamikirtham ahoratram yamikan viksya nanyatha. 


. Adau prakalpitan arhsan bhajeyuryamikastatha 655 


adyah punastvantimamsam svapirvarhsam tato’pare. 


. Punarva yojayet tadvat adye’ntyam cantime tatah 


svapurvainsam dvitiye’hni dvitiyadih kramagatam. 


. Caturbhyastvadhikan nityam yamikan yojayet dine 


yugapad yojayet drstva bahin va karyagauravam. 660 
Caturinan yamikanstu kada naiva niyojayet. 

Yadraksyam upadesyam yat adesyam yamikaya tat 
tatsamaksam hi sarvam syat yamiko’pica tat tatha. 


For the sake of the watchmen he should divide night and watch. 
day into eight, ten or twelve watches, having previ- ™e2- 
ously looked at the (the number of the) watchmen, not 
other wise. 


. The watchmen will also share (amongst them all) the origi- 


nally fixed watches ; the first watchman will again take 
the last watch, and each of the others will take the 
watch of his predecessor. 

Or he may also appoint as before the last watchman to the 
first and last watch; the second watchman and the 
others should in due order obtain on the second day, 
&c, the watch of the first watchman. 

He should always appoint every day more than four watch- 
men, or on some occasions having seen that the work 
is heavy, he should appoint many. 


He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 


The watchman should be told what is to be guarded, 
and what is to be communicated ; all should be before 
his eyes, and the watchman should do it accordingly. 
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Kilakoste tu svarnadi rakset niyamitavadhi 

svainsante darsayet anyayamikam tu yatharthakam. 665 
Ksane ksane yamikanam karyam darat subodhanam. 
Satkrtan niyaman sarvan yada sampadayet urpah 

tadaiva nrpatih pajyo bhavet sarvesu nanyatha. 

Yasyasti niyatam karma niyatah sadgraho yadi 
niyato’sadgrahatyago nrpatvam so’snute ciram. 670 
Yasyaniyamitam karma sidhutvam vacanam tvapi 

sadaiva kutilah syat tu svapadat drak vinagyati. 

Napi vyaghragajah sakta mrgendram sasitum yatha 

na tatha mantrinah sarve nrpam svacchandagaminam. 


He should up tothe appointed time guard the gold and 
other things in the bolted treasury, (and) at the end of 
his watch he should show the amount of the treasure 
to another watchman. 


There should be kept continually from a distance a good 
lookout on the watchmen. 


If aking should succeed in having all his orders well ae 
executed, he will surely be honoured among all men, ae sae 


but not otherwise. 


The king, who is steady at his work, shows kindness to 
good people and discountenances bad persons, enjoys 
his kingdom for a long time. 


The king, who is unsteady in his work, good behaviour 
and speech, and who is always deceitful, disappears soon 
from his throne. 

As tigers and elephants even are not able to govern the 
lion, thus also all ministers are not able to govern a 
king, who goes on as he likes. 
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Nibhrta dhikrtastena nissaratvam hi tesvatah 675 
gajo nibadhyate naiva tilabharasahasrakaih. 


. Uddhartum drak gajah saktah pankalagnagajam bali, 


nitibhrastanrpam tvanyanrpa uddharanaksamah. 


. Balavannrpabhrtye’ lpe’ pi srih tejo yatha bhavet 


na tatha hinanrpatau tanmantrisvapi no tatha. 680 


. Bahinam aikamatyam hi nrpaterbalavattaram 


bahusitrakrto rajjuh sunhadyakarsanaksamah. 

Hinarajyo ripubhrtyo na sainyam dharayet bahu, 
kogavrddhim sada kuryat svaputradyabhivrddhaye. 

Ksudhaya nidraya sarvam asanam sayanam subham 685 
bhavet yatha tatha kuryat anyathasu daridrakrt. 


By the king are humbled and censured the ministers, 
among them is therefore surely weakness ; an elephant 
is not bound even by 1,000 loads of cotton. 


A strong elephant is able to draw out quickly another 
elephant who sticks in the mud; a king is only able to 
reform an iniquitous king. 

Even if the servants of a mighty king are insignificant 
there may be power and splendour ; but it will not be 
the same with a weak king, even if his ministers are 
not so. 

The unanimity of many makesa king very strong; a 
rope made of many strings is able to drag a lion and 
other beasts. 


. A king whose kingdom is reduced and who has become a 4 weak 
dependent of his enemy should not maintain alarge Some 
Ww to 


army, he should always increase his treasure, for the strengthen 
recovery of power by his son and descendants. 

He should so work that through hunger and sleepiness 
every kind of food and couch becomes agreeable, 
otherwise he will soon become poor. 
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Disanaya vyayam kuryat nrpo nityam na canyatha. 
Dharmanitivihina ye durbala api vai nrpah, 
sudharmabalayugrajia dandyaste cauravat sada. 
Sarvadharmavanat nicanrpo’pi sresthatam iyat 690 
uttamo’pi nrpo dharmanasanat nicatam iyat. 
Dharmadharmapravrttau tu nrpa eva hi karanam 

sa hi sresthatamo loke nrpatvam yah samapnuyat. 
Manvadyairadrto yo’rthah tadartho Bhargavena vai, 
dvavirhgatisatam sloka nitisiare prakirtitah. 695 
Sukroktanitisaram yah cintayet anigam sada 
vyavaharadhuram vodhum sa gakto nrpatirbhavet. 

Na kaveh sadréi nitih trisu lokesu vidyate 

kavyaiva nitiranya tu kunitirvyavaharinam. 


A king should always spend in this manner, not otherwise. 

Those kings who are surely deficient in righteousness and 
good behaviour, and are also weak, should be punished 
by a strong and righteous king, like thieves. 

A lowbred king even may obtain excellence by the 
protection of righteousness, while a king of the 
highest caste may be ruined through the suppression 
of righteousness. 

A king is surely the cause for the prevalence of right and 
wrong; he who obtains kingship is surely the very 
best in the world. 

This matter concerning wordly prosperity which was 
respected by Manu and others was also surely respected 
by Bhargava; 2,200 double verses are told in his 
essence of polity. 

He who would always consider the essence of polity Excel- 


spoken by Sukra, may become a king capable of bear- ee 
ing the burden of administration. polity. 


Such a polity as that of the Poet (Sukra) is not known in 
the three worlds. The Polity (propounded) by the 
Poet is (good) polity, any other polity among men is 
bad policy. 
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350. Nasrayanti ca ye nitim mandabhagyastu te nrpah, 700 
kataryat dhanalobhat va syurvai narakabhajanah. 


350. Those unfortunate princes, who out of cowardice or 
cupidity do not have recourse to this polity, will surely 
have their share in Hell. 


Gutturals 
Palatals 
Linguals 
Dentals 
Labials 


Anusvara 


ee 
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APPENDIX. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE MANIPURA OF THE 
MAHABHARATA WITH MANIPURA OR MANA- 
LURU OR MADURA IN SOUTH INDIA. 


On a previous occasion (pp. 232 and 283) we mentioned the 
city of Manipura as a place to which the Mahabharata accord- 
ing to Mr. Talboys Wheeler ascribes fortifications provided 
with firearms. 

This Manipura is declared by Mr. Wheeler to be the 
modern ‘‘ Munnipur in the extreme east beyond the Bengal 
frontier . . . a secluded valley lying between Hastern Bengal 
and Burmah ; and the people appear to be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Nagas.’’!% 

The late Professor Christian Lassen, by far the greatest 
authority on matters connected with Indian Archeology, 
inclines to place it on the Hastern Coast of India south of 
Chicacole at the mouth of the Ldangulya river, identifying it 
with a locality he calls Manphur-Bunder.?” 

In order to fix the locality of Manipura it is necessary to 
follow Arjuna on his journey as described in the first book 
of the Mahabharata.**! Arjuna goes first to the North, reaches 
the Ganges, bathes in the holy river, and meets here the fair 
Ulapi, with whom he stays for some time. He visits all the 
holy places in Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga. Pursuing his 
road to the South along the Mahendra mountains, he crosses 
Kalinga, goes along the coast and reaches Manipura. Here 


199 See History of India, I, 144, 149, 421 and elsewhere. 

200 See Indische Alterthumskunde, I, 676, 677, (563). 2nd Note ‘ der 
Name scheint im Manphur-Bunder, erhalten zu sein, welches bei Cikakul 
nahe bei Koringaratam liegt.”’ 

201 See Mahabharata, Adiparva, Chap. 174, 176; Bharatacampa, IIT. 
Stavaka ; Oriental Hist. MSS. Vol. I, 226, 226. 
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reigned the king Citravahana, who had an only daughter 
Citrangada. Arjuna demanded her in marriage, after having 
made himself known. The king did not object to this 
request, but demanded that, as Citrangada was his only child, 
—for no Raja of Manipura had ever had or would have more 
than one child,—the son born to Arjuna by his daughter 
should become king of Manipura. To this Arjuna consented 
and a son, Babhruvahana, was born to Citrangada, and after 
Arjuna had staid for three years in Manipura, he left it, turned 
towards the Western Coast, wandered along it to Gokarna, 
and finally met Krsna at Dvaraka. In the horse sacrifice 
Arjuna came once more to Manipura, fought with, and was 
killed by, his son Babhruvahana, but was revived through the 
life-restoring jewel. 

Deciding on the evidence before us as taken from the 


Mahabharata, Mr. Wheeler’s identification of the ancient — 


Manipura with the modern Munnipur falls to the ground, 
and with it all his explanations of the significance of this 
myth. That the stories concerning Arjuna’s journey to 
Manipura should be known among the Munnipurees of our 
days, and that they should claim to be the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Manipura’*” need not astonish anybody. 
By this time the contents of the Mahabharata are pretty 
well known all over India and its bordering states, and the 
Munnipurees do not stand alone in arrogating to themselves 
historical fame by taking advantage of the resemblance of 
names. ‘There exist in India many places called Manipura. 

Equally wrong, though less objectionable, is the conjecture 
of Lassen. There does not exist near Chicacole a place 
called Manphur-Bunder. The name of the town he thought 
of is not Manphur-Bunder, but Mafas-Bandar. It les on 
the left bank of the Langulya river near the sea, and is a 
comparatively modern place, as its name, which is a mixture 


202 §ee History of India, I. p. 149. 
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of Arabic and Persian words, clearly indicates. Mafis Bandar 
(sgn csw) should be properly transcribed Mahfiiz 
Bandar (_, dio \eykex), Which means a secure harbour, serving 
once probably Chicacole (Sr7kdkulam) for such a purpose. 
Professor Lassen anxious to find a place on the north-eastern 
coast of the Dekkan which he could identify with Manipura, 
the capital of Babhruvahana, fixed on Mafis Bandar, mis- 
taking Mafis for Manphur (Manipura) most likely in conse- 
quence of a wrong application of the diacritical points over 
two letters. It may here be remarked that the originally 
Persian word Bandar is quite commonly used in Telugu, in 
the meaning of harbour, thus, ¢e.g., Masulipatam is generally 
ealled Bandar. The reason of this fact is that the seafaring 
population are mostly Muhammedans, the Arabs being in 
former times great navigators in these parts of the world.?? 


I believe that Professor Lassen was to a great extent induced 
to fix Manipura so far north, by limiting too much the 
extent of the Mahendra-mountain range, which he opined to be 
a particular mountain situated in Kalinga, and starting from 
these premises he went so far as to declare that the country 
Kalinga was wrongly mentioned in the Mahabharata, as 
the region which, together with Anga and Vanga, Arjuna 
has passed through on his journey. The name Mahendra can 
apply to all the mountains near the Kastern Coast, including 
the Eastern Ghats as well as the mountains near the sea of 
Bengal in the utmost south. Indra is the regent of the 
East, and the whole Eastern Coast is under his protection ; 
a mountain near Rajamandry in the north is called Rajama- 
héndra and the highest and most southern mountain in India 
bears the name Mahendragirt. 


In the Ramayana Hanuman is said to have jumped from 


*03 North of Vizianagram lies inland a place called Munipuripeta. 
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the Mahendra mountain to Ceylon (Lanka). This exploit 
would have been somewhat more difficult if Hanuman 
had to jump from Mafasbandar to that island; as he would 
have been obliged to leap into the dark, for he could hardly 
see Ceylon from a place near Chicacole™™. 

The mountain from which Hanuman is said to have 
jumped to Ceylon, bears to this day the name Mahendragiri. 
It is the same hill, near which the fierce warrior sage Parasu- 
rama lived. This Mahendragiri is the highest and most 
prominent peak north of Cape Comorin. It is 5,430 feet 
high and serves the sailors as a land mark; on its southern 
side lies the town Pannagudi. 

On the east of the south part of the Eastern Ghats, which : 
is called there by the inhabitants also Mahendra, lies Madura, 
and a few miles still further east lies Manaliru. It may be 
here remarked, that Manaliru or Manipura lay formerly 
much nearer to the sea, as India has increased considerably 
on this side of the coast. In old legends we read, that the 
sea encroached on some occasions to the walls of Madura. 

The Sanskrit name of this Manaltiru is Manipura, and as 
such it was the capital of the ancient Pandya kingdom. 
Kulasekhara Pandya is mentioned both in Tamil and Telugu 
records as the founder of Manipura, which was otherwise 
known by the name of Manaliru. The local traditions all 
coincide on this point. Manipura or Manaliru was the 
original site of the capital of the Pandya kings, which was 
afterwards transferred to Madura in its immediate neigh- 


— se | 


204 See Ramayana Kiskindhakanda, LX VII, 40—43. 
40. Aruroha nagaérestham mahendram arimardanah. 
43. Vicacara harisrestho mahendrasamavikramah. 
Ibidem, Sundarakanda, I, 15, 213, 214. 
Ramayanasangraha, Sundarakanda, I, 1. 
1, Tato Mahendrasikharat utplutya Hanuman bali 
surasasimhike bhittva Lankabahiravatarat. 
Mahanitaka, Sundarakanda, I, 14, 15, 126, 127. 
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bourhood.?% In some chronicles Manipura is also called 
Kalyanapura; the proposed identification of Kalyanapura 
with Kurkhi is quite without foundation. 

Occasional excavations round Manaliru have brought to 
light substantial evidences of ancient structures, especially in 
the fields of Manaléru Cintamani, midway between the present 
Manalaru and Madura ; old coins and ancient gold ornaments 
have also been found there in quantities. The neighbouring 
country round Manaliru stands among the natives in the 
reputation of containing many hidden treasures, and people 
often try to find them by means of the wand. 

It is a most important coincidence that in some old MSS. of 
the Mahabharata, instead of the name Manipura, the chapters 
of the Asvamedha, which should contain it, give actually the 
name Manaliru. 7% 

In the “ Oriental Historical Manuscripts” of the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor occurs, instead of Manaliru the name Manaviru, but 
from further evidence given by Mr. Taylor himself, both names 
apply to one and the same place.” In some chronicles Madura 
is substituted for Manipura, and Arjuna is said to have 
married the daughter of the Pandya king of Madura,” 


205 See Tamil Kadjan MS. No. 2327 inthe Government Orient. MSS. Library 
tbidem, Local Records XLVII, 105: ‘‘ Madhurasamipamandunna Manipuram 
anaga Manalaru candravarmnsam Kulasekharapandyud« rajyaparipalana, sariv. 
4,100.” According to some Kulasekhara himself transferred the capital from 
Manipura to Madura. 

206 See ASvamedha, LXI, 1—3; LXVII, 1; LXVEIT, 1; LXITX, 1. 

LXI. 1. Kramena saha yastvevam vicaran Bharatarsabha 

Manalirupaterdesam upayat saha Pandavaih. 

. Srutva tu nrpatirviram pitaram Babhruvahanah 
niryayau vinayenaryo brahmanarghyapurassarah. 
3. Manaliresvaram caivam upayantam dhanafijayah. 
LXVII. 1. Putvrastasya mahabhago Manaluresvaro yuva. 
1 
1 
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LXVIII. 1. Prayopaviste nrpatau Manaliresvare tatha. 
LXIX. 1. Kim agamanakrtyam te Kauravyakulanandini 
Manalirupatestasya tathaiva caranajire. 
207 See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, by William Taylor, Missionary, 
E, 13, 57, 120. 
28 See [bidem, p 122, 
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The adventures of Arjuna during his exile have always 
been a subject of -great interest among the Indians, and 
many of his exploits have gained for him a favorite place 
among the Pandava heroes. 


Especially his journey to Manipura has been largely 
commented upon, as through his stay at that place and his 
marriage with the crown-princess Citrangada, the family of 
the Pandyas became united with that of the Pandavas. 

Citravahana and his grandson Babhruvahana are fre- 
quently mentioned as Pandyas as well inoldas in more modern 
records, and on this point they are unanimous. Mr. Nelson, 
the able compiler of the Manual of the Madura District, is by 
far too positive, when he says that in the. Mahabharata no 
mention is made of Arjuna having married a Pandya princess ; 
for there exist copies which contain such an account.? 

The fame and power of the Pandavas must have spread 
all over India and beyond it, for the conqueror of Ceylon, 
Vijaya, belongs also to this family. 

Whether the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandavas 
was a real one, or whether it was only assumed by the former 
to invest themselves with greater authority and to raise their 
position in the eyes of the people is now difficult to find out, 
but the belief in such connection is a matter of fact. 

According to a chronicle quoted by Mr. Taylor the 
Pandya kings were descended from Yayati, the son of Nahusa. 
Yayati had two sons by Devayani, the daughter of Usanas, 
Yadu and Turvaéa (Turvasu). ‘The younger brother of 
Yadu (7.e., Turvaéga,) was the first Pandian. The place of his 
reigning was Manalir. Among those of this race, one, 
named Kulaseghara Pandian, by the favor of Siva, cut down 
a forest of Kadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, 
where he lived.’’?!° 


209 See Manual of the Madura District, by J. H. Nelson, M.A., III, 49. 
#10 See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, I, 120. 
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We thus see, if the legend just narrated rests on any 
authority, that Manipura or Manaliru through its king, who 
was a son of daughter of Sukra, is connected with Sukra- 
carya,—the presumed author of the Sukraniti, and the 
expounder of the fabrication of gunpowder and the construc- 
tion and handling of guns,—is the same Manipura, of which 
we have read in the Mahabharata, that it was provided with 
firearms and guns against the attack of its enemies. If Mani- 
pura is the place which corresponds to the site of Manipura 
(Manalairu) near Madura, a great many otherwise inexplicable 
contradictions are easily solved. 

The affection with which the Pandavas are remembered in 
India, and especially in the South, seems to me not only due 
to the interest which the story of their sufferings, their 
bravery, and final victory excited everywhere, but also to some 
cause by which their memory was effectually kept alive. 

There are no monuments of great antiquity in Southern 
India, especially on the Eastern Coast, with which legendary 
lore does not. somehow connect the name of the Pandavas. 
Thus we observe that their name is associated with the rock- 
cut caves in Mamandir near Conjeveram, and the same 
occurs in many other places, perhaps also at the rock temples 
of Kalugumalai. 

The famous Seven Pagodas near Madras, whose carvings 
are celebrated all over India, do not form an exception to 
thisrule. ‘The monoliths representing rathas (cars) or shrines 
named aiter Dharmaraja, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and even to Draupadi, are among the most ancient 
of the carvings. Arjuna especially is a favorite ; there are two 
rathas named after him, though one of them contains now an 
image of Ganesa, and the most splendid carving, of which 
there exist also two copies, though one is in an incomplete state, 
is called Arjuna’s penance. We must not forget that Arjuna 
is the presumed ancestor of the Pandyas. 
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I believe that these and other such carvings originated 
with the Pandya princes, who, by honoring their ancestors, 
conferred still greater distinction on themselves. A reigning’ 
dynasty alone could have undertaken the construction of such 
works. The assumption that these carvings originated with 
the Pandyas, under whose sway for some time the whole 
Eastern Coast remained, does not contradict any historical 
statement especially as the reign of the Pandya kings 
extended over a long period. 

The execution of these sculptures is generally ascribed to 
the architectural energy of Buddhists and Jains, but there 
is nothing against the assumption that the Pandyas may 
have once also followed the religious tenets of the Buddhists 
and Jains and supported their co-religionists in the same 
manner in the South as the Maurya Kings of Pataliputra 
did in the North. ; 

If this hypothesis can be proved to rest on historical 
evidence, we shall perhaps be able to settle before long the 
date of the construction of these rock carvings in a more 
satisfactory manner than has been done up to this day. 


Gustav OppErRT. 
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